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A Nosega 


ie alwaies 


sweet, for Lovers to send for tokens, 
of Love, at Newyeres tide, or for fainings, 
as they in their minds shal] be disposed to write. 


(From “A handefull of Pleasant Delites, &c. by Clement Robinson, and othen, 1584.) 


AX° EGAIE lacking flowers fresh, 
to you now do fF send. 
Desiring you to Jook thereon, 
when that you may intend: 
For flowers fresh begin to fade, 

and Boreas in the field, 
Even with his hard conjealed frost, 
pm better flowers doth yeeld : 


q But if that winter could have sprung, 
a sweeter flower than this, 
1 would have sent it presently 
to you withouten misse: 
Accept this then as tithe doth serve, 
be thankful for the same, 
Despise it ndt but keep it well, 
and marke ech flower his name. 


@ Lavander is for lovers true, 
which evermore be faine : 
Desining alwaies for to have, 
some pleasure for their pain : 
And when that they obtained have, 
the love that they require, 
Then have they al their perfect joie, 
and quenched is the fire. 


‘ 


@ Rose marie is for remembrance 
betweene us daie and night, 

Wishing that I might alwaies have, 
you present in my sight. 

And when I cannot have 
as I have said before, 

Then Cupid with his deadly dart 
doth wound my heart full sore, 


q Sage is for sustenance 
that should mans life sustaine, 

For 1 do still lie languishing 
continually in paine, 

And shall do stil until I die 
except thou favour show : 

My paine and all my greevous smast 
ful well you do it know. 


| Fenel is for flatterers 
an evil thing it is sure : 
But I have alwaies meant truely 
with constant heart most pure : 
And will continue in the same, 
as long as life doth last, 
Still hoping for a joiful daie, 
when ali our pains be past. 
G Violet is for faithfulnesse, 
which in me shall abide, 
Hoping likewise that from your heart, 
you will not let it slide, 
And will continue in the same 
as you have nowe begunne, 
And then for ever to abide 
then you my heart have wonne,. 


@ Time is to trie me 
as ech be tried must 

Trusting you know while life dath last 

1 will not be unjust, 


And if I should I would to God, 
to hell my soule should beare, 

And eke also that Belzebub, 
with teeth he should me teare, 


@ Roses is to rule me 
with reason as you will, 
For to be still obedient 
your mind for to fulfill : 
And thereto will not disagree 
in nothing that you say : 
But will content your mind truely 
in all things that I may. 


@ Jcliflowers is for gentlenesse 
which in me shall remaine : 
Hoping that no sedition shal 
depart our hearts in twaine. 
As soone the sunne shall loose his course, 
the moone against her kinde, 
Shall have no light, if that 1 do 
once put you from my minde. 


{ Carnations is for gratiousnesse, 
mark that now by the way, 

Have no regard to flatterers 
nor passe not what they say. 

For they will come with lying tales, 
your eares for to fulfil : 

In anie case do you consent 
nothing unto their wil. 


| Marigolds is for marriage, 
that would our minds suffise, 

Least that suspition of us twaine 
by anie means should rise. 

As for my part [ do not care 
myself I wil stil use, 

That all the women in the world 
for you | will refuse. 


§ Peniriall is to print your love, 
so deep within my heart : 

That when you look this Nosegay oa 
my pain you may impart. 

And when that you wave read the same, 
consider wel my wo; 

Think ye then how to recompence, 
even him that loves you so, 


g Cowsloppes is for counsell, 

‘ for secrets us between, 

That none but you and I alone, 
should know the thing we meane ; 

And if you wil thus wisely do, 
as I think to be best, © 

Then have you surely won the field, 
and set my beart at rest. 

I pray you keep this Nosegay wel, 
and set by it some store: 

And thus farewel, the Gods thee guide 
both now and evermore. 

Not as the common sort do use, 
to set it in your brest : 

That when the smell is gone away, 

on ground he takes his rest, 
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TO THE 





SECOND PART OF THE EIGHTY-FIRST VOLUME. 
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“* Deus ille fuit, Deus, inclyte Memmi, 
Qui princeps vite rationem invenit eam, que 
Nunc appellatur Sapientia, quique per artem 
Fluctibus é tantis vitam, tantisque tenebris, 
In tam tranquilla, et tam clara luce locavit.” 


EE 


SUCH sentiments as these of the truly philosophical 
Lucretius, must be our consolation and refuge in the 
very tumultuous periods in which we are still doomed to 
live. We are really fatigued with the unavoidable re- 
petition, year after year, of the horror with which we con- 
template Tyranny not yet satiated with scenes of Slaughter, 
and Ambition, still aspiring, still avaricious, still refusing 
to listen to the voice of Pity, the cries of Nations, 
the reproaches of. the World, Were it not that we felt 
conscious of protection, and secure of at least relative 
repose, beneath the verdure and the shelter of British 
Laurels, we should feel a listlessness and languor in re- 
sumthing our periodical office. We reflect, however, on the 
continued triumphs of British Valour, which now, to use 
the emphatic expression of a recent Herald of Victory, 
have not left our great Foe a hiding-place “ from the 
= of Good Hope to Cape Horn ;” and we are cheered 
and comforted. e revolve also in our minds what is 
inculcated in the lines which introduce our Preface; and 
we turn with satisfaction from the barren waste where 
“no verdure quickens,” to a soil at once fair and good 
and fruitful. Science, in all its various ramifications, 
resents a picture always to be contemplated with de- 
ight, and leads to consequences, induces exertions, and 
creates qualities, which enable the human mind steadily 
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iv PREFACE. 


to pass through the vicissitudes of life, and finally to be- 
come resigned to the dispensations of an all-wise Proyj- 
dence. 

As far as we ourselves are the humble instruments of 
extending, promoting, and encouraging the good effects of 
Knowledge, all we could possibly say would be a repetition 
of what we have so often before repeated, and we trust by 
no means in vain. We could only promise the impartial 
exercise of our judgment in admitting or refusing Com- 
munications ; we could only assure the less-experienced of 
countenance, and gratefully acknowledge the aid of those 
with whom we have for a long series of years been in 
alliance. It must be totally unnecessary to make profes- 
sions of Loyalty, which has studiously been made the 
prominent character of our labours; or of an attachment 
to the Religious Establishment of our Country, which has 
been consistent, uniform, and unshaken. We promise 
never to forget with what pains, penalties, and suflerings, 
even to the death, our venerable forefathers established the 
Reformation ; nor will we ever enlist ourselves among 
those who, misled by a false principle of Candour, would 
admit to a full participation of our privileges, those who 
are the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever, and who, to 
act consistently with themselves, could not, and would 
not, concede to us what they ask from us, and who, it is 
to be feared, if they had the Power, must, as far as they 
could, Compell us to come in. 

As for the rest, it is our earnest wish to encourage no 
other Controversies, than such as benefit the cause of 
Learning. ‘These will always be admissible in our pages ; 
for, in looking back upon our past labours, we have reason 
to be satisfied that the various discussions we have intro- 
duced in many controverted parts of Science in all its kinds, 
have not only led to the discovery of Truth, and fixed it 
immoveably upon its base, but have supplied inducements 
to Investigation, encouragement to Labour, and fuel to 
Genius. May we yet continue to be thus usefully exer- 
cised! And, when Nature bids us pause, or commands us 
altogether to cease, may we be succeeded by those who 
feel equal Patriotism to our Country, and equal Gratitude 
to our Friends! In these qualities we will not allow that 
we can ever be surpassed, 

Dec. 31, 1811. 
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Marzonoroorcat Drax for June, 1811. By Dr. Povz, Bristol. 
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62 69 1. 9 mostly clear, or lightly clouded 

59 61 29- 8 cloudy, afternoon showery 

61 64 29-10 cloudy at times, high wind 

56 63 29-12 cloudy, some light rain, tempestuous 

60 66 29- 9 clouwy, some showers, windy 

60 65 29-10 cloudy, showery 

63 69 .| 29-18 lightly clouded at times 

69 75 30- 3 three thunder storms, heavy vain, with hail 
61 65 50- 3 clear 
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1 63 69 30. 3 cloudy at times, evening some rain, windy 
41} 63 66 30 cloudy, evening rainy : 
12] 62 64 30- some rain in the morning, mostly clear, windy 


3 
3 
13} 57 64 50- 3- mostly clear ’ 
3 cloudy at times 
15| 62 67 30- 3 some scattered clouds 
16, 63 70 30- 4 clear 
17} 63 69 30. 8 ditto 
18] 63 74 30-13 ditto 
19] 67 73 89- 9 mostly clear 
2} 56 65 30. 5 mostly cloudy, evening light rain 
23; 52 57 30- 2 cloudy at times, some light rain, windy 
22} 52 57 30. 5 mostly cloudy 
23}. 55 61 30- 5 cloudy, some light rain 
24) 54 62 30-2 cloady, afternoon some light rain 
25| 64 73 30- morning clear, afternoon cloudy, some showers 
26, 67 77 30- cloudy at times 
27; 60 69 30- thunder-storm in the night, day cloudy, showery 
28} 67 69 80- cloudy, very showery most of the day 
29] 63 68 30- cloudy 
30}. 65 69 30- ditto 


Qe oor es 











The average degrees of Temperature, from observations made at eight e’clock in 
the morning, are 60 86-100ths; those of the corresponding month in the year 1810, 
were 60 53-100ths; in 1809, 58 85-100ths; in 1808, 56 90-100ths; in 1807, 59 
45-100ths; in 1806, 61 80-100ths; in 1805, 57 50-100ths ; and in 1804. 62. 

The quantity of Rain fallen this mouth is equal to I inch 81-100ths; that of the core 
responding month in the year 1810, was | inch 55-100ths; in 1809, 1 inch 75-100ths; 
in 1808, 1 inch 75-100ths ; in 1807, 15-100ths; in 1806, 1 inch 32-100ths; in 1805, 
2 inches 58-100ths ; and in 1804, 25-100ths. 





METEOROLOGICAL Taste for July, 1811. By W. Cary, Strand. mt 








Height of Fahrenheit’s Thermometer. || Height of Fahrenheit’s Thermometer, 
4 P vt 3 
: .-d - 
a 37 é Sz Weather sé 26 é sz Barom.| Weather 
> ~ lin, pts.jinJuly, 61-5 — lin. pts.) i 3 
asicz sit n, pts.) inJuly, 1811 és 23) 2 Ise pts.) in July, 1811 
June} ° | ° v July| ° ° e 
a1 | 50 | 60 | 45 29,75 1 | 54 | 67 | 52 [29,94 |fair 
a2} 47 | 60] 50] ,89 8 | 54] 68 | 66] ,92 |fair 
93 | 54 | 60 | 54) ,85] 9 | 57] 71 | 66 [30,01 jfair 
24) 54 | 66} 60) ,68 | 10 | 66 | 74] 62] ,03 [fair 
25 | 61 | 70 | 59 , 82 11 | 64 | 79 | 66 »13 |fair 
26 | 60 | 76 | 59 ,90 12 | 66 | 79 | 65 , 07 |fair 
a7 | 61 | 68/63] ,88 13 | 66 | 76 | 66 {29,95 /fair 
a8 | 63 | 65 | 60) ,82 14 | 67 |] 68 | 60} ,85 |cloudy 
99 | 61 | 66.] 60} ,85 15 | 63} 72 | 66] ,90 |showery 
60 | 64 | 60] ,85 16 | 66 | 72 | 60] ,91 [fair 


62 | 66 | 64] ,82 
64173 | 56] ,87 |fair 
64154] ,92 
55 | 60 | 54 130,03 
561661551 ,10 
55168154] ,02 
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17 | 651 721} 61 » 9! ffair 
18 | 64] 71 | 67 , 82 Tfair 
19 |} 68 | 73 | 68 , 82 Mair 
20 | 601575554 ,83 \rain 
21 | 57} 57 | 56 » 79 rain 
22 | 61 | 66 | 56 (30,04 I fatr 
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Mr. Unsan, July 3. 
HE inveutors of valusbie im- 
provements are generally thought 

worthy of celebration, and their names 
are sumetimes sought with eagerness, 
for the sake of doing justice to their 
merits. ‘To such distinction few in- 
ventorsseem more amply entitled than 
the person to whom we owe the Steam 
Engine ; a contrivance which, assist- 
ed by modern improvements, is now 
rforming wuat a century ago would 
~ seemed miraculous or impossible. 
Yet it appears that he has been hi- 
therto entirely unknown to the world 
atlarge. In 1699, a Captain Savery 
obtained a patent for this inveation ; 
and he h s consequently occupied all 
the honour of the discovery. But in 
that noble assemblage, of MSS. the 
Harleian Collection, now in the Bri- 
tish Museum, the stro gest testimony 
appears that the real inventor was 
Samvec Morvanpb, who was Master 
of the Works to Charies II. and who, 
I fancy, was knighted; for in the 
MS, he is called Sir “amuel, and ** Le 
Chevalier.” That the first hut of 
the kind was thrown out by the Mar- 
» of Worcester, in his Century of 
nventions, is allowed; but obscurely, 
like the rest of his hints. But Mor- 
Jand wrote a book upon the subject ; 
in which he not only shewed the prac- 
ticability of the plan, but went so far 
as to calculate the power of different 
cylinders. This book is now extant 
in maauscript, in the above collec- 
tion. It was presented to the French 
King in 1693, at which time experi- 
ments were actually shewn at St. Ger- 
main’s. The author dates his inven- 
tion in 1682; consequently seventeen 
years prior to Savery’s patent. As 


Morland held places under Charles 11. 
we must naturally conclude that he 
would not have gone over to France 
to offer his invention to Louis XLV. 
had he not found it slighted at home. 
It seems to have remained obscure in 
both countries till 1699, when Savery, 





who probably knew more of Mor- 
land’s invention than he owned, ob- 
tained a patent; and in the very same 
year, M. Amoutons proposed some- 
thing similar to the French Academy, 
| believe as his own. 

The description of the Manuscript, 
in which Morland explains his inven- 
tion, will be found in the improved 
Harleian Catalogue, vol, IIL, N° $771. 
and it is also pointed out in the pre- 
face to that vulume, sect. xxii.; but 
hitherto seems to have been as little 
noticed as Morland himself. But if 
he was the real inventor, as these cir- 
cumstances seem to render almost cers 
tain, it is highly —— that his name 
should in future be recorded, with all 
the honour which an invention of 
such utility derands, 

I shall just add, respecting the same 
Catalogue, that the Biblical Collec- 
tions in Ne, 7522, were made by Pa- 
tricius Junius, that is, Patrick Young, 
who, as King’s Librarian, had the 
care of the Alexandrian MS, and had 
thoughts of publishing it. This is 
nearly proved by Woide, in the pre- 
face to his edition of the N. T. sect. 
16. but was not recollected when that 
article was written. 


Yours, &c. R, N. 
a 
Mr. Ursan, June 21. 


S it is far more gratetul to a li- 
beral mind to have cause to come 
mend, rather than censure, the con- 
duct of others, | can assure you | felt no 
little pleasure in a late visit to the vene- 
rabie metropolitan Church of Canter- 
bury. The nuisance so justly complains 
eJ of, by aformer correspondent, at the 
West front of that sacred pile, is re- 
moved, and the site guarded from 
farther depredations by a handsome 
dwarf wall and iron balustrade; as 
are also the South side of the Choir, 
St. Michael’s Chapel, and the South 
Cross; erected at a proper distance 
to prevent — but ane beg pen 
inspection ; a simi ,l un 
derstand 











4 Remarks onthe present State of Canterbury Cathedral. [July, 


derstand, is soon to be er cted, the 
whole length of the nave of the 


Church, any of the appropriate 
finales to the upright and tying bul- 
tresses are completed, and the re- 
mainder nuw erecting. From this re- 
mark, your worthy frier#, the inde- 
fatigable Champion of our antient 
sacred piles, the Arcuitect, may 
amend Rie Church Notes; for I do 
assure him, there are flying buttresses, 


which, though plain, not perforated , 


are very light, handsome, and in good 
repair, 

internally the Church has under- 
gone little improvement ; except that 


nothing that can bear the name of 


lumber appears in any part of it. 
Even Henry 1 Vth’s beautiful Chantry 
is.now emptied of the rude contents 
il so long possessed, and its exquisiie 
vaulied ceding may now be viewed 
with confort and advantage. But 
that Monarch’s mo:.ument, once so 
rich in its ornamen:s aod paintings, 
is now fast going lo ruin; as frag- 
ments of its storied cavopy are scat- 
tered on the fioor. S rely, if it ever 
eould reach the ear of Royalty, these 
memorials of the august dead would 
not be suffe.ed to continue in their 
present dilapidated siatc? The mo- 
nument in question might easily be 
repaired and sestored to its pristine 
splendour, as sufficient remains to 
guide the artist, exclusive of Vertue's 
excellent engraving of it. 

While on this subject, a thought 
strikes me, which enforces the fol- 
lowing questions: Which of our Mo- 
narchs was the last to whose memory 
a monument was erected? Kecollec. 
tion does not furnish me with any in 
England, since that erected for Queen 
Elizabeth in Westminster Abbey.— 
Rapin, indeed, informs us, that one 
was placed, in 1703, for Jawes II, 
in the Chapel of the Scotch Col- 
lege at Paris.” Have not our Mo- 
varchs since that time been as deserv-~ 
ing of a lasting memorial as any who 
preceded them? No doubts; most, if 
pot all of them, have had large claims 
on the gratiiude of the people ; surely 
more than sufficient to have caused 
them to have embalmed their memory 
in a *¢ tomb of u perishable brass,” 
justead of letting it remain written 
only on the treacherous tablets of our 
hearts, or the time-corroding page of 
Histery, But shall it be said, while 
we are deseryedly raising splendid 


monuments to the memory of our in- 
vincibie and gallant Heroes at the 
public expence, not one trophy, or 
sculptured tablet, shali even mark 
the spot where rest the ashes o/ those 
Monarchs, under whose ausp cous 
reigns those deeds of valour were 
achieved! Exclusive of the ca'ls of 
gratitude, the subject demands cun- 
sideration ina national point of view. 
What better would bespeak the cha- 
racter of each Reign, than the speci- 
mens of the progress of the Arts which 
such memorials would produce? if 
our Wesimacotis, Bacons, &e. exert 
themselves to do credit to the Arts, 
and to the memory of a Pit, a Nel- 
son, or a Fox, what would they not 
do when employed on the splendid 
groupe, or breathing siatue, proper 
to display the virtues of a Monareh ? 
Bul | forbear, conscious as | am, the 
subject necds but to be thought of to 
be carried into execution, with all 
the splendour becemimg a great, a 
grateful, and a happy people! 

To return to the subject immedi- 
alely beiore us.—The ho ndsowe mo- 
numenut of the renowned Privce Fd- 
ward, son of Edward (11. commonly 
called the Black /rince, sw a much 
more entire state than that of Henry 
IV. and tis Queen. 

The quarters of the lesselated pave- 
ment in the front of the site of beck- 
el’sshrine remain vnrepaired; though 
the expence of completing them in 
black and white marble, as some of 
them are done, would not be great. 

Descending to the antient Crypt, I 
was much surprized,and more pleased, 
to find it, net as | had always found 
it before, a receptacie tor all kinds of 
filth and rubbish ; but, through the 
care and attention of the present 
worthy Dean and Chapter, under- 
going a thorough repair. Ov my 
ormer visit, it was dark, damp, and 
loathsome ; now it is light, clean, and 
airy. Many of the windows, which 
had been stopped up for ages, have 
been carefully opened, the stone- 
work cleaned, the tracery scrupu- 
lously preserved, and new glazed; 
the boarded partitions which im 
closed the part allotted for a Church 
to Lhe Walioons, are taken away, and 
the opening between the pillars and 
the arches bricked up, and pointed 
windows inserted in each, which af- 
ford considerabiy more light to the 
rest of the Crypt; every species of 
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rubbish, building materials, &c. have 
beea removed ; monuments clean- 
ed, and the floor levelled: Perhaps 
the Antiquary will regret that so libe- 
ral a use Of the white-wash brush has 
been made; but as the groining is net 
earicued, and the work extends only 
to the capitals of the columns, and 
as it gives additional light as well as 
cleauliness to the whole, he will proba- 
bly pardon it: but had the wash been 
of a yellowish cast, it would have been 
more consonant to the costume of the 
place. The monuments are in tole- 
rabie prescrvation; they are those of 
Acchbish: p dorion, who died in 1500, 
that of * Jouze daugiter of Barthe- 
lomew de Lurghursi, Lady Mohun:” 
the inscriptions ** Pour Dieu priez por 
Talme Johane /iurwaschs, que fJuit 
Dame de Moiiwn;” and an antient 
tom) for /sabel Countesse of Athol. 

Phere is one thing still which tue 
true Antiquary must lament; i.e, the 
appropriation of the fine part of the 
(rypi, caided becket’s crown, to the 
first prcbendary, tur the unholy pur- 
poses of ceceivmg wood, cvals, and 
other luuber! Now, at a very 
triluwg expence, vaults sufficient to 
the purpuse, aud more convenient, 
mighi easily be consiructed andes the 
spacious garden adjoinmng, and tue 
sacred pile no longer be poliuted by 
such unsceraly things; and the work 
of reformation be compieted, by lay- 
ing that exquisite part open to the 
rest of the undercroft ; bui—és erbum 
sapicnti sat esi. 

1 u.derstand the work above, so 
much to be commended, has princi- 
paliy been performed at the instance 
of the present all-worthy Leas, who 
has chosen the Crypt for his fasour- 
ite perambula'orys where, nv doubt, 
he often waiks, io “ read, mark, 

m, actl mwardly digest,” tuose 
sacred iruths which come doubly ve- 
commended from his lips; waeu he 
fills the pulpit of his Cathedral and 
thy! of fiw Parish Church; and 
who, | trust, wili coimpleie tie good 
work he has begun, by making the 
further improvement above sugcst- 
ed; and then the Crypt of Canterbory 
Cathedral wili be unrivalied in this 





ingdom. 
Yours, &c. TT. Mor, F.S. M. 
<—a 
Mr. Unsan, July 1. 


LLOW me to advert to the pro- 
position ia p. 203 in the first 
part of the present volume, for a Mo- 
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nument for the late Mrs. Trimmer, 
in St. Paul's. This probably would 
be thought too much: but it might 
be graieful to the family and friends, 
if such a thipg was proposed for Brent- 
ford Church, and subscriptions set 
about for that purpose; the booksel . 
lers doubticss, would be ready to 
receive subscriptions for such a pro- 
ject; aud your Magazine would be a 
very appropriate one to give the inti- 
mation, particularly as it first led to 
the thought. Our Establishment is 
certainly much indebted to her in- 
sirumentality for its supports and gra- 
titude, its characteristick, would, in 
my opinion, essentially shew itself by 

adopting this project. Yours, &e. 

A Constant Reaper, 

EE 

Mr. Unsan, June 29. 
A dager saree of a very worthy 
Lady reminds me of an epi+ 
taph written by your late excellent 
Colleague, Mr. vavid Henry, which 
J remember copying from the stone, 
then lying im the Vestry of the old 
Church of St. James, Clerkenwell, 
over the grave of my Master and 
Mistres.; and which you will probably 

think worth preserving, D. B. 

“Sacred to the Memory 
of Ricnarp and Saran Cave, 
late ot Si. John’s Gate. 
He died December 8, 1766; 
she, December 1766. 


** Reader, if native worth may claim a tear, 
Or the sad tale of death affect the ear, 
Heave from thy breast one sympaihsing 
sigh, [lie: 
Since here such fair examples mould’ rig 
Here lies a Pair whom Honesty approv'd, 
Jo Death lamented, and in life below'd ; 
Who never meant a Neighbour to offend, 
Who never made a Foe, nor lost a Friend ; 
Whose only Strife was -who should act the 
best, . [blest. 
Whose only Hope—to rise among the 
“In grateful remembrance of their many 
Virtues and parenial lenteruess, their 
ouly Daughter* tas caused this small 
Tribute to be erecied to the Memory of 
her dear Parents.” 
RE 
Mr. Urnpan, 
[* answer (o your Correspondent, 
Part I. p. 414, the geatleman 
whose death 1s there reco:ded is pro- 
bably mis-named (/ayton; for the fol- 
lowing extract 1s faithfully copied from 
a codicil to the will of the Rev, Clay- 


June 30. 





* Mrs. Mary Cave, whose death is re- 
corded in Part I. p. 684. 
ton 
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ton MordauntCracherode,M.A.¥.B.S. 
and F.A.S, who died April 6, 1799: 

“Yo Mordaunt™ Cracherotle, son of the 
late Thomas Cravherode of Bedford, I de- 
site to give two Handed pounds; and I 
moreover desire that ihe clear sum of sixty 
pounds may be: patd:to him annually out 
of my estate during, hisnatural life.” 

Yours, &c, A Consrayt Reaper. 

— 
Mr. Unpan, June 24. 
ERMIT me to congratulate all 
who are concerned in genealogi- 
eal research, .on the intended Bill for 
enregistering Births and Burials, and 
to express my hope, that Marriages 
may not be omitted. Our Parish-Re- 
e- pa'ticularly in the Country, 
axe frequently been kept in the most 
slovenly manner; without order or 
regularity. The Clergyman has en- 
tered the names at his ieisure, when- 
ever he had nothing better to do, and 
peice has never entered them at all. 
isnowers, which for the individual 
may have had the most serious couse- 
quences, have occurred in every page ; 
and the Registers bave been often 
Jent about the parish to any friends of 
the Incumbent or the Churchwardens, 
who from curiosity, on from worse 
motives, have been induced to borrow 
them. 

Fas est ab hoste doceri.— Among 
the few things worthy of imitation in 
France, the regularity of their Parish 
Registers must not be overlooked; 
and the Conseription, to which every 
male is subject, hay induced the Na- 
tion, even in the times of terror, to 
observe in them the same punctuality 
and c opiousness, which bad originally 
been i troduced froro nenodbegicat 
motives; so that it would now be more 
easy to make out the pedigr.e of a 
French Sans-culotte than that of a 
Fritish Peer, The whole Empire, 
both town and country, is divided 
into Mayoralitics, and the Mayor of 


Marviages, and Deaths. (July, 


the City or Canton enregisters the 
Birth, Marriage, and Death of e 
individual, whatever may be his ref 
gion. “Might not the Dissenters here 
of evéry sect, whether Jews of 
Christians, be ordered to transmit 
their genealogical lists to the Clergy: 
mah, Jiistice, Mayor, Sheriff, or any 
other Officer appointed in the Bill? 
and might not every Clerzyman be 

fuhibited from officiating in the 

arish of another vithout his com 
sent, or, at least, without his know. 
ledge ? 

In France, in the natal certificate of 
every child (for there the Birth and 
not the Baptism is enregistered) are 
not only inserted the names of both 
hiv parents, but where they were bom 
and married. In every Marriage 
certificate are inserted the birth 
places of both bridegroom and bride, 
the names and birth-places of oth 
the parents of cach, and where they 
also were married; and in every 
Burial-certificate is inserted the birth 
place of the deceased. 

The advantages of this copiousnes 
must be obvious. Every certificate 
of burial points out a certificate of 
birth ; and this certificate of birth 
discovers where the parents were 
married; and their marriage-certift 
cate discovers the names and birth- 
places of their respective parents. 
By this method a descent may be at 
certained for any length without cost 
or trouble. 

Nor need such Registers be bulky. 
By having sheets ruled and lined m 
columns all this information might be 
contained ina very small space. The 
lists being on stampt paper might be 
made an object of revenue. They 
might be transmitted to every Parish, 
and be returned at the end of the 

ear to the Archbishop's Court ; avd, 
being all of the same size, be bound 
together and enregistered. 


Specimen of the proposed Lists. 
Buriat List. 


Name. 
Thomas White. 


Birth-place. 
Windsor. 


Burial-place. 
St. Paul’s, London. 


Baptismat List. 


Yame. 


Birth-place. 
Thomas White. 


Windsor. 


Father. 
Rolit. White. 


Birth-place, Marr.-place. Mother. 


Mother's 
Birth-pl. 
Susan Field. Bath, 


Father’s Parent's 


London. Bristol. 


Manaiace List. 


Fathes’s 
Birth place. place. 
Norw, 


Susan Field. Bath. Thos. Field. Wore. 


Name. _ Birth-place. 
Rob. White. Lond. 


Father. 
Rich. White. 


Parent's 
Marr. 


Marr. 
place, 
Bristol. 
Thus 


Mother's 
Mother. Birth-place. 
York.. Sar..Wilkins. Gloue, 
Chels. Eliz. Johnson. Yarm. 
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Thus a Baptismal and a Burial cer- 
tificate, each relative to one individual, 
would ouly take up one line each ; 
and a Marriage certificate relative to 
two, two. Thus every individual 


would only require a line in the Re- 


gister. 

Ao individual, though born else- 

where, and. though he may have 

ed his abode, should in the Mar- 
tiage or Burial-register be styled of 
the place where his Laptism is en- 
registered. 

Pecha a new idea might be prac- 
tised. By adding a blank column to 
the Baptismal-rezister, to he filled up 
at the death of each individual, it 

ht serve asa Burial-register also. 
This would afford the most valuable 
statistical infurmation, and shew the 
increase or decrease of population. 
The first individual on the Baptismal 
column whose na.ne was nol on the 
Burial column, would be the oldest 
individual in the diocese. The heirs 
of thosedeceased abroad might certify 
their de.th. 

Should, however, the above copious- 
ness be rejected, ai least the maiden 
name of the mother should be insert- 
edia a baptismal certificate. Suppose 
for instance we should find, ** Baptised 
John, the sun of Johu Smith, by Mary 
his wife ;* what satisfaction would 
this Register afford? There may be 
@ hundred John Smiths whose wives 
may be named Mary ; and even if this 
be the identical John, the same un- 
certainty with regard to his wife re- 
mains,as he may have married two 
re and we learn not whether this 
child was by his first or by his second 
wife. 

So much for the proposed Bill. 
Now, Mr. Urban, as to your valuable 
Magazine: I have always regrettcd, 
that it was not usual to insert in the 
Most respectable periodical publica- 
tious the names of the childrea born. 
Instead of recording, “ Brought to 
bed the wife of Robert White wiih a 
son or daughter,” it would be as easy 
and short to say “ Bora Thomas the 
son, or Charlotte the daughter, of 
Robert White.” As no insertion of 
the kind might be made without 
tuthority, such genealogical lists 
would in time become highly impor- 

A mob might destroy the Col- 

of Arms, and a fire reduce the 
Archbishop's Court to ashes; then 
maay an individual might be indebted 


to your Magazine for the recovery of 
his birth-rights for nothing could 
obliterate the memory of an event 
noticed in a Work of such extensive 
circulation, aud of which copies are 
preserved in the chicf Libraries at 
howe and abroad. Sr. lves. 
i 
Margate, 

Mr. Unsan, September 5, 1810. 

O doubt but you have thought me 

an absent Correspoodent of y our 
mvaluable Magazine. 1 shali make 
no apology to you, or your Readers, 
for troubling you to record a few 
lines of a must worthy friend of miine; 
the subject a Mausuleum, which he 
has lately built, which he has described 
in such a pathetic manner, and yet 
with such true simplicity, as’ to be 
deserving a nook in the corger of 
your excellent publication. It is an 
extract of a letter | wish to have in- 
sorted. After telling me he is turned 
76, and most of his old friends gone, 
that he finds the evenings long and 
dull, and the approaching winter will 
not mend the matter; he then says, 

** | have secured a little brick man- 
siun, in the parish of Clains; and 
though it is uader the Bishop, I shall 
have neither fine or renewal to pay. 
My dear good wife has taken posses- 
sion; and a short space of time must 
convey me to the same spot.” I have 
been forty years in uwabated friend- 
ship with this good man; and in all 
weighty matters of business I have 
invariably taken hisadvice, and there- 
fore can highly appreciate his worth, 
integiity, and honour. As the man 
of business, no one ever excelled him { 
and he is truly deserving the appella- 
tion of a second Abraham Newland. 
He has been at the head of his count- 
ing-house upwards of half a centucys 
and when it shall please God to cll 
him, it will be said by all, “ There is 
gone the strictly Honest Maw.” 

Yours, &c. Fipewts. 
a 

G, H. M, suggests the fullowing “ S hort, 
efficacious, and just method of corve-cting 
the prevalent custom of Duelling: 

** Let the Legislature enact that, when- 
ever a fatal duel occurs, a specis i Com- 
mission shall be issued immediate ly, and 
if the survivor is proved to have 'veen the 
original Aggressor, let him and his ‘Second be 
executed, and hung in chains, wit out refer- 
ence to their rank or distinction in life, as 
atrocious murderers. 

Severn-Side, July 1, 18112" 

Mett- 
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N. fair 
E.—S. E Iclear 
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y. jcloudy—fair 
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showers and clear 
cloudy with rain 
wind and clouds 
. KE. fair 
fair—rainy 
sina]! rain and cloudy 
rainy and lightning 
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cloudy with rain 
cloudy 
cloudy—rain 
rainy—cloudy 
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48 30°08 30°05 
50 30°17 30°15 
50 30°10 29°88 
29°96 29°88 
40°10 30:04 
30-22 
30°40 50°34 
30,26 30°14 
29°95 29 78 
29°90) 29-78 
29°94 29°91 
29°87 
29-80 29°75 
29°95 29°84 
29°98 29°95 
29.95 29°89 
29 96 29°91 
29°91 29°89 
29°89 29°88 
29°88 29 86 
29°96 29-90 
30°13 30°00 
30°15 30°14 
30°17 30°13 
30°10 
29°98 29-97 
30:00 29°98 
30°10 30:06 
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June 12. Various clouds like yesterday, with light showers: while at Plaistow with Mr. 
Howard, I observed large Cumuli pass under ramifying Cirrus, which rapidiy (in con- 
sequence) became small flimsy Cirro-cumuli, and presented a beautiful piece of sky. 

13. Cumuli early, in evening Cirrus, Cirro-stratus, and Cirro-cumulus. 

14. Early the sky was filled with light Cis rose fibres, Cumuli floated beneath them; 
afterwards Cirro-cumulus, Cumulo-strudus, &c. appeared. 

16. Early appeared the Cirrus, followed by general obscurity and a geutle shower; 
aftrwards Cirro-cumulus was observed overhead through tne general mistincss; 
about three P. M. the sky again becaine obscure, and it rained. In the evening the 
sky exhibited very interesting and beautiful phanomena. Long exteuding and thin 
sheets of the Cirro-stratus appeared in the N, and N. W. some of they: acquired the 
appearance of the architectural cyma, they perpetually changed their figures, and 
some which extended over dense Cumu/o-siratus became (apparently in consequence) 
Cirro-cumulus, which cloud ultimately prevailed ; at 11 P.M. I saw an extensive bed 
of it. . 

17 to 20. Fair weather. Cirri continually observed above, while Cumuli float be- 

neath them. On the 20th the morning was cloudy with few drops of rain, and a clear 

evening. , 

21. Sky well covered with clouds all the morning ; afterwards it cleared, and fine 
petroid Cumuli appeared. About 5 P. M. a smart shower came on, after which Cu- 
—— continued to pass over, while Cirro-stratus and Cirro-cumulus appeared te 
extend over them in a higher region. Spongeid evanescent Cummli also appeared. 

45. Wind strong inthe day. The evening was calm, and the sky above the setting 
sun of a iich yellow colour; a large bed of Cumu/o-stratus passing over exhibited very 
beautiful deep red tints. About half past nine a small meteor appearcd in the 5. E. it 
was sit:ply a stationary ascension, and lasted scarcely a second. 

27 do July S. Sky obscured with clouds almost all this time, with occasionally 
rain, damp, and mostly warm air, and a North wind ; it sometimes cleared for a short 
time, when several strata of clouds of various kinds appeared. 

5. Cirrus seen early, followed by beautifully arranged beds of undulated Cirro- 
stratus aad Cirro-cumulus, and lastly by Cumulo-stratus. 

6 and 7. Various clouds as heretofore. 

8. A change in the electricity of the atmosphere was observable to day : a cloudy 
sky was fullowed by cornoid Cirri ramifying chiefly toward the East ; in the evening 
the modifjcations appeared in their natural order, Cirrus the highest, and Cirro- 
Cumulus¥Ci9 0-stratus, and Cumulus, ia successively lower regions. 

Clapton, Duly 11, 1811. THOMAS FORSTER. 
f 
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Condutt in the igh Street Wells, as it appeared in 17q@l 
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Henry tHe Seventn’s Cuapen. 
Architectural Proceedings. 


(Continued from Part I. p. 481.) 


Masonry continued. 

HE lower centre window, which, 

as | observed in my last paper, 
was in the act of being rebuilt, is now 
completed, with the addition of a 
supposed appropriate perforated pa- 
rapet (the original long since de- 
strvyed). Taking the imitation win- 
dow im a general view, it may be 
termed a toierable attempt: bat, if it 
be cautiously traced, lwe by line, 
much masonic inaccuracy both with 
reypect to perpendicuiars and ho- 
rizontals, and a departure from 
one of the most prominent fea- 
tures of the upright, will soon be 
discovered. I allude in a tender 
way to the mouldings of the tragsems, 
but with a severe and strong remon- 
strance as to many of the small! heads 
of the compartments in the window, 
and grounds on each side of it. The 
original heads of the corresponding 
windows, &. (and they exist in per- 
fect example on every hand) are 
turned with a flat arched sweep, meet- 
ing in the centre with a sharp poiut, 
Tudor-wise. Our masonic students 
have misunderstood such authori- 
ties; aud, instead of giving the said 
sharp point to their small heads, 
turned their centres in a round di- 
rection! Whether this important 
circumstance has happened through 
the ignorance or inattention of the 
workmen, or the want of the neces- 
sary superiniendance of the master 
workman (as lL certainly must suppose 
him, if put to it, with compasses and 
pencil, fully competent to délineate 
them true to model), Leannot pos- 
sibly determine; but my charge is 
uafortunately too well founded. The 
work js before the publick ; and the 
Most superficial in these matters may 
upon inspection wilness the Innova- 
TION. ; 
_“* An Old Correspondent,” with all 
his positive deuials, his mean perver- 
sion of my remarks, his supposed 
security in his lurking-hole, will not, 
1 trust, have the effrontery to gain- 
say or defend his Client ot the Mal- 
let in this professional mistake, to 
eal] it nothing else. If he does, I 
shall no Jonger preserve that silence 
with respect to persous (though seated 

Gent. Mae. July, 1811. 
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in high estate) as I have herctofore 
done, but bring the stroke home at 
once. I shall then ne more aadress 
myself to * An Old Correspondent,” 
but to the in the same unre- 
served manner as has been shewn to 
me, name for name, credit epposed Lo 
credit. Thus will a necessary and 
open controversy find at last its true 
value and its real utility. 

Referring to the new parapet, much 
approbation may be attached to it, 
as seeming in some measure warrant- 
ed by the surrounding decorations, 

ScuLPTURES. 

The new ornamental finish of the 
turrets I maintain to be incorrect, 
as doue without reference to anticnt 
precedent. Terminations of this kind 
were always decorated with a Vane, 
That this is the case, see Hollar’s 
Views of St. George’s Chapel, Wind- 
sor; Speed’s Maps, &c.; in the latter, 
is a View of this our Henry's Chapel ; 
the turrets shewing vanes, and the 
upper story rup with perforated battle- 
ments, not a straight perforated pa- 
rapet, as just fixed upby the Hestorers 
(described in our last Magazine, p. 
431.); asecond deviation from the 
old design. I have by me the frag- 
ment of a slight outlined View of 
the East end of this Chapel, where is 
to be seen, in good condition, on 
one of the turrets, an eutire Vane, 
Indeed the iron standards, with their 
band mouldings, for vanes, are al this 
moment in existence; one on the 
South, and one on the North side of 
the Chapel, These are strong evi- 
dences to bearup my opinion. And 
further, for this. purpose, I present 
various examples (in the annexed 
Plate) of turret finishings, and other 
the like decorations, though of in- 
ferior form, in the class of spiral eme 
bellishments, to evince that the mas- 
ter workman, or whoever guides the 
re-building of the external elevations, 
does not entirely deserve “* admira- 
tion in the extreme,” as *“* An Uld 
Correspondent” has expressed it, ia 
page 419. 

Conpuir 1s tHE Hicu-srreet, 
Wetts; asitappeared 1791. Theplaa 
hexangular. ‘Tins design is evideutly 
coeval with He ry’s Chapel, in its 
buttresses, compartments, ogee-leafed 
roof, &c. The battlements are cor- 
respondent with those in Speed (as 
noted above). Here is found an or- 

namenied 
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namented preparation for a Vane (not 
a finial as our workman has judged 
eo to substitute), in which is 
xed a complete Vane. No doubt, 
subordinate Vanes were once set on the 
tops of the small angular buttresses. 

A. Vane, supported by a dragon 
(Tudor device), on small pinnactes, 
St. George’s Chapel, Windsor. 

B. Top of one of the Eastern tur- 
rets, St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, 
with its Vane. These two examples 
from Hollar’s Views. Sir Reginald 
Bray was Architect to both the Cha- 
pels of Westminster and Windsor. 

C. Remains of the Terminations 
of the turrets’on North side of 
Heory’s Chapel. In this subjectis the 
Vane ornamental preparation, with 
principal part of the iron standard, 
and itsband mouldings for the support 
of the Vane. 

D. One of the Vanes to the but- 
tresses of the iron screen round the 
tomb of Margaret Countess of Rich- 
mond in Henry Vilth’s Chapel. It 
appears by this specimen, and nume- 
rous others in the kingdom, both ex- 
ternally and internally of Tudor build- 
ings, that, at the time of such erec- 
tions, Vanes made a common and 
principal finish toalmost every decora- 
tion that took adiminishing direction. 

E. New or modern Termination 
to the reconstructed turrets of Henry’s 
Chapel. [tis a mere finial, common 
in the disposure of crockets to pedi- 
ments, canopics, &e, without the least 
indication, or indeed without the least 
capability, to afford a base for a 
standard and Vane. On the tops 
of the canopies to the stalls in the 
Chapel are finials, from which this 
appears in some sort a distant copy ; 
but, as this stall enrichment could not 
in any wiseneed a Vane,-our ingenious 
copyists have certainly gone to the 
wrong precedent. 

F. Plan of the finial, shewing the 
two tiers of leafing to il; each leaf 
set directly over the other. The 
usual mode in our Antiquities is after 
this manner. 

G. Plan of a finial in two tiers of 
leafing ; the second tier is set contra- 
wise to the first tier. 

A Fragment of a View of the East 
end of Henry's Chapel, sketched by 
the late B. Carter about the year 
1747, now in my possession, will be 
engraved for a future number of the 
Gentleman’s Magazine. 


As I have, it may be presumed, suf- 
ficiently established the necessity of 
Vane Terminations on Henry's Cha- 
pel, I will go farther, and give it as my 
opinion, that when Vanes, as we now 
call them, became such a favourite 
embellishment in the Tudor times, 
they were not so much looked up to 
for wind information, as for the ho- 
nourable distinctions they bore in 
small banners, or pennons, or pencils, 
for the display of heraldic devices ap- 
pertaining to noble personages, con- 
sidered as being either founders of 
structures, or as trophies to their 
sepulchral repositories. 

Yours, &c. J. Carrer. 
(To be continued.) 
—— 
Mr. Unsan, July 4. 
HE following are Notes respecting 
RoOGATE in Stissex. 

Among the Parliamentary Rolls is 
a Petition from Robert de Rogate, 
** cui promissum fuit per Episcopum 
Bathon’ nomine Regis quod Rex pro- 
videret alicui de Liberis suis pro carta 
de Spigurnar’ quam Reg’ reddit ; petit 
quod Rex provideat Filio suo de Ga- 
risona: Responsio, Rex precip’ Can- 
cellar’ quod conservet eum indempw’ 
ut promisit*.” 

‘The Manor of Rogate belonged to 
Sir Ralph de Camoys, a yeighbour- 
ing Baron, who in 1326 obtained a 
charter for a Fair to be held in the 
village yearly, and Free Warren oa 
ali the demesne Lands of the Manort. 

In 1557 Lady Anne Maltravers, 
relict of Henry Lord Maltravers, was 
in possession of this estate. 

in 1746 it hecame the property of 
Sir Thomas Ridge; and was sold by 
his assiguees to Mr. Richardson, of 
whom it was purchased by Sir Harry 
Featherstone, Bart. 

Rogate Church stands on a rising 
ground in the centre of the village, 
and appears-to have been erected at 
an early period. ‘The interior part, 
though much crowded, is embellish- 
ed with a beautiful East Window; 
the Chancel is separated from the 

Nave by a handsome Arch; and be- 
neath two Gothic arches on the side 
wall we sce the Remains of a private 
Oratory, or Chapel, now converted 
into seats. The following Iuscrip- 
tion is placed in the Church : 





* Rot. Parliament. Anno 1290, 18 Ed. L 
No. 102, 

t+ Dugdale’s Baronage, 
« Juxta 
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« Juxta hoc marmor ct inter cineres 
jacet quod mortale fuit Thome Betteswerth 
de Fyuing in hac Parochia, generosi, qui 
mortem obiit die Septemb. 21, Anno etat. 
69, Dom. 1723. 

** Pacis amatoris placida hic pace ossa 
quiescunt, 

Tu simili pacem pectore, Lector, ames, 
Busta pij ceruis, sanctus tibi ferveat ardor ; 

Relliquias justi, ta quoque justus abi. 
Virtutes fatum, ah! poterent si flectere 

noctis, [domas, 

Non hc pulvereas viderat umbra 
Sparge brevis viola redolentia munera 

flores, 

Candida purpurcis lilia sparge rosis. 
Hine qhanquam suaves tumuias spirabit 

odores, 

Suavior exiincti A nomine surget odor. 
“ Hoc monumentim Patri optimo, amoris 
et reverentie ergo, posuit moerens Filius 
Thos, Bettesworth Bilson. 

“ Near this place lies the body of Thos. 
Bettesworth Bilson, Esq. late of Fyning 
in this parish; who departed this life the 
23d of March 1754, in the 59th year of 
his age.” 

The Advowson of Rogate Vicarage 
formerly belonged to Henry de Hoes 
of Harting ; by whom it was granted 
to the Moaks of Durford Abbey, as 
appears by a Charter preserved in the 


Kegisier of the Abbey, and copied 
from thenée into the Monasticon, an 
annual payment of 25s. being reserved 
to the Abbey of Seez in Normandy, 
This grant was several a after- 


wards contirmed to the Abbey of Dur- 
ford by Ilubert Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, Stephen Bishop of Chichester, 
and the Dean and Chapter of Chi- 
chester *. 
The Living is valued in the king's 
books at ........seeee0-+-7Ol. 
Yearly Tenths,......... 1/. Os. 6d. 
The Tything of Hawnepy ne, other- 
wise Hagin, lies within this parish, 
though under the jurisdiction of Kast 
Harting Manor; and pays a quit rent 
of 6s, Sd. a year, called Nyewoode 
Sylver; and by a Charter of Henry 
the Second it appears that “ unam 
Virgatam Terre apud Haggebedeve 
ala Saud, quam Aiwinus tenuit” be- 
longed to the Abbey of Durford +. 
The Bridge cailed Haben Bridge, 
of five arches, and crossing the river 
in this tything, according to village 
tradition, was erected by a potent 





* Register of the Bishops of Chichester, 
C. fo. 66, 
+ Monasticon Anglicanum, 


il 


Baron of that name, whose residence 
was in the South part of the parish. 
Upon a little eminence ou the banks 
of the river Arun there is presumptive 
evidence of the sile of a Castle, sur- 
rounded by a deep fosse: the remains 
of a foundation of some large buiid- 
ing, which occupied the inner space, 
were discovered a few years ago. 
Yours, &c Fatuen Pavut. 
cassie 
The Purport of a Letter to Mr. Riosy, 
on the Death of Mr. Joun Fray- 

SHAM. 

“ Spargite humuin foliis, inducite fohtibus 
umibras.” Vine. 
Bowater Crescent, 

Woolwich, Feb. 10, 1810. 
M Y brother has just informed me 
i of the death of my old aud ve- 
nerable master and much-esteemed 
friend Joun Fransuam; acquaint- 
ing uve at the same time, that his 
buoks and manuscripts ace left to 
you, for your perusal and acceptance, 
should youdcem them worthy 4 place 
in your library. This information has 
induced me thus to trouble you, for 
the purpose of requesting, that, if 
amoug the Matheimatical books or 
manuscripts there should be any 
which you may deem of little value, 
you would have the goodness to be- 
stow them ou me rather than destroy 
them. I hope, Sir, you will not 
consider my request unreasonable, 
when | inform you that I have bech 
acquainted with Mr, Fransham for se- 
veral years, and that from the many 
conversations which i have had with 
him on Mathematical subjects, | had 
some slight grounds of expectation 
that he would have left me his Ma- 
thematical manuscripts, if not his 
books. 

When I was last in Norwich I had 
several opportunities of enjoying the 
pleasure oi Mr. Fransham’s company ; 
and on one of Liese occasions! gave hun 
a demonstration of a curious property 
of numbers, which he himself first 
discovered, but the truth of which he 
had never been able to prove, This 
property of numbers, with its demon- 
stration, hassince bee published in Ni- 
cholson’s Philosophical Jour. No. 105, 

It isnot so much, Sir, on account 
of the intrinsic value of his Mathema- 
tical manuscripls that | make this 
request, as from the caruest desire 
which | feel to passtss ens 

ys 


Sir, 
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his own hand-writing, which might 
occasionally cali to my recollection 
the many happy hours which | have 
spent in his company, and the delight 
which | formerly experienced in lis- 
tening to the precepts of his philo- 
sophy : 
“ Tum, pietate gravem ac meritis si forte 
viru quem 
Conspexére, silent, arrectisque auribus 
adstant.” Vinc. 


I cannot but regret, Sir, that our 
common friend was so slightly noticed 
in the Norwich Papers; | could hope 
that some one, who knew his worth, 
will record his abilities and virtues in 
one of the periodical publications ; 
and I should be happy to hear that 
this task had devolved upon yourself. 
He was certainly an extraordinary 
man; he was iude-d a rare instance 
of the union of practical and theore- 
tical philosophy. Asa Theologian, it 
was difficult, from his conversation 
on religious topicks, Loascertain what 
were his sentiments: that he believed 
in the existence of a First Cuuse, 
usually called God, 1 have not the 
slightest doubt; for 1 well remember 
that he once told me that the subject 
of a First Cause had formerly been 
an object of his most serious inquiry, 
and that, after a long and close in- 
vestigation of causes and effects, he 
was led to conclude that a “ First 
moving Power must have eiisted.” 
Should any suspicions be entertained 
with respect to this article of his be- 
lief, they may be instantly removed 
by a reference to one of his manu- 
scripts, intituled “ Metaphysicorum 
Elementa,” &c. his Appendix to which 
begins with these words: “ I believe 
the proof of the existence of au in- 
dependent and self-existent Being, 
from the impossibility of an infinite 
succession of dependent causes and 
effects, as that argument, as managed 
by Clarke in his Boylean Lectures, is 
convincing.” Again, in another part 
of the Preface are the following re- 
markable words: “ Smee it is evident 
that all possible figures or finite quan- 
tities of space, which are infinite in 
number, in all possible relations or 
manners, which are also infinite in 
pumber, do actually exist in infinite 
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space; nothing less than an infinite 
intellect, or an eternal progress in 
geometry, can ever exhaust the know- 
ledge ot the properties of these: but 
this is the sublimest contemplation, 
as its object is the most clear and 
simple, aud the intellectual faculties 
never fail to be increased by being 
exercised about the nature of God; 
which is the only proper aud worthy 
object of them. God is the subject 
of geometry, and the only object of 
science. Geometry alone can pro- 
perly be termed science; aud they who 
enter upon the study of it in theory, 
may, from the light of true science, 
observe the inexplicable obscurily of 
other subjects, and that they _hever 
before were sensible of what it was 
truly to know any thing: the ele- 
ments thereof are the foundation of 
almost all other knowledge, and also 
of all that is included im the term 
probability in almost ail ojher things.” 
His opinion of the nature of the “rst 
Cause way be in some degree kuown 
from the following Schoiium to one 
of the propositions in his ** Metaphy- 
sicorum Elementa :” 
« Scholium. 
Definitio. 

Ens non-dependens quod etigm causa est 
omuium cxterorum existentium, Deus 
appellatur. 

Hinc sequitur, 
Spatium esse Deum. 
Porro, 

Spatium solum esse Deum,” 

There is also aflixed to these * Ele- 
ments,” a Description of God, which 
concludes with “ Solum scientiz, nul. 
lum autem sensus, objectum: denique, 
coutemplatio divine tature certissi- 
mum et perfectissinum est mentalis 
fruitionis seu felicitatis interne vel 
realis fundamentum.” 

These quotations, Sir, are sufficient 
to prove his belief im the existence of 
a God. It must not, however, be 
concealed that he had no faith in the 
Christian religion—tor, from a strong 
association of ideas, he could not se- 
parate in his mind the precepts of 
Christianity from the couduct of its 
professors*.—Henee Christianity and 
pall-baiting Christianity and horse- 


docking—Christianity and huoting— 
in fine, Christianity and cruelty, were 





* It is to be regretted that Fransham blinded himself to the distinction between 
Christianity itselt, and the conduct of those who professed it ; for he certainly possessed 
a heart which, if it had been open to conviction, ¢ould not fail to have done honour 


to the cause. 


with 
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with him inseparable ideas; and as 
he possessed a heart in the highest 
degree susceptible of pity, gentleness, 
and kindness, particulirly to the in- 
ferior race of animals, he at once re- 


jected a religion, among the profes- 


sors of which he dvily witnessed what 
he deemed acts of cruelly and bar- 
barity. 

Asa Metaphysician, he was anardent 
admirer of Hume, whom he would 
sometimes call the “ Prince of Philo- 
sophers,” and whose tract or essay 
ou Natural Religiou be considered as 
one of the most exquisite and masterly 
productions of the human mind.— 
This was the only author among the 
moderns on the subject of metaphy- 
sicks whom he read with peculiar sa- 
tisfaction. Among the Anticnts, Plato 
and Cicero were his particular favour- 
ites, and the arguments of Colla in 
the Natura Deorum” of the latter 
always afforded bim an wteliectual 
feast. 

As a Mathematician, he was emi- 
nent rather for the solidity than the 
extent of hisknowledge. His love of 
accuracy rendered him an enthusiastic 
admirer of the antient Mathemati- 


cians; or, perhaps, more properly, 


his early attention to these writers 
rende him accurate. He had a 
higher veneration for Huelid than 
for Newton, and preferred the sle- 
ments of Geometry of the former to 
the Principia of the latter. Indeed, 
he never could understand the cele- 
brated Doctrine of F/uxions; and he 
has been heard to pronounce the Ana- 
lyst of Bishop Berkeley (a work writ- 
ten in confutation of that doctrine) 
as one of the finest specimens of rea- 
soning to be met with among the 
productions of the moderns. ‘The au- 
thors whom he most esteemed on 
Mathematicks were Euclid, Apollo- 
nius, and Archimedes; of the former 
of these he preferred the editions of 
Clavius and Dr. Simsoo; sud of the 
latter, that of Dr. arrow, probably 
because he had vever seen ihe Oxford 
edition. 

Among the modern writers on these 
subjects, one only escaped his ceusure ; 
this was Dr. Hamilton, Dean of Ar- 
magh, whose T'rvatise on Conic Sec- 
tions he cousidered as a truly classi- 
eal aud elegant performance: to this 
work he has beeu heard to say, that 
he devoted nearly two whole years, 
and that he derived the most exqui- 
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site pleasure from its distinguished 
accuracy and simplicity. It is, how- 
ever, here to be regretted, that be 
had never seen the work of Dr. Ro- 
bertson of Oxford on the same sub- 
ject (in Quarto), »s be would there 
have met with a History of the Conic 
Sections written in most elegant La- 
tin, which, to a man of hus classical 
taste, could not but have afforded the 
most exquisite deligit. 

Among his manuscript volumes 
there is one which he seems to have 
considered as a complete Mathemati- 
cal Manual for the Young Mathema- 
tician ; it contains the first principles 
of Algebra, some of the leading pro- 
perties of Numbers, some curious 
Questions relating to the A pplication 
of Algebra to Geometry, a small 
Table of the Square and Cube Roots 
of certain Numbers; and a great va- 
riety of Miscellaneous Problems, Of 
Algebra, however, or the analytic 
art, he entertained a very moderate 
opinion. He was well satistied with the 
grounds and methods of operation em- 
ployed by algebraists for the sulution 
of simple and quadratic Equations; but 
the resolution of Cubics by Cardan’s 
rule, by Sir Isaac Newton's method of 
divisors, or by the different modes of 
approximation, he cousidereu only as 
s0 may mechunical tricks or arts of 
legerdemuin, employed by their au- 
thors for the purpose oi displaying 
their skill in quirks and quibbics, to 
the great detriment of the Mathema- 
tical Sciences. Severe as this censure 
may at first appear, and unjust as it 
certainly ought to be considered with 
respect to the motives of these great 
inventors, it must, however, be con- 
fessed, that the mind does not receive 
that satisfaction from the operations 
of Algebra, which it derives trom the 
demonstrations of Geonetry. In the 
JSormer there is not that ratiocination 
which constitutes the distinguished 
excellence of the latter; nor can the 
wind take that cognizan.e, if it may 
be so expressed, of the object ot in- 
quiry through the successive sicps of 
the process, in which th t object be- 
comes amalgamated with sigas aud 
characters, which theu.selves become 
the principal »_bjects of onsideration, 
In ihe latter, on the contrary, the 
mind is coostautly presented with the 
view of an object, by meaus of a 
diagram, on which itcandweli through 
the whole demonstration, aud by 

which 
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which means it takes cognizance of 
every step in the process. ‘The con- 
nexion, moreover, which subsists be- 
tween the successive steps of a demon- 
stration affords a peculiar satisfaction 
and delight to the mind; whoever 
has made himself acquainted with that 
divine system of truths contained in 
Euclid’s Elements, must have expe- 
rienced the force of this observation. 
It ought not, therefore, to be a mat- 
ter of astonishment that one who had 
so long and so closely cultivated an 
acquaintance with the anticnt geome- 
tricians, those pre-eminent patterns 
of accuracy and elegance, should ex- 
press in strong terms his disapproba- 
tion of the science of Algebra, or 
that he should pronounce a work on 
the Doctrine of Fluxions, although 
written by Sir Isaac Newton himself, 
to bea ** Book of Mathematical Con- 
juration, or the Art of Legerdemain 
lustrated and exemplified by the 
prieciples of Mederu Algebra.” St 
must, however, be confessed, that he 
carried his veneration for the Auticnis 
to an unreasonable pitch, since he 
could seldom be induced to look at 
any modern book on Mathematicks. 
It is much to be regretted that he 
possessed this prejudice, since he 
would have found that some of the 
Jater writers on these subjects, parti- 
colarly Huygens, Halley, Keiil, and 
Bounyeastie, nol only possess ail the 
elegance of the Antients, but that they 
have improved upon their aceuracy ; 
the /ast more especially, who, in 
the notes affixed to his Geometry, 
has pointed out several inaccuracies 
i the reasoning of Euclid in his Ele- 
ments, 

To this admiration, however, of the 
antient Geometry must be attributed 
that accuracy of reasoning and logical 
precision fur which he was so emi- 
nenily distinguished ; yet it must be 
allowed that he was thoroughly scep- 
tica!; for scarcely a sentence could 
be uttered in his presence, or any in- 
formation communicated to him, with- 
out his rejoining with © Are you sure 
thal is true? On what do you ground 
your belief? You should be very 
cautious of the evidence of testi- 
mony. A Mathematician believes no- 
thing without proof,” &c. &c. 

He would sometimes amuse himself 
by playing at marbles in his room, or 
rather by waking eaperiments with 
marbles, for the purpose of practi- 
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cally ascertaining the truth of the sup- 
posed laws of motion, and of observing 
the efiects of the collision of elastic bo- 
dies. At other times he would sit deepiy 
musing witha bail or marble, or any 
other object, held between his finger 
and his thumb; and on his observing 
the body to fall on his suddenly re- 
mitting his retention, he would burst 
forth with exclamations of surprizxe 
and wonder that the object should not 
retain ils situation, and remain quictly 
at rest in the air, afler he had with- 
drawn the pressure which sustained 
it! On such occasions, to the mere 
vulgar observer, he would seem ¢ri- 
fling, and would, perhaps, be pro- 
nounced ** Non compos nentis;” but 
to the man of reflection he would ap- 
pear far otherwise; for in such in- 
stances he was only -expressing his 
astouishment at that cause, the nature 
of which it h«s surpassed even the 
genius of a Newton to determine. 

In his manners he was altogether 
remarkably singular, yet perfectly 
free from ostentation. He usually 
lived in a garret, where he supported 
himself by teaching the Greek, Latin, 
aid French languages aud Mathe- 
waticks; he also altended private fa- 


milies; aud there are several ladies of 


the first respectability in Norwich 
and iis vicinity, who have obtained 
an unusual degree of kuowledge in 
the Greek and Latin languages under 
his jnstructions. 

In his dress he was also very pecu- 
liar. He usually wore a short green 
jacket, abroad hat, large shoes, and 
coarse worsted stockings ; he almost 
constantly accustomed himscif to a 
great coat when silting at home in his 
garrel, though he would often appear 
without itabroad. He hasbeen thought 
by some to affect a singularity in his 
appearance; but no man was ever 
more devoid of affectation than he 
was, for he wholly disregarded the 
opinion of others with respect either 
to his character or his appearance; 
and in his dress, as indeed in every 
thing else, he only consulted his owa 
comfort and ease. 

In his physiognomy he somewhat 
resembled the celebrated Erasmus; 
and of late years suffered his grey hair 
to hang loose about his shoulders. 
As he walked the street, he wore his 
hat drawn over his eyes, and seemed 
consiantly looking downwards, hav- 
ing his hands most commonly -_ 
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him, except in very cold werther, 
when he usually folded his arms ia 
front of his breast. His countenance, 
though sedate, was highly expressive 
of intelligence; and in conversation 
ouhis favourite subjects, laaguage,me- 
taphysicks, and mathematicks, he al- 
ways appeared cheerful and animated. 

He was alsu remarkable for his in- 
dustry, of which he has left behind 
him ample testimouials, in five Ma- 
nuscript volumes in quarto, most 
acatly written, which contain original 
Essays and Disquisitions, both m verse 
aad prose, on Theology, Ethicks, Civil 
Polity, Mathematicks, Metaphssicks, 
Education, &c. &c.; together with 
compilations from the best authors. 
He accustomed himself to rise at five 
o'clock in the morningduring summer, 
and at six in the winter: in his diet 
and regimen he was peculiarly tem- 
perate, eating bud moderately of ani- 
mal food, and abstaining from the use 
of all strong liquors : he consequently 
enjoyed a sound state of health, and 
retained the perfect use of his facul- 
ties, to the last moments of his exist- 
ence; indeed, till within a few days of 
his death, he continued to give in- 
structions to his pupils. About an 
hour before his decease he requested 
‘tobe removed from his bed to his 
chair, when, | am informed, he said 
some gallant things to bis nurse, and 
declared that if he had to live his days 
over again, he would spend some 
portion of his time im the company 
and conversation of the softer sex, 
for whom, it must be confessed, he 
always appeared to entertain an aver- 
sion*. Soon after this, he expired 
without a word or agrosn; indeed so 
easy was lis death, that the ‘expira- 
tion of his last breath was not ob- 
served even by his nurse, who was 
sitting by his side. Thus peaccfuilly 
and happily terminated the life of 
John Fransham, a man pre-eminently 
distinguished for his learning and 
erudition, for the profundity of his 
reasoning, and for his acquaintance 
with antient philosophy.— A man, 
whose moral character was unexcep- 
tionable, and whe, though not a pro- 
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fessor of Christianity, was a pattera 
worthy the imitation of Christiaas— 
he was, though poor, most scrupu- 
lously bonesi—his disposition was 
wild aud benevoleut—he possessed a 
tender sensibility tor the feelings of 
others—a sensibility which he ex- 
tended even to the minutest insect ia 
the creation, Wholly regardiess of 
the world, and of the things which are 
in the world, he lived a Jife of primi- 
tive simplicity ; aud died, as he lived, 
iu peace with all mankind, in the se- 
venty-ninth year of bis age. 

I perceive, Sir, that 1 have unin- 
tentionally given a hasty, unfinished, 
and therefore probably incorrect 
sketch of ny late worthy and esicem- 
ed friend. 1 trust, however, that you 
will pardon me for the trouble which 
I have thus given you, when | assure 
you, that what I have above weitica 
flowed inyoluatarily from my pea, 
the instant I heard of his death; this, 
I hope, will also serve as au apology 
for the inaccuracy with which it may 
be written. 

Were | not aware ef your numerous 
and important avoeatious, | would 
earnestly request you to favour the 
publick, through the medium of the 
periodical publications, with a Me- 
moir of this extraordinary man; i, 
however, you cannot find leisure suf- 
ficient for this purpose, L should 
esteem it as a particular favour if you 
would communicate to me any infor- 
mation relative to his last moments— 
the circumstances in which he dicd— 
his birth—education, place of inter- 
menl, &c. &e. | hope some “ Firm 
miemorial will stand erected nigh,” Lo 
mark the spot where Fransham lies— 

verhaps, if the circumstances in which 
- died will not permit this, a small 
subscription among a few of his select 
friends nught be sufficient to effect i. 
* Et tumelu:n facite, et tumulo super- 
addite carmen.” 
Yours, &e. W. Sainr. 

[The list ef Mr. Franshain’s 3/a- 
nuscript Worles, in Use possession of 
Edward Rigby, sq. of Norwich, shall 
be given in our next.] 





, ‘ 

¥ This aversion, however, was rather to what he deemed the frivolities of the sex, than to 
the sex itself; for, whenever he met with a woman who could converse with him on his 
favourite subjects, Language, Metaphysicks, aud Mathematicks, he was unusually 


elevated and deligiited. 


Delicacy here forbids the mention ef a lady, whose classical 


taste and literary accomplishments afforded Mr. Fransham a refined pleasure from her 


friendly society aad polite conversation. 


It should also be observed, that Mr. Fran- 


sham has often been heard te express his regret that he had vot married early in lif 


Mr. 
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C—C—C. Oxford, 
Mr. Ursa, jue. 
] N an entertaining Work (“ A Trip 

to Coaiham,”’&c.) of Mr. Hutton’s, 
to whom, with myself, many of your 
Readers, Mr. Urban, have, during a 
series of years, been indebted for 
amusement and isiruction, the death 
of Athelwold by the hand of King 
Edgar is adverted to, as having taken 
place at J/arewood in Yorkshire (the 
spot from w..ence the family of Las- 
celles derive their title). if the pre- 
sent communication be worthy your 
acceptance, | beg herewith to oiler 
you reasons for believing the above 
statement to be erroneous, and the 
following to be the fact; 

When the circumstance referred to 
is reported to have happened, Edgar 
held his court at Murlborough, about 
twenty miles distant from which was 
a considerable torest, called Hare- 
wood; and which now consists of 
nearly 3000 acres, but divided into 
three woods; one portion of which 
(the name handed duwn from sire to 
son) is known as * Dead Man’s Copse,” 
and a particular spot therein, to and 
from whicha path has been constanily 
kept open, is called “* Dead Man’s 
Plack,” or Plat, and is commonly 
known as a place where a King killed 
one of his Noblemen. 

Mr. [Hutton gives aun extractin proof 
as he supposes of his authority. “* The 
King ha 
in the wood of Werwelley (perhaps 
Werfe valicy, now Wharfdale) that 
now is called Harewode.” 

Now, Sir, adjoining to the Hare- 
wood which J advance as having been 
the place of Athelwold’s murder, and 
which is in Hampshire, is the village 
of Wuerwer; and here, after the 
death of Edward the ~yer) who was 
slain at the instigation of his mother- 
in-law, Elfrida, at Corfe Castle, was 
a Monastery of Benedictine Nuns, 
founded me endowed by her, in ex- 
piation of that crime, aud as weil of 
the murder of her first husband Athel- 
wold, to which she was believed privy, 
and the scene of which was not more 
from Wherwell than two miles. 

At the dissolution of religious houses 
by Henry the Eighth, Wherwell was 
included, and the domain belonging 
to it bestowed on one of his favourites, 
the Lord de la Warr: from him it 
descended to the family of Sir Tho- 
snas Fryer ; whe leaving two daugh- 


the Earl with him to bunt . 


ters co-heiresses, one of them mar- 
ried the late Joshua Iremonger, 
aman of great respectability in the 
county of Southampton, who for a 
series of years possessed sufficient in- 
terest to return a Member for the 
Borough of Andover. 

Mr. lremonger, possessing, in right 
of this marriage, one portion of the 
Wherwell estate, purchased the other, 
and resided in the old mansion, which 
was erected on the sile, and with 
the materials, of the cntient monas- 
tery. He died, in very advanced life, 
about six years since, The woods al- 
luded to were, during his life-time, 
of peculiar beauty ; the diflerent rides 
through them were kept in the high- 
est order, and their extent between 
twenty and thirty miles: but the pre- 
sent possessor resides not at Wherwell, 
and the pruning-knife and scythe have 
given place to the murdering axe 
and exterminating bill-hook. The 
rides are wearly grown over; and 
a very short space will elapse, ere it 
may be diflicult to prove that such 
things were. Yet is the particular 
place alluded to visible, and the fre- 
quent access thereto will probably 
always mark the spot, unless the de- 
struction of the woods shall take place, 

I have much respect for Mr. Hut- 
ton’s general correctness; and he, | 
dare believe, will not be displeased at 
the above sta'ement from, Sir, 

Yours, &c. W. J. 

— 

Mr. Urnran, July 3. 
T is thirty years since, and before 
I anued into the connubial state, 
that 1 met in some periodical Work 
with the Epitaph in page 509, sup- 
posed to have been written by Mr, 
Mason ; and, being struck with, | tran- 

scribed it, 

I have since too fatally proved the 
truth of some of the lines; and it 
scems almost to have heen from a pre- 
sentiment, that I had copied them; 
for i attended my eldest Daughter to 
her grave at Bristol, and subsequently 
my two others to theirs also, but nearer 
home, and by the same fatal national 
disease. 

1 cannot agree with your Corre- 
spondent in his sentiments as to the two 
concluding lines, which he has omit- 
ted ; for what but those could support 
a bereft Parent under trials like mine? 

1 can experimentally speak, that it 


was to a Daughter's patience under 
that 
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that lingering disease —it was her 
hope ou the approach of death—it 
was her faith in the glorious promises 
of ‘the Gospel, that has brought my 
mind: to hee op od he Rete | 
ill, aud given the’ comforting hope 
Wy tat Father 


ere 


Ww 
that it is to a merciful 


of Cundover, in the county of Salop, 
about cight miles from Shrewsbury. 
The Castle is a square beilding, with 
a square tower at each corner. Its 
founder, or more probably its restorer, 
was Robert Kurnell, prshep ot-Bath 
and Wells, Treasuser, and fterwards 
Chancellor of England who in 1292 was 
sent to the Marches «i Scotland, where 
he was employe: in a peremptory 
embassy, to demand of the Scots wh 

they had to object to the claim of his 
master the King to the right and ex 
ercise of the superiority and direct 
dominion over their kingdom? Ia 


a this office he died, aud was interred 


bh EW want (rombing sngsinn 
; . Springs ; 
Nosy, ssh treasure to fair Bristol's 
like me, to soothe disease and 


spriogs—in vain: 

To thierk the fading cheek, the sinki Hf) 

° ng eye; 

Fralh the chill epow to wipe the dainps of 

‘ th : [breath : 
Audwateh, ia dumb despair, 


short’ning 


Ordain’d to lose the partner of my breast, 
Whose virtue warm’d me,and whose beauty 


ble t 5 [prove 
Pram’d every tie, that binds the soul to 
Her duty idship—and her friendship 


[sigh 


} But"yet—rememb’ring thus the parting © 


Appoints the just to slumber, not to die 
The starting tear J check’d-«E kiss'd the 

‘ted, ins We 7 oe mS) 
And not to earth resign’ her—but to God. 
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No. 2. is the 
183 fect long 
ents only re- 

he Contnons of 
time the Lords 
The 


liament, 
remain Of & 
and 41 broad 
maining), ih 
En rt fat, a 
occupied the hall Of the Castle. 
Statutum “de Meret 
MS rou ‘be'p' 
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tiquity are situated in the bundred 
Gaeyt. Mac, July, 1811, 


. of du 


in his Cathedral at Wells. His suc- 
cessor in the Castle was’ Sir Edward 
Burell, who served in many actions 
im Sevtland under Edward |. and ap- 
peared with great splendour; he was 
always attended with @ chariot deck- 
ed with banners, on which were de- 
picted his arms. In_ 1346, it came 
ipte the posséssion of Nicholas Lord 
Burwell, who dicd in the year 138%, 
and was buried im Acton Burnell 
Church, under an altar tomb, with a 
brass inlaid im it of the of an 
armed inan, and @ brass plate thus in- 
scribed : 
Pic facet b's Michus Barne§, 
miles, O'n’s Be Molgat, gui sbijt rb 
bie Januari Mins ani dann € € Come 
Rrrrij Cul ave p’pitier v's am’. ee 
- The manor continued in the Barnell 
Mily till the 9th of Edward I!. when 
Lord aera a without 
Tiale itsue, he defi this and other 


estates tu “his pres ng = Rg mar~ 

to John de 

eee nritthea the § in ; 
mily, in whieh it’ 

of Hevry V. Cam 

above-named Maud 

first husband John Lo 


4 

80 brought this to his fi 
But he does pot ppear 

et in the reign 
Bovcih were in postestion of 

rancis Lord Lovell, i 
to Kichard INL. fi 
Henry ViI. beingse 
geve it to Jasper Bath 
with other estates ‘fm this 
bat he dying without Tauey 
verted lp the crowp; and entry 
gave them to ‘Thomas Howard,’ 
whom hex 


at Flodden-Field. 
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The present respectable possessor 
of this beautiful domain is Sir Ed- 
ward Smythe, Bart. whose family be- 
came possessed of it in the reign of 
King Charles II. 

Yours, &c. 
————EE . 
Awatysis or Books. 
No. IV. 

Title. ‘“ Restitution of decayed 
Intelligence in Antiquities, concern- 
ing the most noble and renowned 
English Nation. By the Study and 
Travel of R. V. [Richard Verstigan. ] 
Dedicated unto the King’s most ex- 
cellent Majesty.” 

{An Engraving on the title page of 
the Tower of Babel, with parties taking 
their departure from it in all direc- 
tions. Motto,] 

“‘ NationumUrigo.—London: Printed 
for Samuel Mearne, John Martyn, and 
Henry Herringman, 1673.” 

Contents. Dedication to King 
James; complimenting him as “ de- 
scended of the chiefest blood-royal of 
our ancient English-Saxon Kings.” An 
Epistle “ to the most renowned Eng- 
lish Nation; and especially to the 
studious and lovers of Antiquity, that 
concern the same.”—“ The greatness 


D. Parxes, 


of my love unto my most noble na- 
tion, most dear unto me of any nation 
in the world, and which with ali my 
best endeavours I desire to gratifie, 
hath induced me to the performance 


and publishing of this work. For al- 
beit my grandfather, Theodore Row- 
land : erstigan, was boru in the Dutchy 
of Geldres (and there descended of an 
ancient and worshipful family) whence, 
by reason of the wars and loss of 
friends, he (being a young man) came 
into England about the end of the 
reign of K. Henry 7. and there mar- 
ried and soon after died, leaving my 
father at his death but nine months 
old, which gave cause of making his 
fortune meaner than hence it might 
have been: yet can | account myself 
ofuo other than of the English na- 
tion, as well for that Engiand hath 
been my sweet birth-place, as also for 
that I needs must puss in the self- 
same descent of that thrice noble na- 
tion,” &c. 

Lalin and English testimonies. 

Chap. 1. ** Of the original of nations, 
and consequently of that nation from 
the which Englishmen are undoubted- 
ly descended.”—* nglish men are 
y Bservar of German race, and were 


heretofore generally called Saxons; 
and even unto this day, the Britains 
(which yet retain their ancient habita. 
tion in Cambria or Wales, as also in 
Cornwal, and of us are called Weick 
men and Cornish men) do not in their 
own tongue call us English men, but 
Saisons, and our language Saisonaeg, 
which is according to the first and ge. 
neral name that our ancestors brought 
with them out of Germany into Bri. 
tain. In like manner we are still 
termed by the name of Sasons of the 
Scoltish men that yet retain their an. 
cient [rish tongue, as also of the Irish 
men iv their own language; who in 
their orthography write us Saxonach, 
but pronounce us Sasonagh: for the 
Irish language, as also the Welch, is 
even unto this day utterly unac- 
quainted with thenames of England and 
Englishmen.” — Inhabitants of parts 
of Germany. “ Istevones, oulerest wo- 
ners, that is, such as dwell most out- 
ward. Ingevones seemeth to be inner. 
woners, that is to say, inwarddwellers, 
Burgundiones seem rightly to have 
been named bourg-woners, that is 
such as dwell in bourghs, or fenced 
places. Hermiones seem to have 
rightly been herst-woners, that is the 
dwellers in certain woods. And the 
Sicambri (which are now the people 
of Geldria), rightly in their own Ger- 
man language to have been Sighcam- 
pers, that is combaters or fighters of § 
victory, for that sigh in the ancient 
Teutonic is victory, and a camper, 
a combater. 

Chap. 2. “ How the ancient noble 
Saxons, the true ancestors of English- 
men, were originally a people of Ger- 
many; and how honourable it is for 
Englishmen to be descended from the 
Germans.” —“ A Hollander and a 
Frenchman met together on the way 
as they were travelling ; and falling 
out, went to buffets; the Hoilander 
was too hard for the Frenchman, and 
threw him down, whereat the French- 
man cried out Nosire Dume, The 
Hollander, hearing this, was much 
moved, and bad beshrew his heart for 
his folly, in not telling him sooner 
that he was of Rotterdam, * for,” 
guoth he, “ | am of Rotterdam my- 
self, and thou art my countrynran; 
and hadst thou but told me so much 
before, | had not beaten thee.” —*Why 
the Germans are a most noble nation. 
1 Germans the continued possessors 
of Germany. 2. Germans never sub- 
dued by any. 3. Germans had = 

mi 
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mixt their language. Englishmen is- 
sued from the Germans.” 

Chap. 3. “ Of the ancient manner of 
living of our Saxon ancestors. Of the 
idols they adored, while they were 
Pagans, and how they grew to be of 
the greatest name and habitation of 
any other people of Germany.”—** A 
earved stick they called Al-mon-aght, 
that is to say, Al-mon-heed ; to wit, 
the regard or observation of all the 
Moons; and here hence is derived the 
name of Almanac.” —Our old names 
of the twelve months of the year: 
January —“ Wolf-monat, or mo- 
neth, because people are wont iu that 
month to be more in danger to be 
devoured of wolves. February,Sprout- 
kele; by kele meaning kele-wort, 
which we now call the colewort, the 
greatest pot-wort in time long past 
that our ancestors used, and the broth 
made therewith was thereof called 
kele, It was the first herb that in 
this mouth began to yield out whole- 
some sprouts. During 600 years that 
Rome was without physicians, the peo- 
ple used to plant great store of these 
worts. February 1s yet in the Nether- 
lands called Spruckel.— March, Lenct- 
monat, or length month, because the 
days did then first begin in length 
to exceed the nights. Hence the Lent, 
or lent fast.—April, Oster-monat. 
Some think of a goddess called Gostar 
(a supposed cause of the Easterly 
winds). Ost in Teutovic is East, and 
Ostend, which rightly in English is 
East end, as to the ships it appeareth 
which through the narrow seas do 
come from the West. So our name 
of the feast of Easter, in Saxony still 
called Ostern, from Oster-mouat.— 
Hay, Tri-milki, because in the plea- 
sant month of May they began to 
milk their kine three times in the day. 
—June, Weyd-monat, because their 
beasts did then weyd [wade] in the 
meadows. In the Teutonic a mea- 
dow is called a weyd.—July, Heu- 
monat, or hay-monat, beimg the 
time of hay-harvest,—/ugust, Arn- 
monat, or barn-monat, intending 
thereby the then filling their barns 
with corn. — Seplember, Gerst-mo- 
nat, for that barley, which that 
mouth commonly yielded, was an- 
ciently called gerst* ; the name of 
barley being given unto it by reason 
of the drink therewith made, calied 
beer, and from beerlegh, it came to 





* Hence grist, then yest, 


be berlegh, and from berlegh to bar- 
ley. So in like manner beer-heyrn, 
to wit, the over-decking or covering 
of beer, came to be called berham, 
aud afterwards barm.—October, Wyn- 
monat, wine-month. —— November, 
Wint-monat, to wit, wind-month ; 
whereby we may see that our ances- 
tors were in this season of the year 
made acquainted with blustering Bo- 
reas; and it was the ancievt custom 
for ship-men then to shroud them- 
selves at home, and to give over sea- 
faring (notwithstanding the littleness 
of their then used voyages), untill 
blustering March had bidden them 
well to fare. December, Winter-mo- 
nat, or month, but after the Saxons 
received Christianity they then of de- 
votion to the birth-time of Christ 
termed it by the name of Helighmo- 
nat, that is to say, Holy Month,” 
Chap. 1V. ‘ Of the Isle of Albion, 
afterward call d Britain, and now 
England, Scotland, and Wales. And 
how it is shewed to have been conti- 
nent, or firm land with Galha, now 
named France, since the tlood of 
Noah.” —* ln what manner it pleased 
Almighty God in the beginning of 
the worid to divide the sea from the 


dry land, is to us unknown: but al- 
together unlikely it is that there were 
any isles before the deluge; and so 
much may be gathered from the words 
of Seripture—howbeit by that great 
and universal deluge many isles were 


doubtless caused. Moreover, itis ma- 
nifest by the Scriptures, that since 
the time of the aforesaid deluge, some 
alterations, both of seaand land, have 
also been made, as it may appear 
where it is said of the meetwg of 
certain kings, all these met logether 
in the wood-valley, which is now the 
salt sea, Gen, 14. So as this valley, 
having i the time of Abraham 
been iull of trees, was now in the 
time of Moses the salt sea.—That our 
Isle hath been continent with Gallia 
hath been the opinion of divers. The 
first appearance to move likelihood 
of this thing is the nearness of the 
land between England and France, 
that is, from the clifts of Dover, unto 
the like cliffs lying between Calis and 
Bullin. These cliffs on either side of 
the sea, lying just opposite the one 
unto the other; both of one substance, 
that is of chalk and flint, the sides of 
both towards the sea plainly appear. 
ing to be broken off from some more, 
ot the same stuil or matter, that it 

hath 
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hath sometime by nature been fastned 
unto, the length of the said cli along 
the sea-shure being on the oue side 
answerable in elfect to the length of 
ba very like on the other side, and 
the distance between both, as some 
skilfu! sailors report, nyt excecding 
twenty-four miles. To make this 
more plain to appear, this «axim or 
inciple must be granted, Thot there 
is nothing broken, but it bath been 
whole. Cliffs, the name of clitft 
coming from our verb to cleave, is 
unio these more aptly given, for that 
they seem uuto our view as cleft or 
cloven from the part that sometime 
belonged to them. ‘This conjuncture 
to have remained for some space 
after the great and general deluge, 
and the breach aad separation of Al- 
bion from Gallia by the said deluge 
not to have been caused, is by sundry 
ons to be proved—The Nether- 
ands have heretofore been sea: divers 
steeples at iow water do yet appear 
of the town and villages that have 
beca drowned,” &c. 
Chap. 5. “ Of the arrival of the 
Saxous out of Germany into Britain : 
and how they received the Christian 


faith, possessed the best part of the 
counir), called it England; and leav- 


ing the wame of Saxons, came gene- 
rally to be called Englishmen.”— 


«“ scotish-men take the pame of 


Scotts or Scytis of the ancient Teu- 
tonic verb scytan, whereof cometh 
our Eeglish verb to shoot. Moreover 


the Picis, a people not so called of 


painiing their bodies, but their true 
mae was Phichlian, that is to say, 
Sghiers. —Of the aame of London, 
Our Saxon ancestors calied :t Lunden, 
adding thereunto the ordinary ter- 
mination which they gave to ai! well- 
fenced cities, or rather such as had 
oris or castics annexed uato them, 
by calling it Lunden)irig and Lunden- 
ceaster, that is Londonbury or Lon- 
don-chester.—N ume of York. Called 
by the ancient Britains Caer-efroc,call- 
ed by our ancestors (the Saxons) Eber- 
wyc, which by vulgar abbreviation 
might come to boric, or uoric, and 
so lastly York. ver or ever is in 
Our ancient language a_ wild-bore, 
wyc is a refuge or retreat. ‘There 
remains yct a toll called tiuid-law, 
which ws paid for caitic at Bowdam- 
bar, a gaic of the city so called, and 
‘was Jirst granied for the payment of 
guids that conducted men (by like 


to save them from being hurt by this 
cruci beast), thorow the said forest.— 
The Britains were origmaily a people 
of the Gaules, which the Saxons called 
Wallisnh; hence Walsh or Welsh, 
French authors call our Wales,Gaules, 
our Coruwales, Cornugaules.” 

Chap. 6. ‘ Of the Danes and the 
Normans, and their comimg into Eng. 
land. And how the English see 
have stili notwithstanding retained 
the corps aud body of the realm.” 

Chap. 7. “ Of the great Antiquity 
of our antient English Tongue: and 
of the propriety, worthiuvess, and 
amplitude thereof. With an expla- 
nation of sundry our most ancient Eng- 
lish words.”—** Our sucient English 
Sa.cons language is to be accompted 
the Teutonic tougue. This lan- 
guage is undoubtedly that which at 
the confusion of Babel, the 1eutonic 
people (those | mean that were con- 
ducied by Tuisco) did speak. Its an- 
pes | proved from this tradition, 
caused at the tower of Babel, and 
continued even to this day. When it 
happeneth that any ove chanceth to 
spe’k confusedly, we say unto him, 
What babble you? or by mis-pronun- 
ciation, What babel you ?—Our an- 
cient language consisted most at first 
of words of monusyllabies. 

Ancieot English words: 

Addie, Ill, or diseased. We yet say 
addie-eggs when they are corrupt. 

Agoten. Poured out. Goiters, other. 
wise gutters, 

Aider-best. Best of dil. 

Aider-earst. First of all. 

Asinder. Asunder, separate. 

Awarpen, or awurpen. Thrown cr cast, 
Hence mould-warp in some parts of Eng- 
land used for a mole. 

Bern. A child. Bearna, children. 

Beswungen, Beswinged, scourged. 

Binne. A manger. 

Bede. A messenger. 

Bedinng. Peddine- 

Cop. A head. 

Cuth. Known, acquainted; thus um 
cuth, uncouth, unket, unknown. 

Cwerterne. A kind of prison. Q. A 
square enclosed garden. 

Dene or den, or denn, A valley, 4 
cave, &c. 

Dune. A hill. Hence downs. 

Neabureas. Neighbours. Quasi nigh- 
boors. Boor, a clown. 

Ryc. A country of province; thus, 
Bighop-ric, &c. &c. 

Chap. 8. ‘* The etymologies of the 
ancient Saxon proper pames of meg 
and womeas: 

Alcuin, 





¢ 
1911.] 

Alcuin, or Alcwya 

Alfred, or All-wred. 

¢. 
Dunstane. Dune, a mour/ain, stane, 
stone. Constancy v1 stability. 

Edward. Eadgard, Keeper of his oath. 

Henry. Hanryc. Han, fave: rye, 
wealth.” 

Chap. 9. “ How by the surnames 
of the families of England, it may be 
discerned from wheuce they take their 
original 5, ta wit, whether from the 
ancient English--axons, or from the 
Danes and Normans. 

Instances, ‘ames from towns end- 
ing in beke, Welbcke; in berie, Brad- 
bury: in burg, J//borrow; in bye, 
W illowby, near anoted willow, Whit- 
by; mw shaw, Bradshaw, broad sha- 
dow, “kriushaw, shadew of defence 
@rsheltc:. Thorp, a village, Lang- 


OF eack beloved. 
Fred, peace. All 


throp, Coiithorp; in Tou. proverb. 


In foord, wham, in ley, avd tun, 
The most of Exglish surnames run. 


Of such surnames as we may sup- 

se to take their original from the 

anes: Johnson, Tomson, Nivolson, 
Davison, Sanderson, &c. are descend- 
ed of Danish race. 

Of the surnames coming from the 
Normans: 

Darcy, Coniers, Danvers, Courte- 
may, Tathot, Nevile, Tubervile, &c. 
Tam of opinion that all the gentlemen 
whose surnames begin with Fitz [ Fils] 
are nol to be thought Normans, but 
of those gentlemen of Flanders, which 
Baidwin the king of that couniry 
did send tu their aid.” 

Chap. 10. “ Of our ancient English 
titles of honour, dignities and of- 
fices, and whai they signifie, Also the 


signification of our Engish names of 


contempt, King, Teutonic Cuning 
and Cyning. Queen, Cuninginne or 
Cuningina. Lord, Laford, trom Laf, 
a loai or bread, an afforder of bread, 
Alderman, Ealdorman, an elder or 
senior, Names of contempt: fixen, 
or vixen, a she fox, anciently called 
foxen. Knave, cnapa or knaep, a 
boy, or inferior servaut. Raseall, an 
il-favoured, lean and worthless deer. 
Quean, a barren old cow. And now, 
desiring the benevolent Reader, cour- 
teously to accept of my pains and 
endeavours, and at his discretion to 
— such few faults asin the print- 

g tay happen to have escaped, [ 
here take my leave. Vale.” 

Yours, &c. J. B. 
vuly 8, 


Analysis of Books.— Illustrations of Horace. 


Iucustrations or Loraces. 
Boow Il, Satine IV. 

EPKATEDLY as | strive to enter 

into the spirit of this composi- 
tion, I cannot help believing, that 
the subtile parts of it are evaporated 
by time and lost to us, and that the 
Bard had something else in view than 
to deride the Epicureins, or at least 
the leves catillones of that sect, as 
Baxter calls them; notwithstanding 
that appears to be the general opinioa 
of the commeatators. 

I would fain avoid falling into the 
vice of those, who are constantly 
conjuring more meaning out of aa 
author, about whom they have ua- 
dertaken to make a great fuss, than 
ever he himself was conscious of. But 
in works of wit and genius, especially 
those, where every thing turns on 
humour aud persiiiage, and where, 
though the particular mcidents which 
gave rise to the piece, and to which 
every observation more or less co- 
vertly relates, are nd longer known, 
a peculiar gift of divination is some- 
times the only means of solving the 
wnigma, in order to find out the pro- 
per station, from which it may be 
scen at all poinis, as it was seen b 
those for whom the work was origt- 
ually composed. 

] may then, since the matter will 
not adit of proof positive, be de- 
ceived ia my idea: but I think I per- 
ceive a number of gentle intimations 
in this dialogue between Horace and 
Catius, which induce me to suppose, 
that the whole piece was wrole solely 
for the amusement of Maecenas and 
his convivial intimates, aud that the 
principal drift of it (perhaps by agree- 
meat between Horace and his tlus- 
trious friend) was to reprehend one of 
Mecenas’s commensals, who plumed 
himself much too highly on his science 
iu the philosophy of the kitchen, and 
perhaps was sometimes rather tire- 
some to the company on that subject, 
ig a keen but inotlensive manner eveu 
to the person at whom il was aimed, 
especially if he were one of those who 
can join the laugh though at their 
own trifling expence. The particu- 
lar strokes that have led me to this hy- 
pothesis will be touched upon in the 
subsequent remarks, [t appears more- 
over to be favoured by the circum- 
stance, that the anonymous preceptor 
of Catius, whose maxims the latter 
communicates to Horace by way of 

abstract, 
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abstract, directs his primary view to 
combine taste and elegance in eating 
with the utmost possble frugality, 
and with a constant allention to what 
is most conducive to health. Ac- 
cordingly, his philosophy may be thus 
defined: The art of gratifying the 
palate with the least prejudice to the 
stomach and the purse. But what 
then is there so ridiculous in such cu- 
Jinary philosophy, a consi- 
dered, as to qualify it for an object of 
general satire? Jt is manifestly no 
otherwise ridiculous than by the high 
dogmatical tone in which Horace 
makes Catius deliver his mysteries, 
and the excessive refinement of some 
of his precepts: but even this seems 
pretty plainly to point at some par- 
ticular person, and -hews a design of 
raisin, a little merriment at his cost. 
To banter a man and make meiry 
with him in particular cases, when it 
is done among intimate friends, in a 
delicate and harmless manner, for the 
diversion of the company, upon a 
fair subject of ridicule afforded b 
him, is confessecily allowable: but it 
would betray little genuine wit, to 
employ such means for holding up to 
View in earnest the real absurdities 
and fvoleries of certain characters, 
the passions and habits of individuals, 
for their correction and amendment. 
But what should we think, if he with 
whose lickerish tongue and cunnin 
tricks to reconcile his gourmandize an 
vanily with the straightness of his 
finances, Horace thus makes merry, 
should at last turn out to be no other 
than — Horace himself? At least it 
would be n: ‘ther the first time nor the 
Fast of his adopting the very hecom- 
ing patt of a homo urbanus & facetus, 
frankly to lay ~ ge to the shafts of 
ridicule that side of his person on 
which he was most assailable, and re- 
specting such frailties as he was not 
very much inclined just at present to 
correct. 

I desire to lay no greater stress on 
this hy pothesis than it may be thought 
to deserve ; and have advanced it in 
no other view than to set the reader’s 
wits at work to try whether he can 
eoutrive avy beller, or one more ex- 
planatory of the picce before us: 
since both in itself and on account of 
the many temporury and local vicissi- 
tudes that have succeeded in so long 
2 period, notwithstanding all the «tlic 
salt with which it is so highly sea- 
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soned, it must be classed with those 
compositions which are least calcu- 
lated to suit the relish of the modern 
reader. 

Unde & qué Catius?] Who this 
Catius is, whether a real or (as ap- 
pears to me more credible) merely a 
fictitious person, whom Horace gave 
the part of a disciple of an anonymous 
gastrosopher to play, must, for want 
of more accurate intimations, remain 
to us unknown, That it could not 
be (as Lambinus and others have 
thought) the epicurean philosopher 
Catius, on whose spectra Cicero, ina 
letter written in the year 708 to C, 
Cassius, is pleased to be jocular*, is 
obvious, because Cicero speaks of 
him as one lately deceased — unless 
he appeared to the poet only as a 
spectrum. If the interlocutor, as I 
believe, is merely a creature of the 
poet's own creation, he had likewise 
a right to create him a name, and the 
name of an epicurean, formerly 
known by writings, which now no- 
body read, was as suitable to his pur- 
pose, as any other. Catius himself 
could hardly have appeared to the 
bard after his death: but the bard 
might have raised him from the dead 
if he wanted him. 

Repetes mox, sive est nature hoe, 
sive arlis opus.| Horace seems in 
these last words to point at a certain 
art of memory (Mnemenica ), the in- 
vention whereof the Greeks attributed 
to their Simonides, and of which, 
whoever has a mind to it, may find a 
not excessively clear account in the 
last third of the third book, Rhetori- 
corum ad Herennium, which goes 
under Cicero’s name. The art con- 
sisted in this, that a certain place, or 
some conspicuous object (locos), for 
instance, a house, a temple, a colon- 
nade, a nook, &c, was selected; to 
these Jocos, certain ‘sensible forms 
(imagines), and to these forms the 
ideas or topics to be remarked were 
attached — an art, which implied a 
long, laborious practice, and a very 
good natural memory, in order to be 
of any use to the possessor. — Proba- 
bly the ponere signa in the second 
line, has reference to this act, and the 
signa denote the forms, to which Ca- 
tius designed to attach the leading 
points of what he heard from bis mas- 
ter. 





bd Epist. ad Famil, lib, xv. ep. xvi. 
Ipse 
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Ipsa memor pracepta canum, cela- 
bitur autor.] if Horace had been 
solely intent upon -megpeacy boyy Epi- 
cureans (which, to say the truth, 
would not have been altogether decent 
in him, especially at this time, when 
be was sacrificing so largely at the 
shrine of the jolly god Bacchus and 
the fair Aphrodite), what could have 
hindered him from naming the author 
of the gastrosophy which he makes 
Catius so sententiously deliver? — 
This methinks isa strong ground of 
conjecture, in favour of my opinion, 
that the whole composition, at least 
as to its general purport, is nothing 
more than a picce of convivial plea- 
gantry, a humorous joke on one, 
who, ae not named, as an unne- 
eessary publicity, was a member of 
the cotterie well known to the rest of 
the set. Iifso, then it is immediately 
conceivable why it was thought pro- 
per not to give up a good companion 
to public ridicule: if not, however, 
what reason could Horace, who on 
far more serious occasions makes sw 
little scruple to mention names, have 
for becoming all at once so very dis- 
erect, in so hermless a sally of wit? 

Catius proceeds now to treat Ho- 
race with the lecture of his philoso- 
phical master, from whom he was 
just come, as well as he can recollect 
it, and in that kind of methodical 
disorder, which is occasioned by the 
fear of omitting any part of it. It 
consists of xvi articles, which con- 
tain the rules and precautions respect- 
ing the quality of meats and drinks, 
and their manner of preparation ; 
together with a supplement, wherein 
a few farther directions relating to the 
arrangement of the table and cleanli- 
ness are subjoined. 

Longa quibus fucies ovis erit, &c.] 
Lambinus and Cruqnuius have very 
needlessly puzzled their brains about 
whether and how far these oosophical 
rules, and the reasons alleged by Ca- 
tius in behalf of the superior excel- 
lence of oblong eggs, is founded in 
physics or not. It is obvious that 
this suphistical oval philosophy — 
is persiflage. He begins with the 
eggs, because among the Romans 
they were substituted for the soups 
now in use, and which were unknown 
to them, and then follows pretty 
nearly the order in which the dishes 
Were wont to be served up. 

Si vespertinus subjlo, Se.) I read 
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with Bentley muste Falerno, without 
deeming it necessary Lo insert his re- 
ark, that hereby the hel/uonume 
aineyia et incepta diligentia lepide is 
ridicuied, because they siceped the hea 
nol w water, but wm wine; vot in ang 
sunt of wine, bul in Palernian 3 not ia 
any Falernian wince, bui exactly in Pa~ 
leruian stu. Lfor my par! see ne- 
thing ere bout gluttons and gor. 
mandizers : the rule'scens to ine Bti« 
ther ere wor less than an economical 
device of a good honest iandiord, whe, 
having uothing better to set before 
his guest, coming late and unawares, 
than ahen killed for the nonce, re- 
solves at least to make it palatable. 
To this end the soaking it in Falernian 
lees or must, which had a very poig- 
nant and strong quality, seems to have 
been a recipe warranted by experience. 
What the Romans called mustum, 
and I, for want of another term, con- 
strue by must or slum, was a very 
different liquor from that to which we 
give the name of must or stum, by a 
preparation modified in a nuiberless 
variety of ways *. Itappears to have 
been used principally in cookery, 
and could be kept a whole year um 
spoilt. Mustum of Falernian wine 
was not extravagaptly dear: since 
the Falernian was valued only aa 
portion to its age; and under fifteen 
years, oa account of its fiery spirit 
and poignancy, was scarcely drinkable, 
as we are informed by Pliny. 
Aufidius forli miscebat, &c.] The 
mulsum (melicraton) of the antients 
(for which our mead is the proper 
term) their ordinary refreshing beve- 
rage, was likewise taken at the be- 
ginning of a repast (in antecanio) 
after the whet or stay-stomach, and 
therefore called promuisis. Tie most 
costly kind of mead was prenared of 
Hymetlian honey and old Falernian 
wine, ‘The preceptor of Catius pre- 
fers the simple water-mead to that 
which Autidius took at breakfast, 
not because i! is better tasted, but 
because it is wholsomer; and is there- 
fore blamed by the jesuit Jul. Ces. 
Boulenger, in his treatise de Convi- 
viist, without reasou. To the pro- 


* Musta differen'ias habent naturales 
has, quod sunt candida, aut nigra, aut 
inter u'rumque — cura differentias innu-, 


merabiles facit. 
cap. i. 
+ Lib. ii. cap. S. 


‘lin. Nat. Hist, 1:6. xxiii, 


mulsip 








gs 
mulsis belonged eggs, vegetables, 
mushrooms, oysiers, and the like: 
accordingly Caiius treats of them first. 

Sé dura morabitur alvus, &c.) Athe- 
Brus, to whose testimony some com- 
mentators appeal, in order to confirm 
what Catiys mentious of the antistyp- 
tic virtue of the Coan white wine, 
speaks in the passage quoted by them 
of white wines in general. He parti- 
eularly, however, ascribes to the 
Greek wines, which were properly 
———_ with sea-water, as those of 

ynados, Halicarnassus, Khodes and 
Cos, that quality for which the last- 
mentioned is here recommended by 
Catius *. 

Massica si calo, &c.| We gather 
from Pliny that the order of prece- 
dence among the Italian wines was 
rather unsettled. The wine of mount 
Massicus in Campania was reckoned 
indeed as belonging to the more ge- 
merous sorts, and yet in Pliny’s time 
it was assigned only the fourth place, 
and the Surrentinian (which Catius 
here teaches how to improve by the 
lees of Falernian) was preferred to it. 
This latter, althouzh on account of 
its lightness and salubrity recom- 
mended particularly to convalescents 
by their physicians, was notwithstand- 
ing declared by Tiberius Casar to be 
only noble vinegar t. 

‘st oper@ pretium, &c.} Lam too 
Jittle conversant with the culinary 
philosophy, to set the important to- 
pick de duplici juris natura in its pro- 


per light; and with all the display of 


erudition, which might be meade on 
this and the other points of scieuce 
here adduced, the reader would 
hardly be able to form a very advan- 
tageous idea of the muria, which was 
so material an imgredicnt in the 
cookery of the antients. It was a 
particular kind of diquamen (sauce or 
ickle) prepared from the thunny, a 
arge species of mackarel. The best 
was in Pilmy's time imported from An- 
tipolis, a maritime town of Gallia 
Narbonensis, from Thurium and from 
Dalmatia. The proper colonial settle- 
ment however of the thuuny was in 
the Euxine, from whence they swam 
in shoals to the Propontis (Mar di 
Marmora) and to Byzantium, where 
they were taken in great quantities +, 





* Derpno-oph. hb. i, cap. 25. 
Hist. Nat. liv. xiv. cap. 6. 


Plin, Higt, Nat, lib. xxxi, cap, 8. 
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Catius, who would let no other muria 
0) current with him, excepi such ag 

ad impregnated a byzantine orca * 
with their stench (quam qua byzantia 
puluit erca), thereby pronounces 
those, which were cured at Byzan- 
tium to be the best. ‘To conclude, 
in the recipes he has given us for both 
the simple and compound sauces, he 
has not studied the due perspicuity < 
however, it is not difficult to guess, 
that the former is the subject of lin. 
63. to 66. as the latter is spoken of 
from lin, 66, to 69. 

Picenis cedunt pomis, &c.] He 
now passes on to the second course 
or table, as the Romans called it, 
where he treats of the neatness and 
elegance which a host bas to study, 
when he gives an entertainment, 
wherein I think I perceive several 
little touches, that favour the opi- 
nion I advanced at setting out. To 
what Catius has all along been say- 
ing, in itself noihing is to be objected: 
the ridicule lies solely im the air of 
importance which he gives to his dis- 
coveries and rules, and in the empha- 
tical and solenin style in which he deli. 
vers such frivolous and —— topicks. 
The little dishes, of which he glories 
in being the inventor, seem after all 
to betray a host, who was studious 
to make a figure in his table, at little 
expence. If we admit that Horace 
in all this inteuded to create mirth at 
his own expence, or that of one of 
his commensals, these passages thus 
acquire a different grace, from that 
which they possess according to the 
genera! opinion of the commentators, 
Such matiers bowever, like all sales 
and fecelia, are made for the mo- 
mentary fecling, not for commenta- 
tors: this therefore may here suffice. 

Ormond-streel. W. T. 

— 

Mr. Urnpan, July 1. 
CONTINUE my Remarks on Mr. 
Jamieson’s Etymological Dictio- 

nary of the Scottish Language with 
pleasure, because I have reason to 
believe that they have obtained the at- 
tention of some excellent criticks; and 
because I am certain that they point 
out in a forcible manner what every 
enquirer into the early specimens of 





* A sort of buge round pot, with a nar- 
row neck, which, from the similarity of 
its shape to that sea monster, was called 
by the antients orca, 

English 
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English language must have occasion- 
ally observed ; viz. the great affinity 
subsisting betwixt many of the 
hrases now commonly used in Scot- 
fond, and those which were some ccn- 
turies back equally current in Eng- 
land. Every specimen of the English 
language really written in the 15th 
ceutary affords proots of the justice of 
this remark ; and it necessarily fol- 
lows that Rowley’s Poems, if genuine 
productions of that age, could not 
fail to abound with the same. 
Under the word alane Mr. Jamie- 
son has three quotations: 
“ Arane, A/lane, adj. Alone, 
‘Hys Douchtyr succede sal in his sted, 
And hald bys herytage hyr a/ane.’ 
Wyntown, vit. 4. 323. 
“This,as Mr. Macpherson has observed, 
is equivalent to her /ane, in modern Scotch. 
*—- Quhat wene ye is thar nane, 
That evir is worth bot he alane ?’ 
Barbour, xv. 414. MS. 
“Commonlie, gif a man sleepis in Sin- 
ne, and rysis not in Time, ane Sinne wiil 
draw on another: for there is never a Sin 
the alane : but ay the mair grete and hei- 
nous that the Sinne be, it hes the greater 
and war Sinnes following on it.’—Bruce’s 
Serm. on the Sacrament, 1590, Sign. O. 8 b. 
“Alem. alain; Germ. ailein; Belg. 
aleen; su. G. allena, adv. alone. The 
word, however varied in form, is evidently 
from adi and ain, ein, een, one; q. entirely 
one and alone, one and no more, &c. &c.” 
—JAMIESON. 


Every word of this article is, 1 
have no doubt, perfectly correct ; 
and Mr. Jamieson, as a writer well 
skilled in the affinities of the old Eng- 
lish and the modern Scotch lan- 
guages, might have noticed a similar 
expression in the first eclogue of 
Rowley; which is thus printed in Mr. 
Tyrwhitt’s Svo edition, 1777. 

“ Oure woes alyche, alyche our dome 

shal be. [ys 5 

Mie Sonne, mie Sonne alleyn, ystorven 

Here wylle [ staie and end mie lytf with 

thee. 

Chatterton, as might have been 
expected, has rendered this ** my only 
Son.” And Mr. Tyrwhitt has com- 
mitted as palpable an error as Chat- 
terton, tm his criticism ow the phrase. 
“Granting,” says he, “ alleyn to be 
rightly pud for alone, vo autient wri- 
ter, | apprehend, ever used such a 
Phrase as this, any more than we 





should now say my Son alone for my 
only son*.” 

Here we have the erroneous inter- 
pretation of one commentator igno- 
rantiy criticised and enlarged upon 
by the other; whilst the correct aud 
fine classical meaning of the onginal 
writer remaius to be explamed, 

It is extremely improbable that this 
modern Scotticism, which docs not 
mean my only Son, could either have 
dro; ped accidentally from the pen of 
Chatterton, or have been desiguedly 
introduced by him in imilativn of old 
English. The meaning is this, my 
Son lies dead alone —by himself, se- 
parated from his family ; at a distance 
where they had uot the consoidtion 
to have administered any comfort or 
assistance to him, or any proper at- 
tention to his corpse. Alli this ts im- 
plied in the word aileyn ; and the line 
ought to be thus read: 

“ My Sonne! my Sonne! alleyn ystor- 

ven ys.” . 

The precise idea appears to have 
been caught by Mrs. Cowley, in her 
beautiful monody on the supposed 
author : 

“No sorrowing friend, no sister, parent, 
nigh, 
Alone, unknown, the Muses’ darling dies, 
And with the vulgar dead unno'ed ies ! 
Bright stac of Genius! torn from iife and 
fame, juame.” 
My tears, my verse, shal! consecrate thy 

Notwithstanding the coincidence of 
sentiment is here very strong, Mrs, 
Cowley will be readily acqurited of 
the charge of imitation. It i» the 
sentiment of Nature which breaks 
forth in similar language on every 
similar occasion, Witness the pathe- 
Lic effusion of C. W. Janson, esq. on 
viewing the remains of some of the 
British heroes who fell at Bunkers. 
hil. “ Gallant, but usfortunate 
men! no weeping relative, no be- 
loved wife, no fond sister, no dutiful 
child was at hand to close your eyes 
in death! Separated by the wide 
Atlantic from ail the objects of earthly 
affection, ye had no friends to super- 
intend your obsequies, or to drop the 
tributary tcar ou your * uotimely 
craves!” Vide Stranger in America, 
p. 27. As little reason have we to 
suppose that Mr. Janson was imi- 
tating Mrs. Cowley; or that either 





* Mr. T. was not aware that my Sur alleyn for my only Son, ia exactly the same 


as the Sevtch phrase my Burd alane, for 


Gent. Mac. Ju/y, 181}. 


1 only Son. 
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of them recollected the lamentation 
of Euryalus’ Mother in Virgil: 
“ Heu, Terra iguuta, ———— 
—— jaces! nec te tua funera Mater 
Produxi, pressive oculos, aut vulnera 
lavi.” JEN. 1x. 
That alleyn is, in the passage of 
Rowley, a modern Scotlicism, will 
be evident from the following beauti- 
ful address of Robert Burus to the 
Mountain Daisy: 
' 


“ The flaunting flowers our garden 

yield, 

High shelt’ring woods 
But thou, beneath 
(shelter) 

O’ clod or stane, 
Adoins the Aistye (dry) stubble field 

Unseen, alane.” 

The 289th line of the tragical inter- 
lude of Ella gives us the most convine- 
ing proof that the author annexed this 
idea, viz. separate, to the word alleyn: 


Lal Ne 


jinaun shield; 
amd wa’s gal 


the 


. . j 
random O.@b 


schaile the wind blowe 


alleyne.”’ 


upon us 


In the following lines from the 
Minstrelsy of Ue Scottish Rorder the 
sie occurs, but in a sense somewhat 
different, vol. i. p. 177. 

* As I was walking mine alane, 

It was by the dawning of the day ; 

I beard twa brithers make their mane, 


And LL stened weil to what they did say.” 


But a question here very natura ly 


arises. How was Rowley, anative of 
Somerseishire and an inhabitant of 
Bristol, to make use of a modern 
Scotticism? ‘The answer as naturally 
follows.—Because a modern Scolti- 
cism is an autient Anglicism. Were 
it necessary, a thousand instances 
might easily be produced.” Whoever 
has a doubt of this may soon be con- 
vineed by reading half a dozen pages 
of Dunbar'’s Poenis; or, let him put 
a volume of Chauecr, or any other 
old Knglish writer, into the hands of an 
intelligent Scotch gardener, who will 
have liitle occasion for a glossary to 
explain the real old English words 
aud phrases, though he may fre- 
qeully require it for the affected 
Frenchified ones. Chaucer has been 
censured by Verstegan as a corrupter, 
rather than an illuminator of the Eng- 
lish tongue: ** Some few ages afier 
came the poet Jetirey Chaucer, who, 
writing his poesies in English, is of 
some called the first illuminator of 
the English a of their opinion 
Lam not (though I reverence Chaucer 
as an excellent poet for his time); he 


was indeed a great mingler of English 
with French, unto which language by 
like, for that he was descended of 
French, or rather Wallon race, he 
carried a great affection.” Vide Ver- 
stegan’s Restitution of Decayed In- 
teliigence in Antiquities, &ec. p. 203. 

The testimonyof Mr. R ymer, ina fan. 
ciful panezyrec on Chaucer, confirms 
the censure of Verstegan. * Chancer 
threw in Latin, French, Provencal, 
and other languages, like new siwin, 
to raise a fermentation.” See his 
** Shout View of Tragedy.” 

This tauay be pretty asa simile, but 
as an argument it is ridiculous; for 
Sir Hugh Evans and Dr. Caius nigit 
have been equaily entitled to the 
compliment. 

That a modern Scotticism may 
somelimes be an antient Anglicism, is 
evinced in the first paragraph of Mr, 
Jaimieson’s Preface to his Etymologi- 
cal Dictionary: it ends thue, “ Aa 
inquiry into the reasons of these 
[names] is not, therefore, a matter 
of mere unprotitable curiosity, It is 
no contemptible mean of imvestigat- 
ing the operalious of our intellectual 
powers.”’-—An English writer would 
This word is now 
always used in the plural with an ad- 
jective singular by the best English 
wrilers, although ungrammatically, 
Thus Atierbury, “ employed as a 
means of doing good.” This never 
offends an English ear, to which, a 
mean, or the mean, is intolerable; 
exactly as, | seppose, a means ap- 
pears barbarvus to the Scotch. Yet 
so late as Lord Verulam’s time, it was 
very common for English writers to 
say @ mean. See his Life of lienry 
Vil. passim. it occurs in Drayton's 
Poly-olbion : 


have said means. 


“The y humblie him desire that he a meane 
would bee 

From those imperious Greeks, his coun- 
trymen to free.” P. 9. 

And in the following lines of Shak- 
speare, if he really wrote Titus Audro- 
nicus : 

* Fair Philomela, she but lost her tongue, 

And in a tedious sampler sew’d her mind: 

But, lovelie niece, that mean is cut from 
thee.” 

From an affectation of correctness, 
this may be occasionally noticed in the 
Sermons and Essays of a few English 
writers; but it is very few. Other 
instances may be seen in my “ Intro- 
duction to an Examination of the Ia- 

ternal 





ternal Evidence respecting the Antiqui- 
ty of Rowley’s Poems,” p. 43, 44, Xe. 

This last circumstance is not men- 
tioned with the most distant view of 
depreciating erther the language or the 


labours of Mr. Jamieson; for the lat- | 


ter affords a splendid specimen of 
learned and indefatigable research, 
which cannot fail to be asource of 
the highest gratification to every ad- 
mirer of old English Poetry. And 
his Preliminary Dissertation shews 
that, in point both of reasoning and 
language, he is on a par with the rest 
of his learned countrymen; many of 
whom have, in every period, written 
English to the full as well as their 
neighbours. Whoever will t ike the 
jirouble, or rather the pleasure, to 
become crificaliy conversant with the 
poetry of Scotiaud, will find in that 
of the first James of Dunbar, and 
some others of the 15th century, ex- 
cellence and proficiency well caleu- 
Jated to abate our surprise at the ele- 
gance of Rowley; who does not diter 
more from James and Dunbar, aud 
some others of the same period, than 
Shakspeare and Milton do from their 
conte .poraries ; or Dryden and Pope 
from = many flourished in the 
early part of the last ceniury. 

But, that [may not oppear to be 
makue without 
proof, 
Poem of Dunbar s 
jowed. Dunbar is noticing the eflect 
of dull and gloomy weather on 
poetical spiri!. If sume little allow- 
ance be mide for the diflerence of 
pronunciation, the ‘lines ron as 
smoothly, snd are as beautiful. and 
of as modern a flow as n any, 1 had 
vearly said any. in Rowley’s ?oems. 


vho 


use of assertion 

i 

tiuree fir 
h 


s 
all be here sub- 


ihe stanzas of a 


hits 


“ Into thir (these) dak and drubly (zluomy ) 
dayis 7 
Quhan sabill all the IHevin arrayis, 
Quhan mystie vapoures cludds the skyis, 
Nature all ecurage me d nyis 


Of sangs, ballatys, and of Playis. 


* Quhan that the Nicht dois lenthin bouris 
Wyth wynd, with haill, and heavy shouris, 
My dule spreit dois lurk for schotr (qu ?), 
My harte for languor dois forloir (fail), 
For /aik of symmer with his flouris. 


* T wak ; J turing 
I vexit am with havie thocht. 
This world all ouir I cast about; 
And ay the mair | am in dout 
The mair that | remeid have socht.” 
Vide Anc. Scot. Poems, vol. i. p. 125. 


sleip may I nocht: 


There are seven other stanzas, ail 


7 
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equally elegant and equally Rowleian- 
it must be obvious tocvery reader, that 
if this poem of Doubar’s had never 
heen heard of till the years 1764, 5, or 
6, and had then issued from the strong 
box of Mr. Canning, or the maund 
basket of Mrs. Chatterton, that it 
would have now laboured under 
every charge of modern forgery, 
which has been affixed with so much 
confidence to the productions of his 
contemporary Rowley. 

The comparative excellence of 
Seotch poetry will not appear extra- 
ordinary, when we recolicet that the 
language of the Low-land Scotch, ori- 
ginally of the same family as the 
Anglo-saxon, hod not suffered deteri- 
oration or alicratiog by a Norman 
conquest, Its suppression ha i Hever, 
like that of ours, been allemp'ed. 
The language of their Courts of Jus- 
tice had never been changed, vor had 
the children of tie Scotch ever been 
coinpelled to learn the languyge of a 
conqueror. England, on the con- 
trary, wassubject, during many eges, 
to all these humiliating attempts, 
Her priests, her poets, her lawyers, 
noblemen, slatesmion, and monarels, 
wrote, and carried on 
every species of public business, of 
her tm the language 


conversed, 
pubhe treaty, c.t 
of Normandy or Kome. 

Yet the impractioubilily of rooting 
ou the language of a country ts visi 
ble in the necessity that Chaucer was 
under of 
to be generally understood —a fact 
which lias been aser:bed, by the visioa- 
ary pen of an ingenious and ready 
writer, lo some grand scheme of incoi- 
porating the language of poetry with 
that of conmmon life. Chaucer wrote 
in thea 'anguage of common life, that 
he might be commonty understood 5 
and hisdomy so is aproot that the Bag- 
lish language, uoder all the imped. 
meats and d mentioned 
above, had gradually and impercept- 
ibly gained an ascendancy over, and 
finally abolished that of its con- 
que rors. The lower classes of the 
people continued to speak their mo- 
ther tongue; and there wust always 
have been amongst the ecclesiasticks, 
in abbeys, monasteries, and nunneries, 
numbers who, together with a hatred 
of the Normans, continued to cherish, 
cuilivate, and improve the language 
of their forefathers. 

Yours,&c. Joun Sneawen, M.D. 
im 
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28 Critique by Sir Hercules Langrishe on a Funeral Elegy. [Suly, 


An Kreciac Tribute, by 
The Right Hon. Lord Y. 
To the Rev. and Hon. Antaur Vesey. 
Fiom Assyiex Church. where the laie Lord 
and Lady De Vesci are interred. 
Octoher 1810. 
HERE fervent pray—wrapt m the gloom 
Which hovering shrouds around the 
tomb, 
Where lov’d, lamented friends are laid, 
Beneath this venerable shade ! 
Thy honour’d father '!—honour’d mother ! 
Whose virtues rival’d one another, 
Secure of happiness together rest, 
For blessings they bestow’d—are blest! 
Cease, bursting tears! be still, my heart! 
Fre from the hallow’d spot I part, 
Jn silent step, and pensive mvod, 
I’l) seek the margin of the flood. 
From Benduff steep, the torrent hoarse 
Which roll’d its rapid headlong course, 
Grows calm: the current loud and wild, 
Now, into gentleness begnil’d, 
Becomes enaimour’d of the scene, 
Loitering these antique oaks between, 
That s'oop adown the green bank side, 
Mingling their kisses in the tide, 
That loth to leave them all behind, 
Takes many a fantastic wind 
Thro’ woodland valley of the Move, 
In rapture travers d days of yore ; 
When bright Selma, thro’ the whole 
Diffus'd (seraphic as her soul) 
A taste that Paradise had given 
To Earth,—before she flew to Heaven. 
Critique of the late Sir lieacuLtesLane- 
nisue, lo whom the Elegy was sent 
inclosed,withoul naming the Author, 
which was left to his conjecture. 
(An Extract from the Labours of 
Hercules, page 426.) 

AS 1 was walking a few days ago 
with my sou James, near the Church 
of Abbey Leix, in the Queen's Coun- 
ty, I was arrested in my progress by 
the most sweet and interesting sounds 
ofa /assing Bell paying its last tri- 
bute to some departed spirit. My son, 
observing how much I was interested 
said, “| donot wonder that you are 
transporied by those interesting 
sounds, for the man that rings that 
bell is a most excellent Toller, whom 
cou must have heard of, whe has an 
Reaet to feel, and a capacity to ex- 
press in the sweetest sounds every 
sentiment of tenderness and affection. 
Some years ago he met with an ac- 
cident, not by stoeping, but in his 
common plays, whereby he was called 
my lord. But though he is called my 
lord, and is somewhat advanced in 

ears, he still continues to amuse 
himself with the bells of his youth.” 





I answered that I knew him well, and 
felt a warm sense of his merits, and 
should be proud to think that when I 
shall be Jaid in dust he were to conse- 
crate ny departing spirit by the ma- 
gick of his sweet sounds, and dignify 
it by his remembrance. H. L. 
— a 

To the Rev. Wa. Liste Bowzes. 

Sir, Sloane Street, July 21. 
AS the Readers of Pore place a 

strong reliance on their expec- 
tations that his Poetry and your Iilus- 
trations will be hereafter associated 
together in editions more extensive 
than that of 1806, 1 will occasionally, 
as my engagements permit, offer to 
your notice, through the pages of 
this Standard Publication, a few se- 
lections from Authors who preceded 
this favourite bard ; and it is possible 
you may find them useful. 

It will, however, be acknowledged 
with general consent, that, if the ele- 
gant writer to whom I have alluded 
brought forward a gem from the 
poelic mine of a preceding age, he 
gave it so bright a polish, and added 
such richness to its lustre, that no 
part of the radiance seemed drawn 
trom a separate source. 

Pope read, with more diligence than 
has been generally considered, the 
authors of the times of Elizabeth and 
James; but the Poets of the inter- 
mediate age also engaged his alten- 
tion. I shall in this letter select three 
passages which furnish proofs, as the 
Reader will perceive, of this habit. 

“ Strait after birth is due the fatal bier; 
By Death’s permission the aged linger here: 
Ev’n in the Swathbands out Commission 

goeth [bloweth.” 

To loose thy breath, that yet but youngly 

Mirvor for Magistrates, 3d ed. p. 432. 

“As man, perhaps, the moment of his 

breath, 

Receives the lurking principle of death: 

The young disease which must subdue at 

length, {with his strength.” 

Grows with his growth, and strengthens 

Porg’s Essey on Man, Epistle ii. 


—_— 


“ Sir! more than kisses letters mingle 

souls ; [controuls 

For thus friends absent speak.—This case 

The tedious of life : O but for these 

i could invent nothing at all to please.” 

Dr. Downe’s Epist. to Sir Henry Wotton. 

“ Heaven first taught letters for some 

wretch’s aid, [maid : 

Some banish’d lover, or some captive 

They 








1811.] Address to Mr. Bowles, on Pope’s Imitations. 


They live, they speak, they breathe what 

love inspires, [ fires.” 
Warm from the soul, and faithful to its 

Pore’s Epistle of Abelard to Elvisa. 
“Fate can again-t thee but two foes advance, 
Sharp-sighted Eyvy. and blind Ignorance : 
The first, by nature like a Suapow, near 
To all great acts, I rather hate than fear.” 

Lord Farktanp’s Epist. to Mr. Sandys. 

“ Envy will Merit as its Suape pursue, 
But, like a Shadow, proves the substance 

true: [known 

For envy’d wit, like Sol eclips’d, makes 

Th’ opposing borly’s grossness, not its own.”” 
Pore's Essay on Criticism. 

If Pope, however, took Lord Falk- 
land for a model, an imitation of his 
own beautiful lines, including the 
four which follow the abové extract, 
will be found in Gay’s charming 
fable of the “ The Persian, the Sun, 
and the Cloud.” The Essay on Criti- 
cism was published in 1711, and the 
Fables of Gay, I think, 1726. 

The following Verses form so ap- 
propriate a sequel, that | must beg 
the privilege of Mr. Urban to annex 
them; and | refer the Reader to the 
whole of the passage in Pope, and 
the entire Fable of Gay, for the pur- 

ose of discerning the corresponding 
eauties. 
Extracts from Gay. 

“ Fame calls up calumay and spite ; 
Thus Swavow owes its birth to light.” 


“Tt was that Gop*, who claims my 
prayer, [there ; 
Who gave taee+ birth, and rais’d thee 
When o’er his beams the veil is thrown, 
Thy substance is but plainer shown.” 
Yours, &c. W. P. 
— 


Mr. Urnsan, 


July A. 
LATELY gave a hint to Overseers 


of the Poor. Allow me, not pre- 
sumptuously, but with all reasonable 
deference, to offer a word of admo- 
nition to their Masters, his Majesty's 
worthy Justices of the Peace, assem- 
bled at their Quarter Sessions. As I 
am myself one of this most respectable 
body, iw one of the most independent 
and flourishing Couuties in the king- 
dom; be sure, though | speak with can- 
dour, { shall neither trench upon 
g00d maaners, nor censure with im- 
pertinence, however | think proper 
to advise. ifitis asked why I adopt 
this method of proposing the correc- 
tion of an error, and do not make it 


* The Sun, + The Cloud, 
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the subject of a motion among my 
brothers on the Bench? 1 plainly an- 
swer, | am too young in effice, and 
not of sufficient. consequence in the 
County, to have much weight in our 
public deliberations ; and, moreover, 
through the channel of your Misvel- 
lany, which runs through every 
County in the kingdom, | can give 
greater publicity to my opinions; 
aud, by so doing, perhaps induce 
some more able advocate to plead 
the same cause with a better grace 
and a happier effect. 

When the Overseer of the Poor 
has done his duty, and has brought 
the reputed father of a bastard child 
befure the Magistrates at their Quar- 
ter Sessions, where orders of affiliation 
shall be made,custom is allowed to take 
the lead of right; and, without any 
reference to the many changes which 
have arisen in the circumstances of 
the times, one uniform sentence is 
very generally pronounced. Herein 
is the foundation of error. In the 
first place, it cannot be just to make 
the same order upon all offenders, 
without some reference to the condi- 
tion or means of the parties, and ia 
the next place, it is too certain that 
in no case does the order mae fulfil 
the spirit, or even, it is conceived, 
the letter of the Statute, by which it 
was intended to be enacted, and was 
enacted, That the Father of a Bas- 
tard child shall indemnify the parish, 
to which it must otherwise be a con- 
tinued burthen, from all costs and 
charges whatsvever occasioned by 
his transgression and offence. Now 
the common practice is, to make the 
defendant pay 40s. to cover the ex- 
peaces of the woman’s confinement 
during the mouth, and to follow this 
by an order of Court, that he shall 
pay 2s. per week to the Overseer of 
the Parish for the maintenance of his 
child. ‘This, with an additional six- 
pence per week from the mother, if 
she relinquishes the care of her infant, 
constitut«s the whole of the present 
indemnification to the parish; and 
with which, custom says, the parish 
shall be satisfied. But, I conceive, an 
appeal from an order so insufficient 
to a superior tribunal would uot be 
made ia vain; for, Sir, I contend 
that the practice is bad, and | have 
many grounds on which to stand in 
support of my opinion, Byt | shall 
be brief; the law is not satisfied, and 

morality 








30 Tints to Justices assembled at Quarter Sessions. 


morality is insulted. The cool intre- 
pidity and marked inditierence with 
which absolutely boys aud girls ap- 
pear at the bar to avow their shame, 
and to triumph in their offences, suf- 
ficien:t'y justify me iv making this as- 
sertion. I know that some aver the 
prevention of crimes to be the soie 
object of all Penal Statutes. J know 
it also to be the opinion of others 
that this is not the case, but that in 
the spirit of them they have a twolold 
end in view; and look as much to 
the punishment of the otfeader, «s to 
the prevention of the offence im future. 
It is somewhat strange, that men 
with large families, of the most strict 
moral integrity, aud who shudder at 
the contemplation of the many vices 
which do so thicken avout the are we 
live in, will yet make a jest of this 
erying sin, smile with the oftender as 
if he had accomplished some notable 
feat, and conduct themselves towards 
him as if he deserved weil of that so- 
ciety whose most srered bond he has 
loosened or rudely broken. Nay, 1 
have heard it streugly urged by men 
too of this character and description, 
that some consideration should be had 
for such as increase the number of his 
Majesty’s subjects, in these desolal- 
ing times of war and slaughter. But, 
if our armies can ouly be recruited 
from the beds of fornication and 
adultery, let us rather relinquish the 
mnegual contest, satisfied, as in rea- 
son we must be, that Ged will not 
bless that strength with his increase, 
which is upheld and supported by an 
open and wilful viclation of his com- 
mandments. 1 have heard it argued 
too, tha!, in order to the better regu- 
lation of a County gaol, the keeper 
should be directed to hold every pri- 
soner in solitary confinement, with the 
exception only of such as stand com- 
mitied for refusing to find sureties 
for the maintenance of their bastard 
children, or to make the only repa- 
ration properly in their power to 
make, by marrying the wretched 
victim of their artifices and seduction, 
But surely, whatever a young profli- 
gate may think, or an old lecher 
contend, there cau be no comparison 
made between the villain who leads 
innocence iuto guilt, and then leaves 
her to shame and beggary, and the 
half-famished, irresolute, unwilling 
poor creature, who steals perhaps a 
meal’s meat, or the means of procur- 
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ing ‘t, to stop the impatient screams 
of his children, the legitunate pledges 
of a virtuous affection, crying for 
bread, and perishing from the want 
of it. This man must be punished 
because there exist laws by which all 
his needs may be supplied, and the 
rights of property must be protected 
and preserved; but, in God's name, 
Jet not the greater villain go up- 
punished. 

The advice thea which { would pre. 
sume to ground upon these observa. 
tions is, thal we revise our practice in 
this matter; that, when deliberating 
upon the quantum of indeniwmification 
to be made to the appellant, we do, as 
I conceive we have a right todo, bear 
most hard where the burthen will 
most be felt; and so make every 
offender sensible that he may not sin 
with impunity. Let us in all cases do 
our duty, without being restrained 
by insufficient custom, or a fear of 
ridicule, or an immoral sympatiiy, 
where the defendant is a great aud 
vile transgressor; aud indeed in all 
degrees, jel us make our orders suit- 
ably proportioned to the ciream- 
stances in view, alihough not born 
to inherit its father’s weaith, nor, it 
may be hoped, its father’s sins. Let 
us presume, as a vile man would pre- 
sume in behalf of his legitimate heir, 
that his illegitimate chr!d is eutiiled, 
by a hind of right, and somewhat 
higher pretensions, to greater indul- 
geuces and better fare than cau ina 
reason be claimed or allotted to the 
cinidren of abject poverty. By so 
doine, we shali better satisty the laws, 
and avenge in some sort the injuries 
of insulied morality. W.A.A. 
aeaiiiaiinaiiea: * 

Mr. Urnan, June 10. 
\ TISHING, as far as lies in my 

ability, to serve my country at 
thisawlul period, when too extensive 
and too powerful means can hardly be 
proposed or employed for the pur- 
pose, | beg leave, through your chan- 
nel, to lay before the publick a short 
sketch of the means, or of a Design, 
whereby | apprehend, on a full consi- 
deration of the subject, it will be ad- 
mitted that we are competent to rec- 
tify public affairs ina grand and efice- 
tual manner, to complete our civil, 
political, individual, and religious in- 
terests, and to introduce (allowances 
made for our sublunary condition) 
what may justly be called the Perfect 
or 
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or Huppy Order of Things. But, to be 
able to institute and establish the De- 
sign in spite of the opposition and r.- 
sistances it must be expected Lo en- 
counter, a Ministry to be entrusied 
with effecting it should be formed, 
composed of all the Laleuts aud pria- 
cipal leaders of the parties in | arlia- 
ment, as was indecd not long ago his 
Majesiy’s wish should take place; 
and it should be effectually supported, 
both by the Crown, the whole Royal 
Family, and the Veople. Farther, 
the Design will never be introduced 
by the Executive Government and 
the two Houses of Parliament, uuless 
the whole People petition in the most 
earnest manner for its establishment; 
unless they therefore be fully in- 


formed aud eslighteaed in respect of 


its inappreciable importatice to all 
our interests, by its being explained 
to them, ta their several residences, 
and in their usual places ef resort, 
the principal market-towns of the 
kingdom ; and their affections be ‘hus 
procured for its success, aud the ef- 
fecting of a moderate Reform of Por- 
liameat, which is essential to ts sup- 
port and final perfection. Yet pabiie 
affairs should 1 the first place be rec- 
lied through the Design; which 
being done, the pact of the desigu re- 
maiming to be accomplished will be 
brou rhit into a narrow compass 

The mode of eifecting the above 
important purposes ix, the employ- 
ment of the practical Art and System 
of human wellare, which certain ex- 
ecutive powers, or the following 
twelve heads, actully constitute; and 
of the simple and compound practical 
plans and expedients that may he de- 
rived and formed from them. 1, 
however, cannot produce these as I 
have them by me, ma letter, but may 
be allowed to refer to Dr. George 
Edwards’ different publications as a 
proof wherein such are contained ; 
even the plans of the income or pro- 
perty tax, as Mr. Vilt and Mr. Fox 
ave adopted them; and | now pro- 
pose, if faction have sot suppressed 
both publit virtue and pub! 
that we should supersede all his ta- 


vrenius, 


hours by the great aud joint efforts of 


the whole Nation, Legislature, and 
Royal Family, combined for the pur- 
pose. 

The following heads, which he first 
suggests, will be found to compre- 
head every national and individual 


$1 


service we can require; aud viewed 
together, also assisied with the reflec- 
tions which vaturally present themi- 
selves, a consideration so huportant 
will give usa suiliciently preooroque 
and wmteresting deseript on of the "e 
sign, or Happy Order of Things. bor 
the detail of the Design is too loug 
for your insertion; aud ii cannot be 
avoided; tt can only be regretted, that 
the limits of a letter allord no oppor- 
tunity of answermy objections, wiich, 
however, cau all be answered, iv re- 
spectofa Design, whereby Providence 
has intended maukiod should in all 
countries be duly elevated, and raised 
above the low views that agitate and 
disiress them everywhere in the ex- 
treme. At anyrate, a studious reflec. 
tion on the combined result of those 
heats caunot fail to impress any 
man of a moderate capacity, and the 
publ.ck at large, with awarm seuse of 
all the exonerations, relief, advwan- 
Laves, services, Comforts, blessings, 
pleasures, and transports, which they 
will receive through the im-titution 
of the preseat Design; and conse- 
ently will not fad to engage their 
wLigns in favour of Parliamentary 
» as amaterial part of its at 
we procved litle farther ia 
than sufficeatly to 
shorten the duration of Parliaments; 
to sappress merely the venal boroughs 
beloaging lo the subject, compensat- 
f owners; to distribute the 
scols so suppressed in favour of popu- 
laitony as they eon, in the present lo- 
cal arrangements of the kingdom, be 
conveniently allotted for ihis purpose; 
aud to take the necessary collateral 
which thest or similar mo- 
"nations May require. 
National Organization, 
ig more particularly of what 
it and diversity of territory a 
dom or empire should be consti- 
d; what subdivisions, which may 
called the distributive circles of a 
ciugdom, are most suitable and con- 
venient tor paying due attention to 
the local and individual interests of a 
country, and advancing its complete 
hoprovement; those circles bei: g nei- 
ther so large as counties, nor so small 
as to be parishes and: townships; and 
how the population of a state should 
be subdivided into one sole chief or 
monarch, and into the people consist- 
ing of different orders and stations; 
what are the proper royal functions 


of 


i 


lori, 


‘ 


hicasures 
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of government; how far the monarch 
should depute the exercise of them to 
others, and permit a certain partici- 
pation of his power; what the duties 
of the people are; what submission 
they should pay him in law, and from 
gratitude; and how, for the purpose 
of excluding all oligarchy whatever, 
any coequality between the king and 
subject may be ener | avoided 
through a subsequent head, denomi- 
nated the Subadministrative Power of 
human Wellare. 

Il. The due Organization of opera- 
tive device and executive yenius, resi- 
dent in a country, asa melioralive and 
superin ending instrument, iu different 
boards and departments of state, and 
employed to prepare whatever may 
contribute to promote and improve 
national and individual happiness aud 
prosperity. 

11L, Public Agency, as it oe con- 
sist of all species of Agency, including 
ordinary police, and can desirably, in 
all respects, be exercised or permitted 
of by government; and here as it 
‘principally consists, on one hand, of a 
general agency, that enables govern- 
ment effectually to attend to the indi- 
vidual and the local interests and im- 
provement of every distributive circle 
of national organization ; and, ov the 
other hand, of a humane, duly tem- 
. and patriotic society of the in- 

abitants sone such circle, whe- 
ther to support such agency and go- 
vernment in all respects, to control 
such agency, or to render all po-sible 
services to such circle, according to 
sane regulations prescribed by 
aw. 

-IV. The Subadministrative Power 
of human Welfare, mentioned under 
the first Head; as the Crown should 
always depute the dispensation of law 
and justice to an independent and well- 
regulated and constituted judicature ; 
and as the people, which is actually 
the case in our two Houses of Parlia- 
ment, should acquire what is called a 
Constitution, to give the Crown the 
advantage of their collected genius 
and information, to concur in the for- 
mation and reformation of the laws of 
the land, and the practice of them, 
and to possess a national control over 
the Crown and its servants, without 
the two Houses of Parliament and 
their constituent members, through 
the abuse of theirauthority, and mis- 
evnduct, being able, or being allowed, 
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to do any thing inconsistent with the 
real interests of their country, ond the 
happiness of the king and his subjects; 
and as this power, according to Mr. 
Burke’s declaration, is no other than 
the restoration of our antient consti- 
tution, 

V. Nalional, or manual and mental 
Industry, as they may, through ap- 
propriate ways snd means, be em- 
ployed on the extensive scale required 
ia future by us, in perfecting our agri- 
culture and manufactures, in consum- 
mating the improvements aod re- 
sources of the United Kingdom and 
Empire; in multiplying, as consump- 
tion rationally deman:s, necessaries, 
aud gratifications of every kind; in 
augmenting employment, population, 
affluence, and strength; in exploring 
and accomplishing all great and use- 
ful designs; in completing the arts, 
sciences, and embellishments of the 
Uniled Kingdom; and in rendering the 
improvement of a kingdom a simple 
art. 

V1. Finance; as through the proper 
use of taxation, through different 
great undertakings, such as the Post- 
office, productive of revenue, not by 
oppressing but by serving the subject, 
through a masterly arrangement of 
our politicks, an adequate capital may 
he procured for efleciing the public 
views and purposes of our national 
improvements; and an adequate re- 
venue gained, whereby service and 
merit may be rewarded; the national 
dignity and expenditure maintained 
in every respect; our burdens relieved, 
and debt liquidated; and all individual 
privations the general good requires, 
amply compensated. 

VII. Politicks, or the accom plish- 
ment of the grand objects of arrang- 
ing the different interests of the na- 
tiuns of the world under the highest 
sanctions, and ina ma. ner best adapt 
ed to prevent war and enmity, to for- 
ward the welfare aud improvement of 
each and all of them, and multiply in 
the greatest possible quantum aud per- 
fection their several diversified pro- 
ductions, services, and relations to one 
another; aud of giving them in com- 
mon the infinite advantages that would 
hence result, and by their reciprocity 
complete the wealth, happiness, «nd 
prosperity, of each of them, and of 
the world! Considerations that im the 


end must lead us not to regret dhe loss 


of that endless source of war, tie late 
nuwervus 
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numerous different independent pow- 
ers on the Continent, but point out to 
us the joint and adequate aggrandise- 
ment of France and Great Britain, as 
securing the continuance of future 
cease between these powers, even 
through the consummation of the pe- 
culiar resources and proper military 
strength of each, and the national 
rfection of both; along with the 
oo improvement of the rest of the 
pe » formed into suitable states and 
kingdoms, that either now exist, or 
may thus readily be brought into ex- 
istence. ° 
VIII. Commerce, or the exchange 
of productions of every kind; as they 
would be procured in the greatest 
possible abundance and unadulterate- 
ness, through the perfection of nation- 
al industry, not only by each separate 
country, but by all nations; and as 
their exchange protected by politicks 
being rightly understood, would infi- 
hitely extend the bounds of commerce, 
when uninterrupted from national 
jealousies and hostilities; thus ren- 
dering the greatest possible services 
to mankind and their industry, en- 
larging individual wealth into a great- 
er a of consumption, establish- 
ing the grand general mart of the 
world, and affording the merchant not 
only the genuine remedy of the pre- 
sent distressed state of commerce, but 
all the returns and profits trade can 
possibly make. 
1X. Medicine; as, through the co- 
Operation of a medical board of state, 
it may he brought to perfection, and 
exercised with all adequate informa- 
tion and ability by all practitioners, 
X. Mental Cultivation ; as, through 
co-operation of an appropriate 
department of state attending to com- 
petent means, which will both brin 
to perfection and employ mental oa 
tivation in a suitable manner for ge- 
neral use, it would procure the indi- 
vidual and the nation all the advan- 
tages that result from talents, taste, 
and abilities happily forwarded, as re- 
quired in the different orders and sta- 
tions of life; would, being accompa- 
nied with general agency and other 
auxiliaries, when wanted, prevent our 
species from remaining reprobate and 
an immoral nuisance, as it is at pre- 
sent; aud, through the essences be- 
ing ascertained, whereby the mind is 
oted, would enable man to kaew 
Gey. Mac. July, 1811. 
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himself in his own mind, advance this 
to its natural and predestined excel- 
lence, and enable him to correct the 
depraved parts of his nature. 

XI. Public Philanthropy; or the 
advancement of the different appro~ 
priated arts of individual improve- 
ment, of individual apenas and 
prosperity, and particularly of the due 
parental care of governmeut; as this 
may be enabled, throngh a suitable 
board of state, and adequate means 
to execute the several offices of pub- 
lic humanity belonging to it; and as 
those arts, in themselves or by go- 
vernment, imay supply the present de- 
fects in human cenduct, as far as its 
ae = its, and promote 
and complete the private interests of 
mankind, particularly in respect of 
youth, by assistiag or preparing young 
persons for their future destiny in life 
ina manner adequate to its import- 
ance. 

XII. National and Revealed Reli- 
gion; as, when thoroughly understood, 
not only both, but especially the lat- 
ter, furnish effectual means for ad- 
vancing our human and divine inte- 
rests; among other means by the most 
powerful lessons of benevolence, by 
the perfect information they give of 
the excesses and dangers arising from 
our passions, by different adjuncts and 
motives connected with the Godhead, 
by that grace which is now discovered 
to mean a fixed zeal in a free agent 
for consummating the purposes or 

rovince allotted him on earth; and 

y real religion, which, causing every 
person to make in himself one maa 
good, virtuous, and obedient to the will 
of God, therefore makes all men such ; 
but as they contain the true system of 
human policy or economy, as has long 
been asserted of the Bible by the high- 
est authorities, and are sufficient, when 
raised to their due estimation and dig- 
nity, to enforce the strongest and most 
inviolable injunctions upon every pri- 
vate individual, that he shall intro- 
duce, institute, support, aod comply, 
in all respects, with that grand scheme 
of economy, or the happy order of 
things, conformably to which the Al- 
mighty has predestined man should 
live on earth; upon every monarch to 
ful til the intentions of the sames:lieme, 
to dispense its blessings to his subjects 
and all mankind, to sce the will of Gud 
perfected, and be bis vice-gereut - 
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the purpose ;.and upon monarchs and 
all nations promiscuously and in com- 
mon, that place under the govern- 
ment of one divine scheme or order 
whereby God has determined to rule 
all nations by the same views and laws, 
they may realise the scheme, and more 
especially make aud maintain perfect 
and permanent peace through the paci- 
fic expedients of true politicks, as well 
as through implicit reverence for in- 
ter-national duties, a relation which 
his sacred will preseribes, and for the 
scrupulous observanee of which he 
has given ws Religion in the books 
both of Nature and Scripture. 

Thus, Sir, 1 have been so fortu- 
nate, through your indulgence, as to 
acquire the high distinction of com- 
municating to the pablick that true 
system of practical measures and im- 
provement, and of national and indi- 
vidual interest, which is the order in- 
tended for man by the Almighty; the 
services of which ate wow indispens- 
able to us; and, if 1 be not an arrant 
pretender in the eyes both of God and 
man, will be followed, as has alrcady 
been stated, with all the cxonerations, 
relief, advantages, services, comforts, 
blessings, pleasures, and transports, 
haan geiius is able, by divine fa- 
vour, to dispense in the establishment 
of that system, according to the ori- 

inal intentions of our Creator. I 
therefore have the honour of remain- 
ing, Sir, your truly obliged servant, 

~ A Priewp or Measures, Not or Men. 

— 
Mr. Unsan, July }. 
I SEND youaletter I received from 
a Friend at Hampstead, so far 
back as-the year 1782, which I think 
ou will consider as not unworthy of 

ing preserved. Yours, &c. 

A Consranr Reaper, 

“1 am sorry you was disappoint- 
ed when your goodness led you to 
call here for a S evigtion of my ill- 
ness the beginning of last month, 
caused by the vermin at that time in 
webs on the bushes and trees near 
London. Having heard of their smell 
when burnt, and a large web being 
om in the fire, 1 was led to hold my 

ad- over it, on which | was imme- 
diaiely affected with a strong scent 
like copper, and J had a working with- 
in me, and increasing illness; soon 
after my extremities were very cold; I 
put woollen socks on my feet, with 
worsted hose, and had a brick heated 
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and tied in a cloth to keep mj feet 
warm in bed. Having slept about 
about three quarters of an hour, J 
waked in a great heat and a violeng 
ferment, my head much confused, and 
so very giddy, that on geltinig out of 
bed, I had difficulty to keep from fall. 
ing on the floor, and could net put on 
my clothes. After getting into bed, 
1 slept about half av hour, «nd awaked 
again im a great heat and fermentay 
tions and had frequent occasion to be 
out of bed. . A violent flux continued 
for several days; on the seventh I 
was surprised at perceiving the smell 
of copper, like the effluvia of musk 
filling a room from a grain that can- 
not be perceived to be lessened in 
weight. The little that went into my 
blood caused a breaking out about 
my nose and mouth; my tongue and 
inside of my mouth were sore. My 
nose and outside of my mouth were 
well in about a fortnight, but it was 
near a month befgre the inside of my 
mouth was quite well, IL appears to 
me that if it had not been thrown off 
in the violent manner mentioned, b 
could sot have lived twenty-four hours, 
To this may be added, that a geatle- 
man of this place said, an acquaint- 
ance of his killed one of those vermin 
by bruising it with his finger; and 
happening to pul his finger soon af- 
terwards to his cheek, it caused blis- 
ters, and the next day his face was 
much swelled. Avcother gentleman 
who resides in this parish said, that, on 
finding the verdure of a hedge likely 
to be destroyed, be ordered his man 
to beat those vermin from the bushes 
with a long stick, that they might be 
taken up witha shovel to be cast into 
a pit to be buried; after the man had 
done, his face broke out in blotches. 
Sometime after, ou observing some 
trees likely to be defaced by more of 
those vermin, he spoke to his man to 
beat them off with a long pole, as be- 
fore,from the hedge, After itwasdone, 
the manwasagain disordered in his face. 
The person who had the care of seeing 
those burnt that were gathered at 
the expence of the parish of Hamp- 
stead, although of a very hearty streng 
constitution, said, that one evening be- 
ing too near the fume, he found the 
ill effect of it afterwards in his head. 
I was also told of a gentleman whe 
came from France the beginning of 
this year, and said, that when the Po- 


lice in that country ordered them - 
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be destroyed, some poor persons, not 
thinking of the cousequence, carried 
the twigs with the webs to their cot- 
tages to burn, and the next mornin 

those poor persons were found ba | 
in their cottages. This agpenee to me 
likely to Le the natural effect of thase 
hurtful vermin, from the disorder 
caused by their effluvia to my weak 
constitution, although it might not 
have had exactly the like effect on 
some stronger persons. Yesterday I 
was told, that, on looking at some of 
those vermin kept under a glass, some 
were perceived creeping from under 
it, so small as hardly to be seen with 
the naked eye, which | leave those to 
judge of who endeavour to be ac- 
quainted with the productions of Na- 
ture. | have observed it bath been 
said, that-these vermin, as well as other 
credtures, have their particular sorts 
of food, aud will not touch others; 
Wut it may be well to consider that all 
creatures, the human species not ex- 
cepted, when provisions are scarce, 
rather than die for want of something 
that may support life, will eat such 





things as they would not touch if they 
had their choice of food. Is it not 
hence to be readily supposed, that if 
these vermin are suffered to multiply, 
after eating that they like most, they 
may destroy and make nauseous or in- 
fectious other things, from necessity, 
to satisfy theirextreme hunger? J.5.” 
— 

Mr. Unpan, July 15. 
MIE Rev. John Jones, Dr. Y oung’s 
Curate at Welwyn, from whose 
MSS. you have so frequently amused 
and instructed your Readers, was vicar 
of Hitchin in 1755; and (as appears in 
your Vol. LIIL. p- 101) took aa active 
part in the publication of the “ Free 
and candid Digsquisitions.” The cir- 
cumstance of his accidental death 
must surely be well recollected by 
some of his old neighbours in Hert- 
fordshire and Huntingdonshire; and 
it is not unlikely but that his papers 
were bequeathed to Dr. Dawson of 
Hackney, from their similarity of re- 
ligious sentiment, Dr. Dawson wasa 
writer in the Confessional Contro- 

very. Yours, &c. P. Q, 
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‘Installation of his Highness the Duke of Guoucestrer, Chancellor. 


Friday, June 28. Ia .the. morning, a 
aelection of sagced music was perfprmed 
dv St. Mary’s Church, . The concert at 


sefhe, Senate-house in the evening was bril- 
-dianily attended, and the performances ex- 


eellent. Atseven o'clock in the evening, the 


, Chancellor Elect arrived at Trinity College 


ip bis, caach and-six, accompanied by his 
suite. His Highness, proceeded up the 
walk, on each side of which the Fellows 
of the College and other persqns had ar- 
wanged themselves, and was received at 
Trinity Lodge by the Bishop of Bristol, 
Master 0! the College, At eight the Vice- 
hancellor and Heads of Houses paid their 
Fespects to him. 

Saturday, June 29. The company as- 
sembled at the Senate-house doors, and 
at 11, when opened, it was soon filled. The 
upper division of the Senate-house was 
oceupied by Noblemen, Doctors, and their 
families, and those of their visitors who 
were titled. ‘The seats from the Doctors’ 
division to the Statues of the Kings were 
occupied by Masters of Arts and those 
ladies and gentlemen admitted by them. 
The front seats of the gallery were appro- 
priated to Iadies, and the other seats to 
Bachelors of Arts and Undergraduates, 
The music-gallery was filled by the band. 
The app°arance at the Senate-house was 
iu the highest dezree brilliant, the Noble- 
men, Doctors, &c. being in their robes, 
and the !adics being dressed in a very su- 


perb manner. At 12 a deputation, con- 
sisting of six Doctors (two in each Faculty), 
six Non-regents, and six Regents, went 
to the Chancellor Elect at Trinity Lodge, 
whence, dressed in his elegant robes, pre- 
ceded by a Bedel, attended by the depu- 
tation, and accompanied by those distin- 
guished heroes Sir Sidney Smith and Sir 
Eyre Coote, General Murray, and a 
uumber of other officers, his Highness 
proceeded to the Senate-honse, At the 
steps he was imet by the Vice-chancellor 
and two Bedels, the senior of whom wore 
a gold chain, presented to him by the 
Chancellor. The Vice-chancellor walked 
at the left hand of the Chancellor; they 
then asceoded tbe chair of state, his 
Highness standing on the left hand of the 
chair, and the Vice-chancellor on the 
right. The band played the Coronation 
Anthem as his Highness entered the Se- 
nate-house, and all the company (near 
5000 persons) stood up, and greeted him 
with acclamations, The overture being 
ended, the Vice-chancellor addressed his 
Highness in an exéellent English speech, 

of which the following is the substance, 
The Vice-chancellor adverted to the ex- 
emplary pattern which had been shewn by 
his Royal Highness m the pursuit of his 
studies whi'e at College, a pattern which 
had ever been regarded by the different 
Members of the ‘University with admira- 
tion, and which had afforded them the 
Mrongest 
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strongest assurances of the deep interest 
his Royal Highness would take in its inte- 
rest and welfare. With those feelings, un- 
altered as they had been by time or cir- 
cumstances, the University felt proud in 
having the opportunity of requesting his 
Royal Highness’s acceptance of the high- 
est situation they had it in their power to 
bestow which ‘hey did with a perfect con- 
fidence that His Royal Highness would 
prosecute the honour, crelit, and interests 
of their community with the most unre- 
mitting industry ; convinced, as they were, 
that the same zeal which he had exercised 
for their prosperity after he had quitted 
his studies, would be exerted in the capa- 
city of their Chancellor, a situation for 
which, on every account, he was emi- 
nently qualified. tn addition to other 
canses of gratitude, it was impossible to 
be insensib¢ of the honourable distinction 
of his Royal Highness’s admission at Cam- 
bridge, a distinction pecutiarly valuable, 
as he was the first and ouly member of 
the Royal Family then on the Throne who 
had received bis education at av English 
University. Were it proper for him to ex- 
patiate on the conduct of his Royal High- 
ness since he left College, he could dwell 
with peculiar pleasure on the well-known 
ardour with which he obeyed the call of 
his Country in the hour of danger; he 
could dwell on the laudable desire evineed 
by his Royal Highness to render still 
greater services to the Staté by his tra- 
vels in the remotest parts of Europe in 
the pursuit of useful knowledge ; and lastly 
he could dwell with the deepest sensations 
of delight on the universally-admired bu- 
manity of his Royal Highne-s, by which 
he had been actuated not alone to relieve 
the distresses of his fellow-creatures in the 
most bounteous manner, but to take a 
distinguished part in the suppression of 
that disgraceful traffick, by which so many 
th ds of h creatures had been 
condemned tu the most horrid and unjus- 
tifiable slavery. It was enough, however, 
for him to confine himself ‘o the vir'ues 
which his Royal Highness had displayed 
while in that Community; virtues which 
must ever live in his memory, and in the 
hearts of all who were acquainted with 





him. He could not omit to express his 
fula <s of gratitude for the obligations 
which the Utiversity had received from 


the present Royal Family, to whom their 
constitution and laws were so peculiarly 
indevted for protection. The Doctor then 
took a short review of the many illustrious 
men in the Field and the Cabinet who bad 
received their education at this University ; 
and ‘expressed a hope that the merits of 
those stil living would be transmitted to 
future ages; concluding by declaring a 
confilent hope, that his Royal Highness 
would, upon all ovcasigns, be the faithful 
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guardian and protector of the valuable 
rights and privileges of the University, 

He theu presented his Highness with 
the patent of office, elegantly written on 
vellum, the seal being annexed thereto in 
a gold box; the patent was read aloud by 
the Senior Proctor. He then presented to 
his Highness the Book of Statutes. After 
which, the Vice-chancellor taking his 
Highness’s right hand in his own, the Se- 
nior Proctor administered the oath of office, 
His Highness was then seated by the Vice. 
chancellor in the chair of state, and there- 
by installed. [The acclamations of the 
audience were of long continuance, and 
his Highness bowed in the most graceful 
manner.) 

After a pause, the Public Orator (the 
Rev. Ralph Tatham, of St. John’s Col- 
lege) addressed the Chancellor in a Latin 
Ovation, delivered with peculiar grace and 
emphasis; the Chancellor sitting in his 
chair, the Earl of Hardwicke, High Stew. 
ard of the University, sitting on his left 
hand, and the Vice-chancellor on the 
right ; the company sitting uncovered as 
a mark of respect to his Highness. 

The Orator having finished, the Chan- 
celler rose from his seat, and, taking off 
his cap, replied to the Vice-chancellor 
and Orator in a most excellent English 
speech, delivered with that dignity and 
grace for which he is so justly distinguished, 

His Highness declared himself deeply 
impressed with a sense of the honour they 
had done him in placing him at the head 
of an University which had ever evinced 
its favour and unalterable attachment te! 
the civil and religious rights of the Coun- 
try. (Applauses. )—For so distinguished « 
mark of their respect, his most heartfelt 
acknowledgments were due. He had 
always entertained the highest veneration 
for that august body ; and should consider 
that the proudest day of his life, on which 
he had been called, in a manner so truly 
flattering, to that chair. It was a proof 
of confidence for which it was impossible 
for him to express his thanks in adequate 
terms, and became doubly valuable as he 
was the first of his Family who had been 
educated in that University, which had 
upon every occasion so strenuously sup- 
ported the principles which had seated the 
House of Brunswick upon the Throne, 
{ Applauses.}—He had the gratification, 
however, of stating that they could not 
have chosen one more truly attached to 
their interests, or more desirous of pro- 
tecting their rights and privileges than 
himself. / Applauses, )—When he reflected 
on the state of the surrounding Countries, 
he could not but feel happy at the fate of 
Great Britain, the safety and welfare of 
which he attributed to the blessipgs of its 
glorious Coustitution, supported as it had 
beep by the wisdom, the lqyalty, and the 
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courage of its inhabitants; and when he 
knew that this happy consequence was the 
result of education, he could not bat re- 
gard that place with infinite delight, as one 
of the sources of dissemiuating that know- 
ledge from which so much superiority had 
been derived. (Applauses.)—Here had 
been reared some of the most eminent 
Statesmen the world had ever witnessed, 
and to this University the Nation was just- 
ly indebted for some of its most able de- 

ders. Here the heroes of Cressy and 
Poictiers received their education; and 
from this place also had gone some of 
those Heroes whose deeds of valour had 
crowned them with immortal honour, and 
afforded new proofs of that spirit and ener- 
gy which had ever characterised the British 
name. (Applauses.J—He felt proud of 
paving received a public education, and 
that pride was cousiderably increased in 
having received it at the University of 
Cambridge. His Royal Highness con- 
cluded with repeating his expressions of 
gratitude for the honour which had been 
conferred upon him, and by declaring the 
sincere pleasure he should always feel in 
visiting A’ma Mater, and his firm intention, 
whether absent or present, to make the 
prosperity of the University the object of 
hié constant solicitude. [The company 
ood uncovered during the Chancellor’s 
speech, which was rapturously applauded. ] 

The lnstallation Ode, written by Wil- 
liam Smyth, Esq. of Peter-house, Professor 
of Modern Hisiory, and set to Musick by 
Professor Hague. was performed in an ex- 
qQuisite manuer ; thevocal and instrumental 
performers being the most celebrated in 
the kingdom. 

The Musick being ended, the Chancel- 
lor proceeded in grand state procession to 
the Lodge of TrinityCollege. A very sump- 
tuous dinner was given by his Highness 
to the University and its illustrious Visi- 
tors (nearly 1000) in the cloisters of Ne- 
ville’s Court, in that College, which 


’ forms an elegant square, a temporary 


awning being erected on that end which is 
open. The dinner and desert consisted 
of all the delicacies of the season. 

In the evening the Chancellor attended 
a Concert in the Senate-house ; and after- 
wards gave a cold collation in Trinity 
cloisters. The company (about 3000) 
were entertained with a brilliant display of 
fire-works; the effects of which (more 
particularly the water-rockets and fire- 
ships, which were let off on the river) was 
excessively pleasing. The Duke’s band, 
stationed under the marquee in the centre 
of Neville’s Court, played all the time. 

Sunday, June 30.—In the morning, the 
Chancellor went in state to St. Mary’s 
Church, acedmpanied by the High Steward, 
Noblemen, and other distinguished persons, 
Qu entering, the Coronation Authem was 
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performed, A very excellent sermon was 
preached by the Rev. Dr. Illingworth, 
from Philippians ii. 12. After the sermon, 
an Anthem was performed by a full band, 
written by F. A. Rawdon, and composed 
by G. H. P. Bridgtower as an exercise for 
his Bachelor’s degree in Musick. 

His Royal Highness afterwards dined 
with the Vice-Chancellor in Bene’t College 
hall; about 80 distinguished persons were 
invited. In the afternoon the Chancellor 
attended service at St. Mary’s church, 
where a very excellent discourse was 
preached by the Rev. Dr. Samuel Butler, 
of St. John’s College, Master of Shrewa- 
bury School, from Galatians vy. 1. 

After service, the Chancellor proceeded 
in state to Trinity Lodge, and in the even- 
ing went to Chapel. 

Monday, July \,—At half-past nine the 
Chancellor held his first public levee at 
Trinity Lodge, which was most numerously 
attended. 

At ll his Royal Highness went to the 
Senate-house. The Chancellor conferred 
Honorary Degrees ou the following dig- 
nified persons : 

Honorary Doctors in Civil Laws. 

Earl of Hardwicke, High Steward, 
Marquis of Lansdowne, Marquis of Har- 
tington, Earl of Bristol, Right Hon. Lord 
Carysfort, Right Hon. Lord Erskine, Lord 
John Townshend, Lord Henniker, Lord 
George Henry Cavendish, Lord Kinnaird, 
Lord Bishop of Nerwich, Hon. Laurence 
Dundas, Hon, Thomas Lawrence Dun- 
das, the Hon. William Cavendish, Hon. 
David Montague Erskine, Hon. William 
Coote, Hon. John Penn, Gen, Sir Eyre 
Coote, Bart. Vice-Adm. Sir William Sid- 
ney Smith, Sir James Crawford, Bart. 

Honorary Masters of Arts. 

Lord Francis Godolphin Osborn, Lord 
Bective, Hon. Richard Neville, Hon. Thos. 
Erskine, the Hon. Richard Carlton, Hon. 
John Saville Lumley, Sir John Coxe Hip- 
pisley, Sir Joseph Thomas Horton, Sir 
Hew Dalrymple Hamilton, Sir George 
Warrender, Sir Nicholas Coulthurst, Sir 
Charles Coote, Sir William Rowley, Sir 
James Graham, Sir George Shee. 

The University Breakfast in Sidney 
Gardens exceeded any entertainment of 
the kind ever before given in this place. 
The extensive gardens were fitted up ex- 
pressly for the occasion. In the large 
garden, temporary pavilions were erécted, 
in which tables were arranged ; and at the 
end was an orchestral marquee, in whick 
was a good band. Iu the Fellows’ garden 
were also two pavilions, in which tables 
were set out in a very elegant style, and in 
the centre was one for the Duke and his 
friends, over which was a coronet of 
natural flowers, supported by fextoons of 
evergreens. The awning over these pa- 
vilions was supported by plain green pi- 

lasters, 





lasters, gntwined with myrties, laurels, and 
ivy, intermixed with roses, lilies, and other 
natural flowers : and over the entrances to 
éach pavilion were festoons of the same 
description. An excellent military band 
was stationed in the garden. Inthe Mas- 
ter’s garden were four tables for select par- 
ties. At one the gates were opened, and the 
company continued assembling till three ; 
at which hour the Chancellor entered, at- 
‘tended by bis suite, His Highness was 
yeeeived with peculiar distinction, and Sir 
Sidney Smith with loud acclamations. 
Notwithstanding there were above 2400 
-persons present, the greatest profusion of 
every thing was to be hai, the liberality of 
‘the Stewards being unbounded. The ta- 
bles being removed, dancing commenced 
in the two paxilions in the large garden. 

Afterwards the Chancellor attended at a 
grand dinner given by the Master and 
Fellows of Trinity College, in return for 
that given by his Highness on Saturday. 
Kt may be needless to add, that it was con- 
ducted with great elegance and order. 
One .of the dishes was a baron of beef 
placed on a stone pedestal. 

At eight o’clock in the evening, the 
fourth grand concert commenced. The 
Chancellor arrived about half-past eight, 
and was received with loud huzzas, This 
concert being the last, we cannot omit no- 
ticing the able manner in which the whole 
were conducted, reflecting great credit on 
every performer, but particularly on Pro- 
fessor Hague. At night the Chanecllor 
supped in the hall of Peter-house, 

Tuesday, July 2.-—~ At ten o'clock the 
€hanceliar went to the Senate-house, and 
presided in the Chair of State ; the usual 
ceremony of creating the Doctors then 
took place, after which the prize-men re- 
cited their exercises, odes, &e. in the fol- 
lowing order : 

‘The exercises for two of the Members’ 
prizes were recited by Mr. Alderson, of 
Caius College, and "Mr, Smedley, of Trini- 
ty College, Senior Bachelors, who were 
both highly applauded. 

Mr. Blomfield, of Caius College, who 
gained one of the Chancellor’s medals for 
his efassical learning, then made an excel- 
Jent Latin speech, which was given with pe- 
culiar effect, and received great applause. 

Mr. James Bailey, of ‘Trinity college, 
next recited a Greek ode on the death of 
the Princess Amelia, and a Greek and La- 
‘tin epigram; after which Mr. George 
Waddington, of the same society, spoke a 
Latin ode onthe Battle of Busaco. These 
odes ond epigrams gained the prizes in- 
stituted by Sir William Browne, and were 
much applanded. 

After each gentleman had spoken, he 
was conducted from the rostrum, by the 
Sevior Bedel, to the Chancellor, who pre- 
seuted him with the medal which had been 
previously adjudged, 
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The exercises written by Mr. Ashbridge 
and Mr. T. Musgrave, of Trinity college, 
which gained the Members’ prizes for the 
Middle Bachelors, were not recited, in con. 
sequence of the time which the ceremony 
of creating the Doctors, and the recitationg 
that followed, bad occupied. ‘ 

The ChanceHor visited severa} of the 
Colleges after he had returned from the 
Senate-house, and paid his respects to all 
the others on the following morning. 

His R. H. the Chancellor, the noblemen 
and geutlemen of his suile, the Bishops, 
and about a hundred and fifty Members of 
the Senate, this day partook of an elegant 
cold collation, provided by Sir Busick Har- 
wood, at his house in Downing college, 
Lady Harwood was also honoured by the 
presence of several ladies. In the after. 
noon the Chancellor dined at Caius. and 
in the evening supped at Christ College. 

The Commencement Ball was conducted 
with peculiar taste and liberality, and was 
most genteelly attended. Tne Stewards 
were, Lord Strathaven, George Finch Hat- 
ton, Esq. and Lane Pox, Fsq. This day 
being Commencement Day. there were 
feasts at almost ali the Colleges; that at 
St. John’s was particularly grand, 

WednenNay, July 3.—The principal at- 
traction in a general point of view still re- 
mained —the ascension of Mr. Sadler with 
his balloon." The Master and Fellows of 
Trinity college had liberally granted per- 
mission for the balloon to ascend from the 
Great Court of that College. The balloon 
was 34 feet in diameter, and contained 
3632 square feet of lustring silk, varnished 
with a solution of Indian rubber. Its form 
was similar to that with waich Mr. Sadler 
ascended from Oxford, but its dimensions 
much greater. In the ceutre were three 
horizomal stripes, on one of which was the 
following inscription : 

“ Celsiss. Princeps Gulielmus Fredeti« 
cus, Dux Gloucestri#, Acad. Cantal. Can 
cellarius, Electus MDCCCXI.” 

The whole, when inflated, contained 
20,500 cubic feet, and when filled with 
gas, the calculation was, that it rose from 
the earth 1286lbs. ‘The car was formed of 
wicker work, covered with azure-coloured 
figured silk, studded with silver stars, with 
a wreath of laurel ‘leaves at the bottom, 
composed of crimson velvet. It was eleven 
feet long, four feet wide, and. three feet 
deep. ‘The persons who had arrived from 
the surrounding places within a distance of 
40 miles, were almost beyénd cateulation. 
About two thé Chaneellor came into the 
court, and spoke to Mr. Sadler; ‘his Roy@l 
Highness went to the top of the front gate, 
whence he viewed the ascension of the bal- 
loon,which took place in a grand and steady 
manner, Mr. Sadler waving his hat ands 


- flag; in less than three minutes it was out 


of sight. The following is a correct at 
count of Mr, Sadler’s acrial voyage :— 
* Asc 
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“ Ascended 15 min. past 2 o’clock ; lost 
sight of Trinity college in 3 minutes ; -half 
min. more lost sight of Cambridge entirely ; 
in. 3 and a half min. entered a mass of 
douds, through which the balloon conti- 
nued ascending, and in 6 min. more was 
@ear of the clouds. The clouds must 
have been nearly a mile in thickness. In 
afew minutes, the balloon still ascending, 
observed its shadow; was then moving 
with great velocity in a direction nearly 
East. Balloon continued rising until 10 
min. past 3 o’clock = barometer 13, ther- 
mometer 28. Frow the direction and ve- 
locity of the wind at the only time there 
was an opportunity of observing the pro- 
gress of the balloon, fearing tu be carried 
eff the coast, descended; but finding by 
the barometer that the fall was very rapid, 
threw out some ballast to moderate it — 
this occasioned an ascent for a short time; 
againdescended. Observinga small copse 
gear at hand, in the direction the balloon 
was taking, endeavoured to land near the 
alge of it, but the balloon taking the ground 
in midst of a barley Geld, rebounded com- 
pletely over it, and after dragging across 
a field, was for an instant arrested in its 
aourse by a hedge; a man here came to 
assist, but the car was torn, disengaged 
by the violence of the wind, and dragged, 
with the man holding on, until stopped 
by another hedge, the hoop entangling 
Ma'tree. Another may here got up, who 
was soon followed by a considerable nutn- 
ber, with whose assistance the balloon 
was secured, but not until after it was 
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, 
considerably torn. Encountered in the 
descent a severe squall of wind. Complet- 
ed the voyage at 50 min, past 3, ma 
ficld near Standon, in Herts. From. the 
velocity of the balloon it must have 
passed over near 80 miles,” 

Mr. Sadler then procured a post-chaise, 
and sct off towards Cambridge; about 8 
miles from which he met the Dake of 
Gloucester, who expressed the most lively 
pleasure at sceing him safe. On Mr. Sad- 
ler’s retara here, he was received with con- 
graiulations, and the populace dragged 
him to his lodgings, auridst the loudest 
huzzas. 

A most elegant breakfast was given by 
the Bachelors and Undergraduates of 
Trinity College. The Duke’s table was 
under a grand pavilion at the East end 
of the court, which, united with the clois- 
ters, formed the great square. 

At about 6 o’clock the Duke took leave 
of the company, expressing, in very high 
terms, the gratitude he should ever feel fer 
the honour conferred upon him by the 
members of the university, and those la- 
dies and gentlemen who bad graced the 
festivities with their presence, His Royal 
Highness then set off oa his return to 
London. 

It is remarkable that two gentlemen 
were present on this oceasion who wit- 
nessed the Duke of Newcastle’s Instaiia- 
tion in 1747; viz. Dr. Craven, Master of 
St. John’s college, aud William Smith, 
Evq. of Bury, formerly of the same Se- 
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Cambridge, June 21. SirW.Browne’s 
gold medals have this year been ad- 
judged, for the Greek ode and epi- 

rams, to Mr. James Bartey; and 
or the Latin ode to Mr. Grorce 
erat both of Trinity Col- 

ge. 

,, July t. The first Bachelor's prize 

‘ this year adjudged to Eowarp 
Hate Auoerson, of Caius College; 
the second and third to Messrs. 
Sacoiew and Hewirr, of Trinity 
College. 

July 12. “The prizes for the best 
English declamations at Trinity Col- 
lege, have this year been adjudged 
to Messrs. Rice, ScuoterizLp and 
Avams. 

The young Gentlemen of Winches- 
ter College have greatly distinguished 
themselves by their orations, The 
prizes wereawardedasfollow: Buack- 
tose, Gold Medal, Composition, La- 
tm Prose: Singula facilius acquiri 
Possunt quam universa.—~—ARcCULR, 


rELLIGENCE. 

Silver Medal, Elocution: Scipionis ad 
Miliies Oratio.— Hispert, Silver Me- 
dal, Elocution: Mr. Pitt’s Reply to 
Mr. Walpole. —Suerioan, Gold Me- 
dal, Composition, English Verse: The 
Retreat of the French army from the 
Ueights of Santarcm in Portugal. 

At the late examination of the Stue 
deuts at the Kast India College at 
Hertford, the following prizes were 
awardel to Mr. Henny Wm. Hor 
nousx, son of H. Hobheuse, sq. 
The first prize for Theology, a Gold 
Medal; the first prize for Classics, a 
Gold Medal; the first prize for Poli- 
tical iconefny and History, a Gold 
Meda! ; the first prize for Sanscrit, a 
Gold Medal; the first prize for Per- 
sian, a Gold Medal; the first prize for 
French, Books; aa instance of talents, 
application, and success, among nu- 
merous juvenile competitors, proba- 
bly unparalleled. 

ThestaypinG Onversof the House 
of Commons respecting PaivaTe 

Bits, 
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Bixxs, have been referred to a Com- 
mittee; who have incorporated them 
together, aud exami and revised 
the same; and they have since been 
published for the convenience of the 
publick, as an Appendix to the Votes. 
All Petitiovs for Private Bills must be 
presented within fourteen days alter 
the first Friday m every session. 

The Edition of Future's: Wor- 
tTHiEs, with brief Notes by Mr. 
Nicnors, in two handsome quarto 
volumes, will be forthcoming to the 
Publick in a few days. 

A Topographical Account of Tat- 
tershall is in forwardness at the Horn- 
castle press, in a small shape, illus- 
trated by engravings by Howlett from 
drawings by W. Brand, Esq. and Mr. 
G. Weir; and will, doubtless, prove 
acceptable to the visitors of the Castle 
aul Church of that place. 

Dr. Buspy’s new Translation of 
Lucrerivs, which is about to be pub- 
lished, by subscription, in two volumes 
quarto, in addition to its being ho- 
poured with the approval and patron- 
age of the erudite Chancellor of Ox- 
ford, has received the most flattering 
commendations of a numerous party 
of distiuguished Literati, who attended 
its late recital at his residence. The 
work will be embellished with heads 
of Lucretius and Epicurus, engraved 
by an eminent artist; and presented 
to the subscribers and the publick in 
a form as closely resembling the ori- 
oo edition of Pope’s Homer as mo- 

ern paper and fonts will admit. 

Mr. D. M. Cummin, Student of the 
Middle Temple, and Translator of 
Aristotle's Dissertation on Khetorick, 
is employed in a Poem intituled “ The 
Battle of Clontarf.” It embraces a 
mist interesting portion of Irish His- 
tory; and from the distinction which 
the Author has obtained at Trinity 
College, Dublin, high expectations are 
formed of this performance. 

A Continuation of the Consolations 
of Erin, a Poem, by Cuantes Pui- 
zips, A. B. of the Middle Temple, 
Author of “ The Loves of Celestine 
and St. Aubert, a Romantic Tale,” 
is preparing for the press. 

“ The Life and Adventures of Paul 
Plaintive, an Author ; including many 
of his compositions both in prose and 
verse; the whole prepared from ori- 
ginal documents by Martin Gribaldus, 
his nephew and executor,” will soon 
appear. 

Messrs. Wood and Cunningham of 
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Bath have announced a volume of 
* Miscellaneous Poems by a Lady 
lately deceased.” 

Mr. Jonn Rinc, member of the 


















































Royal College of Surgeons, has inthe B®. 
press a Treatise on the Gout, with ob. 
servations on the Eau Medicinale. é 
Mr. Joan Sexvt Corman, whe late- te 
ly published twenty-four beautiful fr 
Etchings of some of the most dix P. 
tinguished remains ef Saxon and Nor. nw 
man Architecture in England, has ina 18 
state of great forwarduess for publi- 
cation, a series of Etchings designed T 
as an accompaniment to Blomefield’s soci 
** History of Norfolk.” in th 
The Rev. Hesay Hervey Barer affor 
has issued an Address to the Pub- into’ 
lick on the expediency of publishing the : 
a Fac-simile of the Septuagint Ver- vate 
sion of the Oid Testament, as it is of tt 
reserved in the Codex Alexandrious fairl 
in the British Museum; with Propo- his 
sals for printing, by Subscription, a eo 
portion of the same. The Alexan- sense 
drian MS. which contains the whole of bli 
the Greek Text in the Old and New Lf 
Testament, arrived in this 7 in ie 
the year 1628, as a present to King Siew 
Charles I. from Cyrillus Lucaris, Pa- Saibic 
triarch of Alexandria, and afterwards Bont, 
of Constantinople, where, after vari- ieuiet 
ous persecutions, he was strangled. BH soaq, 
His motive for transferring this MS. Th 
to England, after it had been the re the I 
vered treasure of the Greek Church @ ¢aijeg 
for many centuries, was to provide # giro, 
more effectually for the better pre- apolo 
servation of so valuable a Record of sary 
Christianity against the barbarous fu- B 4,1, 
ry and jealous spirit of Mahometan & « pe¢, 
superstition, to which it was hou who'a 
exposed in a land of deluded Infidel. B piso, 
In the year 1753, this celebrated MS. charac 
with the whole of the Library of the Bl gion, , 
Kings of England, was removed to” Thi 
the British Museum, where it is still Letter 
preserved with the most religions B term 
care, amongst the select treasures of B medits 
that depositary. Mr. Baber proposes & ticular 
to publish that portion of the Alexa® & 4 cuss, 
drian MS. which contains the Boox of & puch ,, 
Psicms, printed literatim as in the B thems 
MS. itself, and in types resembling & of the 
the characters of the Original. The B cuyjia, 
obliterations occasioned by time, aod Letter, 
the restorations made by a modert & « are , 
hand, will be particularly noticed. & of the 
The work to correspond with that por Bown we 
tion of the Alexandrian MS. which B of the, 
was edited by Dr. Woide. The prict Corres 
(to Subscribers) of the Psalter on Px employ 
per, 14, 5¢.—On Vellum, 12/. 12s. « Gt 
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"REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


61. Letters of the Marquise du Deffand to 
the Hon. Horace Walpole, afterwards 
Earl of Orford, from the Year 1766 to 
the Year 1780 ; to which are added, Let- 
ters of Madame du Deffand to Voltaire, 
from the Year 1159 to the Year 1775. 
Published from the Originals at Strawber- 
ry-hill, 4 Vols 8vo. Longman & Co. 
1810. [See Vol. LXXX. Part I. p. 50.] 


HESE Letters form an interesting 
History of French manners and 
society bet ween the periods mentioned 
in the title page; and are curious, as 
affording the publick a farther insight 
into the character and turn of mind of 
the accomplished and celebrated Ho- 
yace Walpole, as the general tendency 
of the letters addressed* to him may 
fairly be supposed to reflect that of 
bis responses. These circumstances, 
we should imagine, would strongly 
recommend them to the notice of the 
publick, independent of the advantage 
they ofler to those who wish to read 
the French language in the fascinating 
form given to it by a lively woman of 
fashion. As to the sentiments they 
contain on a variety of subjects, the 
must be left to the judgment of ood 
er. 

The Editor says in his Preface, that 
the Letters before us may justly be 
called familiar; but he thinks that 
circumstance by no means makes an 
apology for their publication neces- 
sary, as the unstudied letters of dis- 
tinguished persons have ever been 
“received with avidity by all those 
who are not contented with reading 
History in compilations, or viewing 
characters through the refracting me- 
dium of the prejudices of others.” 

This gentleman explains familiar 
Letters to be, in his acceptation of the 
term, those composed without pre- 
meditation ; not required by avy par- 
ticular occasion, but originating from 
acustom of dilating to a frieud on 
such occurrences as have impressed 

selves upon the fancy or memory 
of the writer. Hence arises the pe- 
culiar recommendation of familiar 
Letters, which, observes the Editor, 
“are warm from the heart and head 
of the writer, who often betrays his 
¢wn weaknesses without being aware 
of them, and as often those of his 
Correspondent, at the moment he is 
employed in extolling his virtues,” 

Gent. Mac. July, 1811. 
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Itisconsidered asa subject of regret, 
that less is said in the Letters of the 
Marquise on public characiers and 
political events than might have been 
expected ; a fact which deprives them 
of a portion of that interest they 
would otherwise excite: particolerly 
as the parties concerned in the corre- 
spondence had it supereminently in 
their power to have dilated on such 
subjects, from their relative situations 
in life, their wit, liveliness, quickness 
of observation, good taste, and kno w- 
ledge of the world. The Editor pro- 
ceeds to explain the cause of this 
defect, by informing us, that Mr, 
Walpole wrote in a language with 
which he could not be so intimately 
acquainted, as to give his sentiments 
clearly and distinctly. ‘ His style, 
though (as Madame du Deffand re- 
pesteny allows) full of energy and 
ife, was likewise full of inaccuraciés 
as to French phraseology and arrange- 
ment; and he felt that he was not 
always aware of the force of his 
words, or the construction which 
might be put upon his phrases ;” and 
as he well knew that letters received 
at the post-cflice iy Paris trom persons 
known in that country to be distin- 
uished characters, were opened, and 
requently transmitted to Versailles, 
towards the close of the reign of 
Louis XV. he naturally felt a restraint 
and impatience, and revolted at the 
idea of his letters becoming the jeet 
of the profligate and idle of both 
sexes, then in the coutidence of the 
monarch, *‘ Of this circumstance 
Mr. Walpole was repeatedly reminding 
his Correspondent, and on this account 
repressing, not only his owa peu, but 
hers, whenever it was happily devi- 
ating into character, anecdote, or 
opinion.” 

Another cause arose from an un- 
conquerable dread of ridicule; a fear 
which, the Editor observes, often 
produces greoter danger than that it 
wishes to avoid, At the period when 
Mr. Walpole became acquainted with 
Madame du Deflaund, he was ncar 
fifty, and that lady more than seventy 
ears of age; besides, she had Lotaliy 
ost her sight: sufiicient reasons, it 
might be imagined, for repelling im- 
putations of personal admiration be- 
tween the two mental friends. The 

Marchivness 
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Marchioness had long passed that 
epoch in the life of a French woman 
which is dedicated to gallantry ; and 
she had as long been an established 
bel-espril: “and it is to be remem- 
bered,” adds the Editor, ** that, in the 
anti-,evolutionary world of Paris, 
these epochas in life were as deter- 
mined, and as strictly observed, as the 
changes of dress on a particular day 
of the different seasons; and that a 
woman endeavouring to attract lovers 
after she had ceased to be gulante, 
would have been not Jes: ridiculous 
than her wearing velvet when all the 
rest of the world were in demi-saisons.” 
Jt may therefore be admitted beyond 
the possibility of a doubt, that Ma- 
dame du Deffand had as little thought 
of attaching Mr. Walpole to her asa 
lover, as she had of suspecting any 
one could think of charging her with 
such an intention. Yet Mr. W. per- 
suaded ‘himself that she might be 
induced to give some extravagant 
mark of her attachment, and thus 
expose him to the impertinent observ- 
ations of Parisian Post-oflice Clerks 
and the idlers of Versailles. “ This 
accounts,” continues the Editor, “ for 
the ungracious language in which he 
often replied to the importunities of 
her anxious affection; a language so 
foreign to his heart, and so contrary 
to his own habits of f iendship.” She 
in return often lamented the restraint, 
and declared her letters were reduced 
to a tasteless enumeration of insigni- 
ficant facts, * complaints of misap- 
prebeuded sentiments, and repetitions 
of the few subjects on which she was 
allowed to touch with intpunity.” 
These repetitions are suppressed by 
the Editor in such cases as admitted 
of the abridgement. 

As frequent intercourse subsisted 
between London ond Paris during the 
happy interval of peace between the 
y ars 1763 and 1778, many opportu- 
nities offered for the private conyvey- 
ance of jetiers; acd Madame 7 
Deffand often availed herself of them. 
The te'‘ers so conveyed will be dis- 
tinguis' ed from the rest of her cor- 
respondcnee by the curious and au- 
theatic details “ relative to the ele- 
vation of Madame du Barri, the dis- 
grace of the Due de Choiseul, and 
the subseque:t destruction of the 
Parliaments by the Chancellor Mau- 
peou.” The manner in which these 
acts were viewed by those most inti- 
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mately concerned in them, and their 
conhexions, the serviuly and reluc- 
tance with which they were subinitted 
to, shew, with greal force, that a se- 
cret fire had kindled in the breasts of 
the publick, which was destined at 
length to break forth in deeds of 
dreadful vengeance; and that ven- 
geance now bears the horrible name 
of the Freneh Revolution ; composed 
of a complication of crimes, invely- 
ing not only the blind victims who 
caused it, but every class of society ; 
the oppressed in common with the 
oppressor; & Revolution which has 
changed all France, and produced no 
other history for the younger part of 
the present generation than accounts 
of French cruelty, French profligacy, 
and French victories. ‘That portion 
of our community may, however, 
begin to feel a curiosity which these 
Letters will gratify, as “ to the pri- 
vate lives, manners, and characters, 
of these people, before they were 
destined to new-model Europe, and 
astonish the whole civilized world by 
their crimes aud their conquests.” 
Madame du Deffand died in 1780, and 
left Mr. Walpole the Letters to Vol- 
taire, subjvined to those addressed to 
the former, together with all her 
MsS. of every description. The let- 
ters alluded to. were transcribed in 
a large volume. The letters from 
Voltaire to this lady were printed in 
his Works, 1785. ‘* The publick are 
here presented with some of her an- 
swers to those letters.” Many de- 
scriptive portraits written by Madame 
du Deffand follow the Letters, which 
are the result of the custom of deli« 
neating character, once in fashion 
amongst the fine ladies and gentlemen 
of her time. 
note of high approbation in the MS, 
just mentioned, and asserts that the 
characters have “ all the graces, ease, 
and elegance, of the best period of 
Louis XIV.” Such only have been 
selected for the present publication as 
describe persons introduced to the 
Reader's notice in the correspondence, 

The Editor concludes, by begging 
leave to enter his protest “ against 
being associated either in the prin- 


ciples, the opinions, the taste, the 


merits, or the demerits, of the Au- 
thor’ of these Letters, as he professes 
nothing more than the huu-ble task 
of introducing them to the publick. 
A short account of the Life of 
Marie 


Mr. Walpole wrote a 


-_ 
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Marie de Vichy Chamrond Marquise 
du Detfand, precedes the Letters, by 
which we are informed, that she was 
of an illustrious family, and bora in 
1697. Her eldest brother, the Comte 
de Vichy Chamrond, held the rank of 
a Maréchal de Camp; and a younger 
became an Abbé, aud Treasurer of 
La Sainte Chapelle at Paris. Their 
grandmother, a Duchesse de Choiseul, 
was the cause of her being distantly 
related to the Duc de Choiseul, for a 
long time prime-minisier. ‘The Du- 
chesse de Luynes, ber aunt, obtained 
a pension of 6,000 livres for her from 
the Queen of Louis XV. after she lost 
her sight; which she received till her 
death. She was educated in a convent 
at Paris, and several Letters from 
her Confessor demonstrate, that she 
entertained religious doubts between 
the ages of sixteen and niaeteen ; 
thuse, according to Mr. Walpole, 
never made her, from that time til 
her death at the age of cighty-three, 
allect scepticism ; rather aiways wish- 
ing to be devout, * as the state of the 
greatest happinesseven in this world.” 
Her unioa with the Marquis du Def- 
fand was the mere eflect of interest ; 
there seems, however, to have been 
no misconduct on his part; and it ap- 
pears the lady thought proper to 
withdraw herself from his house for 
no other reason than that she tought 
him a weak character ; aud pe: haps in 
compliance with that hopelul custom 
then prevalent in France, of marrying 
first, and afterwards making choice 
of a favourite. We shall refer the 
Reader to the work for other parti- 
culars, and transcribe the following 
passage as an antidote to such abo- 
minable practices. ‘* Madame du 
Welfand must indeed have reflected 
with pain on condact at once so weak 
and disgraceful; and to the melan- 
choly remembrance of past misfor- 
tune, of which she often complains 
as tormenting her sleepless nights, 
must have been superadded that most 
oppressive of a.l evils, the couscious- 
ness of having deserved it.” 


68. The British Constitution, analized hy a 
Reference to the earliest Periods of His- 
tory: in which is detailed Magua Carta, 
with Illustrations by the most eminent 
legal Characters ; the Carta de Foresta ; 
Confirmation of those Charters ; Habeas 
Corpus Act; Bill of Rights; Act f 
Settlement ; Act of Union between Engiand 
end Scotland; Act of Union beiween 


Great Britain and Ireland; Customs and 
Privileges of the C'tizens of Loudon, &¢e 
&e.; elucidated and supported by un- 
questionable Authorities, and by the Law 
of the Land. The whole compiled «ur 
great Cave, and rendered familiar to 
every Capacity. By a Doctor of Laws. 

2 Vols. Chapple, 1811. 

LORD Chief Justice Blackstone 
recommends in a peculicr manner, 
to — British Subject whose silua- 
tion in life will permit him, the neces- 
sity of possessing a knowledge of the 
Coustitution of his Country. It ts 
much to be regretted that there have 
not been heretofore published, «1 a 
more familiar manner than that of 
dry, and to a geveral reader unin- 
teresting, legal detail, books which 
should have for their object what the 
learned Judge thought so wecessary. 
If it was requisile im his time, how 
much more so is itat present, wheu 
every Coffee-house Politician thinks 
he can mend, alter, nay even re-make 
our Constitution, To correct, as well 
as to inform the public mind, is the 
object of the Editor of the Volumes 
now belure us. They coutain an ac- 
curate and interesting detail of the 
theory of our Constitution. Their 
value is much enhanced by its practice 
being shewn to us, as it appears on 
the Records of our History. Among 
these the Editor must have made a 
most diligent research, as a reference 
to the book will fully demonstrate. 

Montesquieu and De Lolme have 
both of them given an interesting 
view of the theory of our Constitu- 
tion; but there is so much of it which 
consists of the chartered and corporate 
privileges, that it was not to be ex- 
pected that exther of them could de- 
tail their advantages and peculiarities 
with the accuracy of this Editor, who 
seems to have paid great attention to 
these subjects. ‘The history and de- 
tail he gives of the Charter of Lon- 
don, when compared with the Privi- 
leges it has recently yielded, contra. 
dict, in a decisive manner, the idea 
generally entertained, of the jealousy 
and tenacity of that body on the sub- 
ject of their charlered rights. 

The Editor has commenced by giv- 
ing us a satisfactory account of the 
situation of the country under the 
Antient British and Roman Govern- 
ments, as well as a more interesting 
detail of it uader that of the Saxon. 
The manner in which he has noticed 
the acts of the immortal Alfied, aud 

their 
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their happy results, proves him to 
have formed a proper estimate of the 
Liberties of which that illustrious 
Monarch was the Foundef. In this 
way he continues the subject, uni- 
formly applying practice to theory. 

All the circumstances that happened 
in the Houses of Parliament at the be- 
ginning of the last century, the ques- 
tion of Privilege, the case of Lord 
Somers, the commitment to prison 
of the varions persons charged with 
having violated the Rights of Parlia- 
ment, are all accurately detailed, and 
an attention paid to the subjects ade- 
quate to their importance. We are 
much pleased by the notice he takes 
of the conduct of the Lords in the 
case of Ashby and White. From it 
he draws an instructive conclusion, 
that it is important they should pos- 
sess a certain influence, in order to 
balance (one of the greatest of our 
dangers) the violence and intempe- 
rance of the democratic part of our 
Constitution ; or check an ambitious 
_— in its mouarchical department, 
thereby proving themselves a great 
shield for the rights of the people. 
In short, he has drawn the lines of 
Prerogative distinctly between the 
three bodies; marked out the duties, 
rights, and privileges of each, with 
perspicuity, discrimination, and aceu- 
racy. We therefore can, not only 
recommend the Work as a valuable 
Book for the eonsullation of Lawyers 
and Members of Parliament, but espe- 
cially to young people, as well as 
Country Gentlemen. ‘They will find 
instruction and amusement combined ; 
as, without the study of a tedious and 
dry Law Book, they may collect in 
these Volumes all the information 
that is necessary to enable them to 
understand the true principles of our 
Constitution. 


69. Poetical Pastimes. By James Fitz- 
Gerald. 12mo, pp. 14+ Carpenter. 
181t. 

“ THE following Pieces, it may be 
presumed, are the productions of one 
more zealous in the pursuit of plea- 
sure than of fame.” — So says the 
Author, and so say we. “ The chief 
subjects of the Author's careless and 
indolent muse, Love and Wine,” have 
oftener disturbed our gravity than 
demanded our approbation ; and we 
begin to feel adegree of repuguance 
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to listen to those culprits who “ plead 
the warmth of youth and the privi- 
lege of poetry,” although we are dis- 
posed to extend every possible degree 
of lenity to the “hilarity of the table 
aud the gaiety of the drawing-room.” 
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In our closets, it is true, that hilarity 
and gaiety are so little known, that if 
our lively Author had not requested 
our clemency, we should have deemed 
some of his strains ** incompatible with 
the lectures of a Moralist, or the dis- 
courses of a Divine.” 

We may sclect the Third Ode in 
this Collection as characteristic of our 
Author's poetry and sentiment ; what 
praise or apology it wants, our 
Readers must supply. 

“ Tis true, indeed, the grave ones say, 

I trifle all my time away: 

For ever dancing, drinking, sporting, 
But most of all, they cry, in courting: 
Yet, howsoe’er those grave ones chatter, 

I care not much about the matter, 

In spite of them, my foremost care 

Shall ever be, to please the Fair! 

With me, they like their ease and leisure ; 
With me, they think of nought but pleasure ; 
And could they also drink with me, / 
Ah! that indeed were ecstasy ! 

For when I drink, anew I burn; 

Anew through all my loves return : 

And count them o’er, and o’er, and o’er, 
Till I can count or dripk no more ! 

Then I will sing of Love and Wine, 
While yet the fire of Youth is mine ; 
While, happy in life’s jocund spring, 

I taste the joys of which I sing : 

And none should sing of them, I think, 
Save those who love, themselves, and driak. 
Disporting thus, al! who shall say, 

I trifle all my time away ? 

The Author's “ Quatrains” and 
“* Miscellanies” are more poetical, 
and his Epigrams and Epitaphs have 
considerable humour and point; but 
we doubt whether, upon the whol, 
these pieces will give much delight 
beyond the social circles for which 
they were originally composed ; and 
we must seriously add, that pro- 
fane allusions to the language or 
events of Holy Scripture are wholly 
indefensible, 


"0. The Life of Lord Nelson. By the 
* Rev. Mr. Clarke, and Mr. M‘Arthur. 
2 Vols. 40. (Continued from Part I. 

page 357.) 

WE shall continue the Extracts from 
this impartial and correct detail of the 
Life and Public Services of our lament- 
ed Nelsoa, from his own Manuscripts, 

which 
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which we commenced in our Number 
for April, respecting his Pursuit of the 
Combined Fleets to the West Indies, 
hitherto very imperfectly given to the 
publick. The interesting Narrative 
ot the Biographer must unavoidably, 
as we before observed, be in these 
Extracts condensed; and we refer our 
Readers with confidence, for their 
further gratification, to the Work il- 
self, which has thrown so much light, 
and imparted so much valuable in- 
formation, respecting some of the 
leading events in the War we are still 
compelled to sustain. 


(1803.) * Lord Nelson (vol. IT. p. 406) 
did not leave Cape St. Vincent until he 
had provided every thing in his power for 
the benefit of his Majesty’s service in those 
seas. He waited off that Cape until Ad- 
miral Knight had joined with a Fleet of 
transports, having 5000 troops on board 
under the command of Sir James Craig, 
taking care that Admiral was seen safely 
inside the Gut; and not feeling quite sa- 
tisfied with the force of his flag-ship the 
Queen, and her companion the Dragon, 
Capt. E. Griffith, his Lordship, on fursher 
consideration, added the Royal Sovereign, 
Admiral Sir R. Bickertoa, which, m his 
opinion, rendered it impossible for ali the 
force at Carthagena tomake any impression 
upon them. Not, even then, being quite 
satisfied in his own mind of having paid a 
gufficient attention to the service ou which 
Admiral Kuight was sent, Lord Net!son 
drew up the following directions for his 
guidance...... eves (See the Wor k.) 

“ When we consider the state of Lord 
Nelson's mind at that moment, his impair- 
ed bealth and spirits, the continual f tigue 
and anxiety which he had endured, in 
being, as he informed his Royal Highness 
the Duke of Clarence, one whole month in 
geiting down the Mediterranean, which the 
French had done m nine days ; it is hardly 
possible to suppose that the human mind 
could embrace such a variety of objects, 
and yet keep steadily fixed on the great 
and leading one of ali, the pursuit of so 
guperior anenemy. Jam gving, said he to 
Sir John Acton, to the West Indies, where 
the Enemy ‘ave * twenty-four sail of the 
line ; my furce is very, very inferior. 1 only 
take ten with me, and I only expect to be 
joined by 8i%...0..004. 

* His whole attcntion was now directed 
to the West Indies. when the same wisdom 
and cool precaution appeared throughout 
all his conduct. No hurry, no distraction 
of thought, every thing weighed in the 
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balance of the coolest judgment, every 
thing provided against with a forethought 
that has been seldom, if ever, equalled. 
His first step was to detach a fast-sailing 
sloop, the Martin, Capt. R. H. Savage, 
on the lith, before the Fleet, with @ 
letter to the Right Hon. Lord Seaforth, at 
Barbados. ........+ 

“ Before he sailed, he addressed a few 
lines to his friend Lord Sidmouth, when 
the visit of the Portuguese Admiral Donald 
Campbell was noticed; and a letter from 
him to Lord Sidmouth, which had been 
sent home in the Admiralty Packet. My 
lot, added Nelson, seems to have beenhard, 
and the Enemy’s most fortunate ; but it may 
turn. Patience and Perseverance will do 
much, 

“He made Madeira on the 15th of 
May (1805); and the next day a ship 
having the appearance of an Enemy’s 
cruiser was chased for a short time. 
Greater exertion was never employed for 
an expeditious passage ; and he calculated” 
in gaining by it eight or ten days on the 
Enemy, who had no less than thirty-five 
days start of him, As the squadron ap- 
proached Barbados, the Amazon, Capt. 
Parker, was dispatched on the 29th of 
May to Admiral Cochrane, in or’er to 
prepare whatever naval force there might 
be in Carlisle Bay, to join Lord Nelson on 
his approach ; who repeated his dvsire to 
Lord Seaforth that a strict embargo might 
be laid on all vessels, as he fully intended 
not to auchor in Carlisle Bay, uor to send 
a frigate from the Fleet, but to carry the 
news to Martinique himself of his arrival 
in those seas: and, as he concluded his 
letter to Lord Seaforth, To get at the Ene- 
my withaut one moment's delay. 

“ On the 3d of June (1805) he received 
intelligence of the Enemy being in the 
West Indies, from two British Merchant 
ships; and onthe 4th, the King’s birth- 
day, he reached Jarbados............ The 
alarm which prevailed for the safety of 
Tobago and Trinidad was very great. In- 
telligence had been received that the 
Enemy’s Fleet, consisting of eighteen sail, 
had been seen on the 26th of May from 
Saint Lucia, standing to the Southward. 
This was corroborated by other accounts; 
and no donbt of its authenticity existed 
with any one, except Lord Nelson; who, 
on his opinion being overruled, replied — 
Tf your intelligence proves false, you lose me 
the French Fleet. But this intelligence, 
supported by an application from General 
Sir W. Myers, Commander in Chief, to 
convey himself und two thousand troops 
to the rehef of Tobago and Trinidad, could 
not be resisted.” 





* The whole of the British Fleet, with the Combined one of the French and 
Spaniards, commanded by the Admirals Villeneuve and Gravina, is subjoived in the 


eriginal Work, 


Mr. 
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Mr. Clarke adds in a note, 

“That this unfortunate intclligence 
(although perhaps it was the means of 
saving Lord Nelson’s life a few months 
longer for his Country, since the superivr- 
ity of the Enemy was so great) had been 
conveyed to him onthe 4th of June, when 
in Carlisle Bay, in the following extract by 
Sir W. Myers’s Secretary, from a letter of 
Brigadier-gen. Brereton to Gen. Sir W. 
Myers, dated St. Lucia, May 29, 11 
o’cleck A. M. “I have this momeut re- 
eeived a report from the windward side of 
Gros Islet, that the Enemy’s Flect of twen- 
ty-cight sail in all, passed there last night ; 
their destination, I should suppose, must 
be either Barbadoes or Trinidad.” 

The Narrative thus proceeds : 

** The Admiral consequently worked his 
ships up to Carlisle Bay, received the 
General and Troops that evening on board 
the Squadron, and on the morning of the 
5th of June at 8 A. M, sailed from Barba- 
dos with twelve ships of the line, four fri- 
gates, three sloops, and four smaller 
vessels. ‘The Curieux brig, Capt. Buttes- 
worth, was detached to look into Tobago 
for information ; a vessel was sent by Sir 
W. Myers to General Prevost at Dominica, 
to acquaint him with the Admiral’s arrival ; 
Colonel Shipley, of the Engineers, was di- 


rected to communicate with the nearest. 


post on Trinidad, in order to ascertain the 
situation of the enemy ; and signals were 
agreed upon, to convey the earliest inform- 
ation on his return to the squadron. 

* The British Fleet accordingly stood to 
the Southward with fine breezes all night. 
Lord Nelson had been recommended, on 
account of the strong lee currents which 
almost constantly run there with great 
violence, to steer S. by E. from Barbados, 
On the next day, June 6, the Fieet arrived 
off Great Courland Bay, Tobago; and 
Capt. Henderson, of the Pheasant sloop, 
was directed to proceed with all expedi- 
tion to Porto Toko, in Trinidad, to send a 
boat on shore with Sir W. Myers’s letters, 
for information whether the Enemy were 
ju the Galf of Paria, and to communicate, 
by signal, with the Admiral in the morn- 
ing. At Tobago all was bustle and ap- 
parent uncertainty ; when, in addition, the 
following singular occurrence took place, 
A Merchant, particularly anxious to ascer- 
tain whether the Fleet was that of a friend 
or enemy, had prevailed on his Clerk, with 
whom he had also agreed respecting 
signals, to embark in a schooner, and to 
stand towards it; and it unfortunately 
happened, that the very signal made by 
the Clerk corresponded with the affirmative 
signal which had been agreed on by Colonel 
Shipley, of the Enemy being at Trinidad. It 
was the close of the day, and no opportu- 
nity occurred of discovering the mistake, 
An American merchant brig also had been 


spoken with the same day by the Curienx, 
probably scut to mislead; whose Master 
reported, That he had been boarded a few 
days before by the French fleet, off Grenas 
da, standing towards the Bocas of Irinidad. 
No doubts were any longer entertained 5 
the news flew throughout the British 
Squadron ; the ships were reacy for action 
before day-break, and Nelson anticipated 
a second Aboukir in the Bay of Paria. If 
further confirmation was necessary, it ap- 
peared in the seeming conflagration of oné 
of our out-posts at day digit, and the party 
retreating towards the Citadel. The Ad- 
miral and Officers of lis Squadron, after 
such corroboration, felt it difficult to bee 
lieve the evidence of their scuses, when, on 
entering the Gulf of Paria on the Tth, no 
Enemy was to be seen, nor had anv been 
there. The intelligence from St. Lucia, 
the corroborating accounts met with at 
Barbados, the American’s report off To- 
bago, the Schooner’s signal, and conflazra- 
tion of the outpost, were all false or delu- 
sive; and had contribated to draw the 
Fleet so far to leeward, that it cduld not, 
as would seein, feteh to windward of Grena- 
da. Pautience and Perseverance, however, 
as the Admiral had observed to Lord Sid- 
mouth, did much......000 

“The disappointment and feelings of 
Lord Nelson at this time may easily be 
imagined. He had entered the Gulf of 
Paria, and found the complete fallacy of 
every thing that had been asserted in op- 
position to his own ideas; which, though 
deduced from apparent conjecture, proved 
alone to be correct. With his accustomed 
activity and firmness of mind, lie imme- 
diately exerted his great abilities to reme- 
dy the evil, and to overcome the obstacles 
that presented themselves. Having ob- 
tained an account on the 8th of June, that 
the Enemy had not moved on the 4th from 
Fort Royal, but were expected to sail that 
night for the attack of Grenada, he, on rhe 
9th, appeared off Grenada, displaying 
such expedition as perhaps there is no ex- 
ample of in any Fleet. On his arriyal, he 
received a letter from General Prevost, that 
the Enemy had passed Dominica on the 6th, 
standing to the Northward. On the 8th, 
they had passed to leeward of Antigua, and 
that day had taken a convoy of sugar-laden 
ships, which had unfortunately left St. 
John’s during the night for Eng'and. Lord 
Nelson, having on his passage communi- 
cated with Dominica, on the 1]th was off 
Montserrat; and at sun-set of the 12th of 
June anchored in St. John’s, Antigua, to 
land the troops ; when he sent the Curieux 
to England with bis dispatches, in which 
was the following letter to his friend, the 
Duke of Clarence : 

* Your Royal Highness will easily con- 
ceive the misery L am feeling, at hitherto 
having missed the French Fleet; and-ert- 

° tirely 
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tirely owing to false information sent from 
St. Lucia, which arrived at Barbados the 
evening of June 3. This caused me to 
embark Sir W. Myers and 2000 troops, 
and to proceed to Tobago and Trisidad. 
But for that false information, I should 
have been off Port Royal as they were 
putting to sea, and our battle most proba- 
bly would have been fought on the spot 
where the brave Roduey beat De Grasse. 
I am rather inclined to believe they are 
pushing for Europe to get out of our way ; 
and the momeut my mind ts made up, | 
shall stand for the Straits’ Mouth. Bat 
I must not move, afier having saved these 
Colonies, and 200 and upwards of sugar- 
Jaden ships, until I feel sure they are gone, 
We saw, about 200 leagues tu the West- 
ward of Madeira, a vessel which I took to 
be a French corvette, that watched us two 
days; but we could not take her. She, I 
hear, gave Cravina notice of our approach, 
and that probably hastened his move- 
ments: however | feel I have done my 
duty to the very utmost of my abilities. 
The Combined Squadrons passed to lee- 
ward of Antigua on Saturday the Sth, 
Standing to the Northward. My heart is 
almost broken, and with my very serious 
complaints I cannot expect Jong to go 
OB. coccvecs 

“ Lord Nelson had also, on the 10th of 
June (1805), written to an old commercial 
friend, Mr. Simon Taylor, of Jamaica. 
(This respectable Merchant was brought 
up in Mr. Hope’s house at Amsterdam. 
His Jamaica estate alone is estimated at 
500,000/.) —* My dear Sir, | was in a 
thousand fears for Jamaica, for that is a 
blow which Buonaparte would be happy to 
giveus. I flew to the West Indies, with- 
out any orders, but I think the Ministry 
cannot be displeased. When I am satis- 
fied that they are on their return, after 
sending some of the Spanish ships to the 
Havannah, | shall push hard to get off the 
Straits’ Mouth before them‘ and kind 
Providence may some happy day bless my 
endeavours to serve the public weal, of which 
the West Iudia Colonies fourm so prominent 
and interesting a part. I ever have been, 
and shall die, a firm friend to our present 
Colonial System. I was bred, as you 
know, in the good old school, and taught 
to appreciate the value of our We-t India 
possessions ; and neither in the field nor 
in the Senate shall their just rights be in- 
fringed, whilst | have an arm to fight in 
their defence, or a tongue to launch my 
voice. Weare nearly, my dear Mr. Tay- 
lor, thirty years’ acquaintance; and I 
am, as ever, your faithful and obliged 
friend.”’........+ 


(Page 413.) “ Lord Nelson sailed at 


noon in pursuit of the Enemy (June 13), 
with his squadron of eleven ships, takipg 
with him the Spartiate, Capt, Sir F, 
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Laforey ; confidently believing that he 
should be able by superior management to 
reach their own shores before they arrived. 
Whenever opportunities offered of going on 
board the Victory, without causing any 
delay to the squadron, he would occasjon- 
ally call some of his Captainstohim. But, 
although pleased to hear their opinions, be 
adhered to his own ; and, in his turn, with his 
usual courtesy and frankness, assigned the 
reasons on which it continued to be founded. 
* In one of these unreserved conversa- 
tions, he said, ‘1 am thankful that the 
Enemy has been driven from the West 
India Islands with so little loss to our 
Country. I had made up my mind to 
great sacrifices ; for I had determined, not-~ 
withstanding his vast superiority, to stop 
his career, and to put it out of his power 
to do any farther mischief. Yet do nat 
imagine [| am one of those hot-brained 
people who fight at immense disadvantage, 
without an adequate object. My objectis 
partly gained, If we meet them, we shall 
find them not jess than eighteen, I rather 
think twenty sail of the line ; and therefore 
do not be surprised if I should not fall on 
them immediately. We won't part with- 
out a battle. I think they will be glad 
to let me alone, if I will let them alone ; 
which I will do, either till we approach the 
shores of Europe, or they give me an ad- 
vantage too tempting to be resisted.’...... 
**On Tuesday, Jane 18 (1805), the 
Amazon made the signal of intelligence to 
communicate. She had spoke a schooner, 
who had seen, on the preceding Saturday 
at sun-set, a Fleet of ships of war, consist~ 
ing of twenty-two sail, steering to the 
Northward ; which appeared to be the 
Combined Fleet.......The anxiety of Lord 
Nelson was at this time extreme, and his 
depression of spirits, from what he had 
gone through, very great — which may be 
Judged of from the following hasty note in 
his Diary, June 21: Midnight, nearly calm ; 
saw three planks, which, I think, came from the 
French Fleet. Very miserable, whih @ 
very foolish.....+. ...No circumstance of par- 
ticular moment occurred during the pas- 
sage back. Lord Nelson kept, at least for 
a considerable time, the daily supposed 
track and situation of the Enemy. On 
Wednesday, July 17, the Fleet came with- 
in sight of Cape St. Vincent, making, ob- 
serves the Admural in his Diary, our whole 
run from Barbuda, day by day, 3459 miles > 
Our ran from Cape St. Vincent to Bar- 
bados was 322 miles, so that our run beck 
toas only 232 miles more than our run oul — 
allowance being made for the difference of the 
latitudes and longitudes of Burbadas and 
Barbuda ; average per day 34 leagues want- 
ing 9 m Les. .....0006 On the 19th, he bore up 
and aochored in Gibraltar, yet still with- 
out gaining any information of the Enemy. 
On the 20th, as is remarked in hie ave 
wem 
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Z went on shore for the first time since June 
16, 1803, and from having my foot out of 
the Victory, two years wanting ten days.” 


Having unn.oored ihe squadron on 
the 22d of July (1805), it proceeded 
off ‘Tetwan to water and refit. Many 
ot the ships got 200 tons of water on 
board in one day. Onthe 24th, Lord 
Nelson weighed and stood for Ceuta, 
and on the next day, July 25, the 
Termagant joined, with an account, 
that the Combined Fleet had been 
secn by the Curieux brig (Capt. Bet- 
tesworth) on the 19th, stauding to the 
Northward. 


** Having passed the Straits, (page 417) 
and communicated with*Admiral Colling- 
wood, the Squadron under Lord Nelson 
bore away to the Westward, and then pro- 
ceeded off Cape St. Vincent, with a view 
to go more Northward, or to act as circum- 
stances of intelligence might render neces- 
sary. And now a circumstance occurred, 
which, though trifling in itself, marked the 
extraordigary mind of Lord Nelson. 

“An American merchant ship spoken 
by one of the frigates, had fallen in, a 
little to the Westward of the Azores, with 
an armed vessel, having the «ppearance 
of a Privateer dismasted, and which had 
evident marks ef having been set fire to 
and run on board by another ship, the 
impression of whose stern had penetrated 
the top sides. ‘The crew had forsaken 
her, and the fire most probably had gone 
out of its own accord. Inthe cabin bad 
been found a Log-book and a few seamen’s 
jackets, which were given to the Officer, 
and taken on beard the Victory; and 
with these the Admiral! immediately endea- 
voured to expiain the mystery, and to 
discover some further intelligence of the 
Enemy. The Log-book, which closed with 
this remark, * Two large ships m_ the 
W.N. W.’ shewed, in his opinion, that the 
abandoned vessel had been a Liverpool 
privateer cruising off the Western Islands, 
In the leaves of this Log-book, a small 
scrap of dirty paper was found filled with 
figures, which no one could make any 
thing of but Lord Nelson ; whoimmediate- 
ly ov seeing it, remarked—They are Fiench 
characters ! which probably stimulated him 
to a stricter observation. After an atten- 
tive examination, be said, ‘ | can unravel 
the whole: this privateer had been chased 
and taken by the two ships that were seen 
in the W.N.W. The Prize-master, who 
had been put on board in a hurry, omitted 
to take with him his reckoning — there is 
none in the Log-book; and this dirty 
scrap of paper, which none of you could 
make any thing of, contains his work for 
the number of days since the privateer Jast 
set Corvo, with an unacounted-for run 


which J take to have been the chace, in his 
endeavour to find out his situation by 
back reckonings. The jackets I find to be 
the manufacture of France, which prove 
the Enemy was in possession of the priva~ 
teer ; and I conclude, by some misma vage- 
ment, she was run on board of afterwards 
by one of them, and dismasted, Not 
liking delay (for i am satisfied those two 
ships were the advanced ones of the French 
Squadron) and faucying we were close at 
their heels, they set fire to the vessel, and 
abandoned her in a hurry. If my expla- 
nation, Gentlemen, be correct, 1 wfer 
from it they are gone more to the North- 
ward, and more to the Northward | will 
jook for them.’ Subsequent information 
proved that he was correct in every part 
of this interpretation.” 


Lord Nelson afterwards joined 
Admiral Cornwallis’s Fleet off Ushant, 
August 15, and on the 18th, anciiored 
at Spithead. The following ietter 
which he received from bis Exccliency 
Mr. Elliot, at Naples, a brother of 
Lord Minto’s, displays the energy and 
vastuess of the Admiral’s late services, 
and the general sentiments of Diplo- 
matique men, respecting this bold pur- 
suit of the Enemy from one quarter of 
the Globe to the other: and with this 
excellent Letter we must conclude our 
present extract. 

““My Lord, Either the distances be- 
tween the different Quarters of the Globe 
are diminished, or you have extended the 
powers of human action. After an unre- 
mitting Cruise of two long years, in the 
stormy Gulf of Lyons, to have proceed- 
ed without going into port to Alexandria, 
from Alexandria to the West Lndies, from 
the West Indies back again to Gibraltar; 
to have kept your ships afloat, your rig- 
ging standing, and your crews in health and 
spirits, is an effort such as never was real- 
jsed in former times, nor, I doubt, will 
ever again be repested by any other Ad- 
miral. You have protected us for two 
lovg years, and you saved the West In- 
dies by only a few days.” 

( To be continued. ) 


71. Dibdin’s Bibliomania, continued fiom 
Part I. p. 552, 


IN the Fourth Dialogue, “ The 
Library,” after noticing Dr. Heury’s 
** History of Great Britain,” and re- 
gretting “the inexcusable omission 
of an Index to such a voluminous 
work, and the inequality of Mr. An- 
drews’s partial continuation of it;’ 
Mr.Dibdin, with great propriety, adds, 

“T must be permitted to observe, that 
the history of our literature and learned 
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men is not the most brilliant, or best 
executed, part of Dr. Henry’s valuable 
labours. There are many omissions to 
supply, and much interesting additional 
matter to bring forward, even in some of 
the most elaberate parts of it. His ac- 
count of the Arts might also be improved ; 
although in Commerce, Manners, and 
Customs, I think he has done as much, 
and as well, as could reasonably be ex- 
pected. I question, however, whether 
his work, from the plan upon which it is 
executed, will ever become so popular 
as its fondest admirers seem to hope 
fer.” 


This desideratum Mr. Dibdin has 
in a considerable degree supplied, by 
a Chronological History of the most 
eminent Book Collectors in the king- 
dom, from the sixth century to the 
close of the year 1809. 

So early as the reign of King Henry 
the Second, “* some of the nunneries 
and monasteries had rather valuable 
collections of Books; and indeed those 
of Godstow, Peterborough, and Glas- 
tonbury, deserve to be particularly 
noticed and commended. Bencdict, 
abbot of Peterborough, about 1177, 
had no less than fifty-seven vo- 
lumes.” 


“I make no apology to the Reader for 
presenting him with the following original 
character of our once highly and justly- 
celebrated monarch Henry II. by the able 
pen of Trevisa: — ‘This Henry II. was 
somewhat reddish, with Jarge face and 
breast ; and yellow eyen and a dim voice ; 
and fleshy of body ; and took but scarcely 
of meat and drink: and for to alledge the 
fatness, he travailed his body with busi- 
ness, with hunting, with standing, with 
wandering ; he was of mean stature, ren- 
able of speech, and well y-lettered ; noble 
and or, in knighthood; and wise in 
counsel and in battle; and dread and 
doubtful destiny ; more manly and cour- 
teous to a knight when he was dead than 
when he was alive !’— Polychronicon, Cax- 
ton’s edit. fol. cccliij. rev.” 


Having nearly reached the close of 
the thirteenth century, and the reign 
of Edward the First, our intelligent 
Author proceeds: 


“The principal thing that strikes us, 
eonnected with the history of Libraries, is 
this monarch’s insatiable lust of strength- 
ening his title to the kingdom of Scotland 
by purchasing ‘the Libraries of all the 
monasteries fur the securing of any record 
which might corroborate the same.’ What 
he gave for this tremendous book-purchase, 
or of what nature were the volumes pur- 
Gant. Mac, July, 1811, 
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chased, or what was their subsequent des- 
tination, is a knot yet remaining to’ be 
untied, 

“ Of the bibliomaniacal propensity 
of Edward’s grandson, the great Edward 
the Third, there can be no question. In- 
deed, I could gossip away upon the same 
till midnight. His severe disappointment 
upon having Froissart’s presentation copy 
of his Chronicles (gorgeously attired as it 
must have been) taken from him by the 
Duke of Anjou, is alone a sufficient de- 
monstration of his love of books; while 
his patronage of Chaucer shews that he 
had accurate notions of intellectual ex- 
cellence. Printing had not yet begun to 
give any hint, however faint, of its won- 
derful powers ; and scriveners, or book- 
copiers, were sufficiently ignorapt and 
careless.” 


Mr. Dibdin observes in a note, 

“ Whether this presentation copy ever 
came, eventually, into the kingdom, is 
unknown, Mr, Johues, who is as intimate 
with Froissart as Gough was with Camden, 
is unable to make up his mind upon the 
subject: but we may suppose it was pro- 
perly emblazoned, &c. The duke detained 
it as being the property of an enemy to 
France! Now, when we read of this 
wonderfully chivalrous age, so glowingly 
described by the great Gaston, Count de 
Foix, to Master Froissart, upon their in- 
troduction to each other (vide St. Palaye’s 
Memoir in the 10th Volume of ZL’ Academie 
des Inscriptions, &c.) it does seem a gross 
violation (at least on the part of the 
Monsieur of France!) of all gentlemanly 
and knight-like feeling, to seize upon a 
volume of this nature, as legitimate plun- 
der! The robber should have had his 
skin tanned, after death, for a case to 
keep the book in!” 


From the reign of Henry VI. a 
valuable extract shall be taken. 


«* Lysand. There is a curious anecdote of 
this period in Rymer’s Feedera, about taking 
off the duty upon six barrels of books, sent 
by a Roman Cardinal to the Prior of the 
Conventual Church of St. Trinity, Norwich. 
These barrels, which Jay at the Custom- 
house, were imported duty-free; and I 
suspect, that Henry’s third son, the cele- 
brated John Duke of Bedford, who was 
then a lad, and just beginning to feed bis 
bibliomaniacal appetite. had some hand ia 
interceding with his father for the redemp- 
tion of the duty.” 

« Lis. This Duke of Bedford was the most 
notorious bibliomaniac, as wel! as warrior, 
of his age ; and, when abroad, was inde- 
fatigable ia stirring up the emulation of 
Flemish and French artists to execute 
for him the most splendid books of de- 
votion. I have beard great things of 

what 
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what goes by the name of The Bedford 
Missal *, 

« Lysand. And not greater than what 
merits to be said of it. 1 have seew this 
splendid dijou in the charming collection of 
our friend #**###* [Pdwards.| It is a 
small thick folio, highly illuminated ; and 
displaying, as well inthe paintings as in the 
calligraphy, the graphic powers of that age, 
which had not yet witnessed even the dry 
pencil of Perugino. More gorgeous, more 
beautifully elaborate, and more correctly 
graceful Missals may be in existence; but 
a more curious, interesting, and perfect 
specimen of its kind is nowhere to be 
seen; the portraits of the Duke and his 
Royal Brother Henry V. being the best 
paintings known of the age. ’Tis, in truth, 
a lovely treasure in the book way ; and 
it should sleep every night upon an eider- 
down pillow, enriched with emeralds. 

“« Lis. Hear him, hear him! Lysander 
must be a collateral descendant of this 
noble Bibliomaniac, whose blood, now cir- 
culating in his veins thus moves him to 
discourse most eloquently ! 

“* Lysand. Banter as you please, only 
don’t disturb the stream of my eloquence. 
—The period of this distinguished Noble- 
manu was that in which book-collecting 
began to assume a fixed and important 
character in this country. Oxford saw a 
glimmering of civilization dawning in her 
obscured atmosphere. A short but dark 
night had succeeded the patriotic efforts 
of De Bury, whose curious volumes, be- 
queathed to Trinity-college, had lain in a 
melancholy and deserted condition, till 
they were kept company by those of Cob- 
ham Bishop of Worcester, Rede Bishop 
of Chichester, and Humphrey the good 
Duke of Gloucester. Now began the 
fashion (and may it never fall to decay ') 
of making presents to Public Libraries: 
but during the short and splendid career 
of Henry V. Learning yielded to Arms ; 
the reputation of a scholar to that of a 
soldier. J am not aware of any thing at 
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this period connected with the subject of 
our discourse, that deserves particular 
mention ; although we ought never to 
name this illustrious Monarch, or to think 
of his matchless prowess in arms, without 
calling to mind how he adorned the rough 
character of a soldier by the manners of 
a prince, the feelings of a Christian, and, 
I had almost said, the devotion of a saint. 

“ The reign of his successor Heury V1. 
was the reign of trouble and desola:ion. 
-eee Yet towards the close of that reign some 
attempt was nade to befriend the book- 
cause; for the Provost and Fellows of 
Eton and [King’s-college} Cambridge pe- 
titioned the king to assist them in in- 
creasing the number of books in their 
libraries; but the result of their petition 
has never, | believe, been known.” 

“ We now enter upon the reign of an 
active and enterprismg Monarch; who, 
though he may be supposed to have cut 
his way to the throne by his sword, does 
not appear to have persecuted the conse 
of learning ; but rather to have looked 
with a gracious eye upon its operations, by 
means of the press. Inthe reign of Ed- 
ward IV. our venerable and worthy Caxton 
fixed the first press that ever was set to 
work in this country, in the Abbey of 
Westminster. Yes, Lorenzo; now com- 
menced, more decidedly, the zra of Biblio- 
mania! Now the rich, and comparatively 
poor, began to build them small Book 
Rooms ov Libraries. At first, both the 
architecture and furniture were sufficiently 
rude, if I remember well the generality 
of wood cuts of antient Book-boudoirs :— 
a few simple implemeuts only being deem- 
ed necessary ; and a three-legged stool, 
‘in fashion square or round,’ as Cowper 
says, was thought luxury sufficient for the 
hard student to sit upon. Now commenced 
a general love and patronage of books : 
now (to borrow John Fox’s language) 
* tongues became known, knowledge grew, 
judgment increased, bocks were dispersed, 


the Scripture was read, stories were open- 


* “This Missal, executed under the eye, aud for the immediate use, of the famous 


John Duke of Bedford (Regent of France) and Jane (the daughter of the Duke of 
Burgundy) his wife, was, at the beginning of the 18th century, in the magnificent 
Library of Harley Earl of Oxford. It afterwards came into the collection of his 
daughter, the well-known Duchess of Portiand, at whose sale, in 1786, it was purchased 
hy Mr. Edwards for 215 guineas ; and 500 guineas have been, a few years ago, offered 
for this identical volume. It is yet the property of this last-mentioned gentleman. 
Among the Pictures in it, there is an interesting one of the whole-length Portraits of 
the Duke and Duchess ; the head of the former of which has been enlarged and engraved 
by Vertue, for his Portraits to illustrate the History of Fogland. The Missal frequently 
displays the arms of these noble personages ; and also affords a pleasing testimony of 
the affectionate gallantry of the pair; the motto of the former being “ A vous entier,” 
that of the latter * J’en suis contente.” There is a formal attestation in the volume, 
of its having been given by the Duke to his nephew, Henry VI. as a most suitable 
present, But the Reader should consult (if he can procure it) Mr. Gough’s curious 
little octavo volume, written expressly upon the subject.” (Mr. Gough’s valuable 
publication on this subject is in gvarto, embellished with faithful engravings; and a 
copy or two of it may still be obtained by applying in Red Lion Passage. Fnrt.} 
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ed, times compared, truth discerned, 

falsehood detected, and with finger pointed 

[at]—-and all through the benefit of 

Printing.’” 

“ Enough has probably been said of 
Edward: we will stop, therefore, but a 
minute, to notice the completion of the 
Humphr y Library, and the bibliomaniacal 
spirit of Master Richard Courtney, during 
the saine reign; and give but another mi- 
nute to the mention of the statute of 
Richaid ILI. in protection of English 
printers, when we reach the Augustan 
Bovk Age, m the reign of Henry VIL.” 

*“ Of the great passion of Henry VII. 
for fine books, even before be ascended 
the throne of Evgland, there is certainly 
nodoubi. And while he was king, we may 
judge, eveu from the splendid fragments 
of hus Livrary which are collected in the 
British Museum, of the nicety of bis 
taste, aud of the sounducss of his judg- 
ment, [hat he should love extravagant 
books of devotion, as well as hisiorics 
and chronicles, must be cousidered the 
fault of the age, rather than of the indi- 
vidua'.” 

*« lt this Monarch be accused of ava- 
ricious propens:ties —if, in consequence 
of speculating deeply in large paper and 
vellum copies, he made his coffers to run 
over wih gold; it must be remembered 
that be was, at the same time, a patron, 
as well as judge, of architectural artists ; 
and while the completion of the structure 
of King’s-college Cuapel, Cambridge, and 
the building of bis own magnificent chapel 
at Westmmster (in which latter I suspect 
he had a curiously-carved Gothic closet, 
for the preservat.on of choice copies from 
Caxton’s neighbouring press) afiord deci- 
sive proofs of Henry’s skill in matters of 
taste, the rivalship of printers and of 
book-buyers shews that the example of 
the monarch was greatly favourable to the 
propagation of the Bibliomanra. Indeed, 
such was the progress of the Book-disease, 
that, in the very year of Henry’s leatb, 
appeared, for the first time im this country, 
an ediiion of The Ship of Fools, in which 
work, ostentatious and iguorant book- 
collectors are, amongst other characters, 
severely satirized.— We have now reached 
the threshold of the reign of Henry VIII. 
and of the era of the Reformation; an 
era, in every respect most important; but 
in proportion to its importance, equally 
difficult to describe as it operates upon the 
history of the Bibltiomania.” 

( To be continued.) 

42. An Account of Cinque Ports Meetings, 
called Brotherhoods and Guestiings. By 
T. Manteil, Esq. FL.A.S. & F LS. 
pp. 19. Dover, Printed by Ledger and 
Shaw. 440. 

This curious little Pamphlet cannot 
fail of being interesting to the Gen- 
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tlemen to whom it is more immedi- 
ately addressed, namely, ** the Mayors, 
Jurats, and Corporations of the 
Cinque Ports, two antient Towns, 
and their Members.” 


“ The Court of Brvitherhood and Guest~ 
ling, is, without doubt, of as much apti~ 
quity as the institution of the Cingue 
Ports; for even in the old writings of the 
15th century it is mentioned, for time im- 
memorial having been holden under the 
name of Guilda freternitatis ; and that it 
has possessed power superior to most other 
Courts of Judicature, many old Kecords 
inform us,— But though the power of 
Jurisdiction in this antient Court may by 
the lapse of time be in some degree lost, 
and may from various circumstances be 
less required than formerly, yet it behoves 
us, in order to mantain the rights and 
privileges appertaining to Barons of the 
Cinque Ports, not to fose, but to keep ia 
use every antient custom; these senti- 
ments, | presume, Gentlemen, have in- 
duced us to adopt the laudable intention 
of holding, this present year, a Ryotber- 
hood and Guestiing, at the appointed time, 
aecording to antient usage and custom.— 
You will perceive, forty years have passed 
since the last Court was adjourned fur a 
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Sresh summons ; aud during that period, we 


well know most of our predecessors have 
been summoned to their long home, and we 
might feel at the meeting a want of assist- 
ance from the former able members and offi- 
cers who have heretofore attended, without 
possessing a previous knowledge of the 
usual regular mode of proceeding ; this 
opinion, joined with an idea that some in- 
formation on the subject will not be unac- 
ceptable to the Corporations at large, has 
induced me to collect what intellicence on 
the business I have been able, and which, 
with deference, I venture to present to 
you,” 

** Brotherhood” is “ an-assembly of the 
Ports and two antient Towns only; aod 
Guestling is a general assembly of the 
Ports, two antient Towns, and all the 
Corporate Members, 

“ The first assembly of this kind which 
is recorded, was holden in the year 1442, 
at Sandwich, when it was decreed, that 
the Inhabitants of Brightlingsey, in Fssex, 
an antient member of the Ports, should 
enjoy all the privileges of the Cinque 
Ports, and that the Town of Sandwich 
should furnish the said members with Let- 
ters testimonial of the same, under the 
Seal of Mayoralty. 

“In 1540, at Sandwich, a process of 
Withernam was decreed aeninst the imha- 
bitants of Dover”’ [This process Mr, M. 
explains to be when a Distress is driven 
out of the county, and the sheriff, upon 
a replevin, cannot make deliverance to 
the party distrained.} , 
a 
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“ To 1572, 1573, and 1574, at Romney, 
a Brotherhood by itself, or a Brotherhood 
and Guestling, were held every year, 
and sometimes twice in the same year; 
viz. Brotherhoods on the Tuesday after 
the close of Easter, and Brotherhoods and 
Guestlings on the Tuesday after St. Mar- 
garet’s; and also at this period there was 
much to do in regulating the Fisheries at 
Yarmouth ; for before there was any town 
of Yarmouth, the Fishermen of the Cinque 
Ports frequented that coast, particularly 
daring the Herring seasons, aud they had 
laws and regulations made for them by 
this Court; afterwards, in the ]7th cen- 
tury, Bailiffs were appvinted by each 
Port, and annually sent to the town of 
Yarmouth, for conducting the business of 
the Cinque Ports Fishermen. 

“In 1592, at Sandwich, a letter from 
the Lord Warden, requiring 135 men to 
be raised in the Ports, was discussed ; and 
a meeting agreed to be held at Dover, to 
confer on this demand, and a remonstrance 
to be made, that it is contrary to the 
Charters, 

“In 1609, at Romney, the following 
matter was brought before the Court, 
* Whereas the Right Hon. the LordWarden 
[Henry Howard Earl of Northampton] hath 
of late claimed to have jurisdiction, within 
the Harbour of Dover, in his Court of 
Admiralty, as well to execute the office of 
Corcner, as a!so to hear and determine all 
offences committed in the said barbour, 
and to that end hath of late called the 
Mayor and Jurats of Dever, to shew why 
the said Mayor hath taken upon bim to 
execute the office of Coroner there, and 
why he and the Jurats of the same town 
do hear and determine other offences theie 
happening, and withal he the said Lord 
Warden claimed to have jurisdiction in all 
places within the liberties of the Cinque 
Ports, two anticnt Towns and their mem- 
bers, even unto the high water mark ; and 
the said Mayor and Jurats of Dover having 
accordingly attended his Lordship, who 
being found desirous of keeping up good 
harmony in the Cinque Ports, it was agreed 
to leave the matter in dispute to be decided 
by his Lordship’s Council and the Port’s 
Council; and therefore a Committee was 
appointed bythe House to manage the 
affair, consisting of the Mayor of Dover, 
and the other Mayors of the Ports. —Thie 
business ended in favour of Dover, the 
Harbour being comprehended within the 
bounds of the Town, even down to the 
Jow-water mark. and it was decreed that 
the Mayor and Jurats of Dover have an 
undoubted jurisdicuon, by virtue of the 
Ports’ Charters, to wheresoeyer their boun- 
daries extend. 

“ In 1630, at Sandwich, to consult about 
the means of avoiding the charge of com- 
pounding for knighthood, 


“In 1640, at Sandwich, the Ports pre- 
sent a supplication and petition to Parlia- 
ment, setting forth their present deplorable 
state, the privileges they are entitled to, 
instances of their infringement, the ser- 
vices they are about to perform, and that 
have been performed by them; and pray- 
ing the House to confirm all their liberties, 
privileges, immunities, and exemptions ; 
that they may be enabied, at their own 
costs, to defend themselves and the king~- 
dom, as they formerly did.” 


The last Assembly was at Romney, 
in 1771; and the proceedings in it are 
given at large by Mr. Mantell; who 
announces his intention of publishing, 
by subscription, the “ History of the 
Castle, Town, and Port of Dover ;” 
a work which we shall be glad te 

yeruse from the researches ef such an 
intelligent aud industrious Antiquary,. 


73. Descriptive Travels in the Southern and 
Eastern Parts of Spain and the Balearic 
Isles, in the Year 1809, By Sir John 
Carr, K.C. 4tc. pp. 3145; and 20 of 
Appendix. Sherwood and Co. 


THE Tour of Sir John Carr is im- 
mediately prior in point of time to 
that of Mr. Jacob, which we have so 
recently examined; and their route 
was in a considerable degree the same. 

Sir John Carr left England July 9, 
1809, and * took leave of the Spanish 
character” on the Ist of November, 
His publication, however, is posterior 
to Mr. Jacob’s ; and he shall intro- 
duce himself aud his literary labours: 


“ The principal character of the Work 
is intended to be descriptive, particularly 
of scenery and manners, If I am occa- 
sionaily minute, it is only for the sake of 
illustration, At the same time, I have not 
altogether omitted such recent political 
events as are connected with my subject, 
or which occurred under my own observa- 
tion. The perfidious and cruel irruption 
of the French into Spain, and many events 
which have occurred in consequence, have 
furnished much new matter since the pub- 
lication of most other Spanish Tours ; and 
of the Balearic Isles, | have never met 
with any descriptive accounts, To these 
countries the following pages are confined: 
but my Tour extended much farther in the 
Mediterranean. In Sardinia | found a 
Country extremely interesting, and, I 
belicve, but little known. I? is now too 
the last sanctuary of an mtrepid and un- 
blemished Prince; it affurds ~ome fieid for 
the commercial enterprize of Englishmen ; 
its harbour has been eulogized by the im- 
mortal Nelson ; and it is growing up into 
comparative importance amongst the 
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islands of the Mediterranean. The re- 
moval of the Court of Naples to Sicily, the 
settlement of so many of our countrymen 
there, and particularly the abortive at- 
tempts of the French to extend their usur- 
pation over it, have added some charms 
of novelty to the familiar attractions of 
that favoured island. Even Malta, with 
its well-known batteries and barrenness, I 
found to have acquired new importance 
from the war. In short, every inch of 
ground which yet remains free from 
French contamination, camnot but be dear 
and interesting to Englishmen. Although, 
in passing through so many countries, | 
had generally the good fortune of beiug re- 
ceived with distinguished attention, and 
immediately conducted to the objects | was 
pursuing, yet [ have not been exempt 
from the difficulties which environ many 
travellers; it therefore forms another de- 
partment ef my endeavours, to facilitate 
the progress of those who may fo'low me, 
by noticing the distance, costs, modes of, 
and other matters incident to travelling. 
Treated as I was with kindness, and even 
confidence, in many distinguished famities, 
it is to be expected that several private 
anecdotes catne to my knowledge, which 
would illustrate manners, and even events, 
and certainly contribute to the entertain- 
ment of the Reader. But, asthe publica- 
tion of them might embarrass those with 
whom they originated, and distress those 
to whom they apply, I have cautiously 
abstained from admitting them here. My 
views are general, not personal; and 
whatever may be the opimion of the merits 
of my Work, [ shall, at least, have the 
satisfaction of knowing that neither_in the 
present, nor in any other instance in 
which I have ventured before the publick, 
have | offered any viwlation to private 
feelings or public morals.” 


Though we have so recently con- 
ducted our Keaders to Cadiz, we shall 
again altend the earlier entrée of Sir 
Joho Carr ity that City: 


“ For a mere trifle our baggage was 
suffered to pass the barrier without exa- 
mination, Here is a gate with two open- 
ings, one for passengers going ito, 
and the other for those who are coming 
out of it. A guard attends, to kvep the ins 
and the outs distinct, and in their proper 
line of march ; much confusion is by this 
arrangement avoided. After considerable 
difficulty respecting a lodging, we ascend- 
ed the broad filihy staircase of the Horel 
de las Tres Palomas (Three Pigeons), Calle 
de Cobos. No. 243, where, after sume por- 
tion of the vermin had been brushed out, 
a Gentleman, with whom I afterwards 


travelled, and I, were shewn into two most 
horrible dungeons, 


Mine was lighted and 
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ventilated by a small window about thir- 
teen feet from the floor, and opened into 
my companion’s room, the window of 
which, secured by a double barricado of 
massy iron bars, looked into a gloomy 
gallery. We went to see another Hotel, 
the host of which, by his card, professed to 
receive enly persons ‘ deceutes y de buena 
conducta,’ decent and well behaved, and to 
treat them with great honour ; but from its 
mure horrible aspect we determined to re- 
main in our first quarters. Here we soon 
received a very salutary piece of informa- 
tion, that, by a law lately passed, it was 
death to speak ill-of the Supreme Junta, 
and banishment to speak favourably of 
the French. The master of our Hotel 
was of French origin; and for that alone, 
although in all other respects, as 1 was 
informed, a mighty good sort of man, and 
attached by long residence aud intercourse 
to the Spaniards, he was sent to amuse 
himself in one of the prison-ships. The 
administration of the house, therefore, de- 
volved upon an imposing, filthy, old Jacin- 
ta, his wife. ‘The first thing we did, after 
making the best arrangements in our 
power at the inn, was to purchase a red 
national cockade. Inthe shop to which 
we were directed, were various specimens 
of this patrioticemblem, English officers 
wore a small red cockade on their black 
one, and the Spanish officers a small black 
cockade on their red one, as a mutual 
compliment to both nations. 

** Under the protection of this new de- 
coration, we sallied into various parts of 
this noble city. Many, indeed most, of 
the streets are so very narrow, that shade 
and a currency of air are secured to the 
passenger throughout the day; but con 
sequently the architectural beauties of 
many magnificent houses can be bot im- 
perfectly contemplated. ‘The neatness 
and cleanliness, however, of the greater 
part of the city is admirable.” 


It would be strange indeed if two 
men of sense, travelling over the 
same road, were not in many instances 
to make similar remarks. But it is 
curious, inthe presentinstance, to ob- 
serve the different objects which in 
geucral employed the attention of the 
man of business and the man of plea- 
sure. Not mtending to draw any in- 
vidious comparison; we shall pass 
slightly over those parts of Spain 
which have bees noticed in Mr. Ja- 
cob’s Letters; and make our princi- 
pal selection from that pari of Sir 
Johu Carr’s Work in which he is with- 
out so powerful a rival. 

By the way, we do not think that 
the Spanish Ladies are under any 
very 
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very great obligations to the gallantry 
of either of the English ‘Travellers. 
On this head Mr. Jacob reports some 
secrets of the Confessional. Sir Jolin 
Carr thus speaks of their dress! 


“ Although the Spanish ladies were al- 
ways celebrated for being attentive to the 
neatness and decoration of their feet, yet 
it is said by those who have lived a long 
time in the country, that formerly they 
were so negligent of every other part of 
their person, that they made it a subject 
of gratitude to Heaven, that no part of their 
frame had ever been touched with water 
except at their baptism. Even now ‘hey 
are behind their sex in England in the 
cleanliness of their persons. The Spanish 
women in general dress for the strect, and 
upon their return home, take off their 
good clothes, silk stockings, and white 
shoes, and display an appearance for 
which even the eflects of a sultry climate 
can scarcely «fler any apology. ‘They 
also seem to think that there is no charm in 
clean teeth, which they correde and render 
offensive at an early age, by immoderate- 
ly eating sweetmeats and confectionary, 
and by the less feminine indulgence of oc- 
casionally smoking. A tooth-brush they 
never think of using ; and I knew a British 
captain, who was considered as a great 
coxcamb by several ladies at Cadiz, be- 
cause that instrument was found in his 
dressing case. When a lady walks out, 
she is always followed by a female servant 
attired iv the dress IL have befure described, 
hut of coarser materials, carrying an 
enormous green fan in her hand. This 
attendant is in general old and ugly, es- 
pecially if her mistress be young and hand- 
some. I, at first, regarded the servant as 
a duenna, but soon Jearnt that a guardian 
so offensive, and who often acted as the 
insidious tool of jealousy, had long been 
withdrawn ; and that these female attend- 
ants are now the mere appendages of a 
little excusable pride.” 


What would our young men of 
fashion say to the following descrip- 
tion of “ an icehouse, called a neveria, 
the largest and most frequented in 
the city, and frequented by ladies of 
the highest rank ?” 


“Tu the rooms, which were brilliantly 
illuminated by patent lamps supplied with 
vegetable oil, which produces no smoke, 
we saw much of the national character. 
They were very crowded. Some were 
drinking agras, a delightful beverage, 
made of the juice expressed from the 
unripe grape, and the tendri!s iced. I am 
surprised that this has not been manufac- 
tured in England, where the out-door 
grapes are scarcely fit for any other pur- 
pose, Some were drinking iced punch, 


liqueurs, &c.; but all the male visitors 
were or had been smoking. Upon the 
tabl.s, which were of marble, smali pans 
of charcoal fire were placed, at which the 
smokers kindled their cigars. In Spain, 
every male smokes: the general, the sol- 
dier, the judge, the criminal, and even 
the lover, breathes out all the tem ierness 
of his soul in puffs of genuine Havanvah: 
in short, it is as natural to expect smoke 
from the mouth of a Spaniard, as from 
the top of a tavern chimney. The !la- 
vannah cigar is the most aromatic, and 
sometimes costs aS much as sixpence. 
The lower orders enjoy a cheaper sort, by 
cutting the tobacco leaf fine, «nd rolling 
it ina small piece of paper: this is fre- 
quently passed from mouth to mouth, with 
more cordial social.ity than attention to 
cleanliness. I have seen beggars crawl 
under the tables to pick the cemnants of 
burning cigars, which had been cousumed 
so low that the fingers of the smoker could 
hold them no longer. Every Spaniard is 
provided with a flint and steel; and fur 
tinder he uses a fibrous vegetable fiom 
South America, called by the French ama- 
don. Gentlemen carry these instruments 
so necessary for their felicity, in small 
cases, resembling benk note pocket-books, 
In the streets, litle boys levy stnall con- 
tributions by carrying a burning rope- 
match to light the cigars of pas-engers, 
and I saw suspended from the dvors of 
several shops, a thick piece of lighted 
rope, for the purpose of a similar accom- 
modation. A present of Havannah cigar- 
ros is, to a Spaniard, a very high com- 
pliment indeed, and secures his affections 
as fully as a good dinner does those of au 
Englishman. The government has, of 
course, not failed to render tobaceo a very 
lucrative source of revenue ; and has re- 
served to itself the right of disposing of 
it. ‘To government, in a thoroughly pre- 
pared state, it costs about two reals, or 
five pence per pound; and by them it is 
re-sold to the publick at fifty reals, or ten 
shillings per pound; and often at a still 
more exorbitant price. Some English 
writers have asserted, that the Spanish 
ladies smoke ; and, though I saw no in- 
stances of it, [ was well assured that the 
custom partially obtains amongst them. 
Smoking forms the chief, perhaps the 
only, excess of the Spaniar(’. It is a very 
rare sight to see him intoxicated. His 
own wines are very light, and he frequently 
cannot afford to indulge even in them. 
In the ice-houses, or neverias, a singular 
custom obtains: If a stranger happen to 
get into the slightest conversation with 2 
Spanish gentleman, when he calls the 
waiter to know what he has to pay, it is a 
thousand to one that the person to whom 
he addressed himself has s!ipped out, and 
settled fer both with the waiter, to ~— 
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he has given some token to tell the stran- 
ger that he has nothing to pay. When I 
was in Spain, the English scarcely ever 
escaped this rather embarrassing compli- 
ment. A lud:crous instance of this sort 
of politeness occurred in the ice-house of 
which I have been speaking. As I was 
leaving it one evening, | met a licutenant 
of a British ship of war, who had been 
running very har!, and in a state of con- 
siderable agitation. Upon my taking the 
liberty of asking him the cause of his 
apparent distress, he exclaimed, ‘ Have you 
seen, sir, a little fat man, with a wig and a 
goldea-headed cane, go out? My God! I 
never was so used in my life.’ * Why, 
sir, what is the matter?’ ‘ The matter!’ 
exclaimed he, ‘why, sir, I have becn 
drinking two glasses of punch, and only 
said two words to this little gentleman, for 
I know no more than two in the Spanish 
language ; he left me, aud, egad, sir, when 
I asked the waiter what I had to pay, he told 
me the gentieman who sat next to me had 
settled every thing!’ He continued, with 
an oath, that he had never been treated 
so before; that he had never, hitherto, 
been under an obligation to any one, and 
would not put up with it. He then told 
the waiter, through an Englishman who 
spoke Spanish, that he insisted upou pay- 
ing for his punch; the waiter refused to 
take his money; he remonstrated; the 
other still refused, and, doubtless, thought 
him mad ; upon which the worthy, blunt, 
but mistaken, lieutenant, threw a dollar 
into the bar, and ran out of the house, 
declaring, much as he liked a Spaniard, 
he would rather be d——d before he would 
be under any obligation to him.” 


A circumstance similar to the last 
had been noticed by Mr. Jacob asa 
pot unfrequent occurrence. 

The squalid misery of the hotels is 
more minutely detailed by Sir John 
Carr than by his Successor, who ap- 
eg to have had the good fortune to 

ave got into comfortable quarters 
in the houses of respectable friends. 
We do not envy the humble bedstead 
described by Sir John Carr, “ a piece 
of serge, stretched upon a wooden 
frame, like a camp sideboard, with 
five or six little pillows instead of a 
bolster ?” aud we pity his sufferings : 

‘In addition to a numerous body of 
bugs and fleas, a light band of musquitoes 
did me the honour to serenade me with 
their humming during the greater part of 
the night, and left such tokens of their 
congratulations upon my arrival behind 
them, that on getting up, but little refresh- 
ed by repose, and looking in a glass to 
shave, I could scarcely recognize my faee. 
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I felt also, though slightly, a prickly heat, 
or rash, to which Englishmen are very 
subject apon visiting a Southern climate.” 


The following regulations in Cadiz 
are highly praise-worthy : 


“‘ The city is supplied with butcher’s 
meat by two companies, who have this 
exclusive privilege. The magistrates regu- 
late the price. The meat is sold close te 
the slaughtering-houses at one end of the 
city. The animals are killed in a manner 
worthy of imitation: a stiletto being thrust 
behind the horys into the spine, which 
produces instant death. Lord Somerville, 
to his honour, is endeavouring to intro- 
duce this mode amongst the English 
butchers.” , 


Amongst other performances at the 
Theatre in the City, Sir John Carr 
mentions a play called “ La Fineze 
d'Inghilterra,” the subject of which 
was “the escape of Romana and his 
Army from Denmark.” 


“ Amongst the distinguished persons at 
Cadiz, I met, at the house of a very re- 
spectable English merchant, Vice-admiral 
Don Ignatio Maria D’Alava; who, it will 
be remembered, escaped in the Santa 
Anna after the glorious battle of Trafalgar, 
whom Lord Collingwood claimed as a pri- 
soner of war, and whom he thus acutely 
and exquisitely reproached in the letter 
which he afterwards addressed tohim: ‘1 
could not disturb the repose of a man, 
supposed to lie in his last moments ; but 
your sword, the emblem of your service, 
was delivered to me by your captain ; and 
I expect that you consider yourself a pri- 
soner of war.’ How the Spanish admiral 
satisfied his own feelings of honour upou 
the occasion, I know not; the remon- 
strance of the noble British commander 
was unavailing; and when I was at Cadiz, 
D’ Alava had the command of the port and 
Spanish ships of war, a circumstance 
which | regarded, after what bad happened, 
as unpropitious to a cordial ce-operation 
with the British admiral there. It was 
with infinitely more gratification thet I 
was introduced, by Brigadier-gen. Doyle, 
an Irish officer in the Spanish service, te 
che celebrated Augustina Zaragoza, who, 
it will be remembered by all who have 
perused Mr, Vaughan’s very interesting 
narrative of the siege of Saragoza [Sara- 
gossa}, by her valour elevated herself to 
the highest rank of heroines, during the 
first siege of that illustrious, but unfortu- 
nate city, in the mooth of June 1808. 

“ After the dreadful epidemic fevers 
which raged in Cadiz in the years 1800 
and 1804, a termination was put to the 
baneful practice of burying in the churches, 
and 
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and even within towns. There is now a 
burial ground about a mile from the city. 
The time allotted for the interment of the 
dead is twenty-four hours after their de- 
cease: this celevity of burial is somewhat 
at variance with the precepts of Moses, 
to restrain from burying for three days; 
but the heat of the climate justifies the 
practice.” 

“It is common here, as in Ireland, to 
enliven a funeral by a festival. A grand 
dinner is gencrally given by the nearest 
relations of the deceased, to his different 
friends and acquaintance, to whom funeral 
dinner cards are formally issued.” 

“ The signal tower is well worthy of a 
visit ; the view from it being very fine and 
extensive. Here the whole character of 
the city may be seen: immediately below 
is a convent, having a garden, containing 
several palm-trees: besides this, I believe 
there are no more than two gardens in the 
whole city, and no house has a back-yard.”’ 

“‘T had an opportunity to see how mis- 
fortunes subdue the pride of the haughty. 
There was a time, when a Spanish grandee 
searcely regarded his inferior asa being 
of the same species; but now, notwith- 
standing the Spanish proverb, that ‘ Fcr 
the time being nobility sleeps, but in com- 
merce it betomes extinct,’ the mighty 
lord, driven from his palace, and stripped 
of his domains, was glad to be noticed by 
those who were indebted to commerce fur 
their independence. In walking through 
the city, the remains of the house of the 
late Marquis de Solano attracted my at- 
tention. ‘This nobleman was governor of 
Cadiz, and had, unfortunately, his pa- 
triotism too rashly, as it is since supposed, 
called in question by the people ; they, and, 
in deference to them, his friends, and his 
wife, implored him to give up the com- 
mand of the city ; but, as if conscious of 
his fidelity towards his legitimate suvereign, 
he refused. The mob, exasperated at his 
conduct, perhaps urged on by some of his 
personal enemies, attacked his palace 
with musketry and artillery. The traitor 
Morla was at this time with Solanu: they 
fied over the houses: Morla escaped with 
great difficulty. Mrs. Strange, the wife 
of a very respectable English merchant, 
long resident in Cadiz, concealed the 
Marquis in her house. The mob heard 
of it; forced their way into the mansion, 
and dragged him from his conceaiment. 
Mrs. Strange, with that enthusiastic for- 
titude which generous females never fail to 
display towards the unfortunate whom they 
favour with their esteem, placed herself 
between him and his sanguinary assailants, 
and in doing so, received a wound in one 
of ber arms. As the unfortunate Solano was 
dragged down stairs, he turned round 
to his protectress, and, waving his hand, 
said to ber in a most affecting tone of 
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voice, ‘‘ hasta Ja eternidad,” a farewell 
expression, not possible to be exactly 
rendered into English, but meaning, we 
shall meet in eternity. The mob then 
forced him to the market-place, where he 
was finally dispatched, after receiving 2 
great number of mortal stabs, some of 
which pierced him through. Solano was a 
remarkably brave man, and, during the 
whole of this savage scene, never lost his 
self-possession, ‘To one of his murderers, 
who had run a pike into his back, he 
calmly turned round, and said, “ Coward ! 
to strike there ; come round if you dare — 
face and destroy me.” An extraordinary 
circumstance attended this assassination, 
The man whom Mrs. Strange had em- 
ployed to make the secret closet in which 
she at first concealed the Marquis from 
the fury of his enemies, upon his entering 
the house, went to this spot, and disco- 
vered Solano; immediately afier which 
the fellow was seized with a phrenzy, threw 
himself out of the window, and was killed 
on the spot.” 

‘The shops are not remarkable for 
the brilliancy of their appearance. They 
are in genera! like vaults upon the base- 
ment floor. Those of the jewellers, mil- 
liners, and confectioners, are the hand- 
somest. The art of engraving is at pre- 
sent in a wretched state in Spain. The 
most popular caricature print of that time, 
represents an Englishman and a Spaniard 
dancing the French emperor on a rope, in 
a manuer somewhat similar to the ungra- 
cious tossings in a blanket of the unfor- 
tunate squire of La Mancha. No map of 
Cadiz was to be had. The booksellers 
told me, the Supreme Junta, with its ac- 
customed weakness, had bought them all 
up. Rare coins are sometimes to be pur- 
chased at the stalls of the hucksters of old 
iron, but they are mostly collected by a 
monk, who gains a profit upon their re- 
sale. The entrances and court-yards of 
the hotels are generally occupied by cob- 
lers, cahinet-makers, and petty tradesmen, 
all engaged in their different pursuits.” 


In his route to Seville, our Traveller 
visited Port St. Mary, where a bull- 
fight, and the mode of training the 
bulls for that crvel pastime, are par- 
ticujarly described. 

“ After the bull-fight, we walked on the 
Alameda, which was brilliantly illuminated 
by a number of many-colouwed paper 
lanthorns. This walk, called Virgel, 
which is planted with orange-trees, and 
runs along the banks of the river, is very 
beautiful. Near this spot ships lying in 


the bay of Cadiz are supplied with water, 
which, together with the vegetables grown 
in the grounds adjoining, forms a consider- 
able source of profit to the inhabitants. 
There are also some manufactories for 

staining 
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staining linen to’ resemble printed calico. 
The Alameda was crowded with elegant 
well-dressed persons, and the whole was 
much enlivened by a fair which was held 
in the street adjoming. Numerous tents 
and stalls were erected, in which ices of 
various sorts, wine, dried fruits, and fish, 
and tittle bladder-like cakes, fried in oil, 
&c. were sold. The dance was seen ; the 
sprightly sound of the castanets was heard ; 
all were gay, sprightly, and happy ; and 
exhibited, to that extent, a convincing 
contradiction toa action generally received, 
that the Spaniards are a solemn laughter- 
hating people ; but there was no visible irre- 
gularity, nor any appearance of inebriety.” 

** As the moon shone brightly, and the 
evening was very beautiful, we determined 
to quit the Port for Xeres de la Frontera : 
accordingly, we hired a calesa, which is a 
small cabriolet on two wheels, capable of 
holding two persons, drawn by one mule, 
and driven by a calesero, who sometimes 
walks by the side of his beast, and at 
Others rides upon one of the shafts. We 
fet out in company with persons who had 
been spectators of, and who had assisted 
at, the bull-fights. Some had their wives 
mounted behind them, carrying boughs 
of the palm-tree, which, when blessed by 
the priest, become infallible charms 
against thunder, lightning, and the devil ; 
on which account they are to be seen 
twisted round the grating of the balconies 
in numerous houses in Spain. The road 
was tolerably good. As we entered Xeres, 
distant from the Port about ten English 
miles, or two Spanish leagues and a 
half, we met a rosario, a grand Catholic 
procession, illuminated by an immense 
number of tapers, and enlivened by sing- 
ing and fireworks. Our calesero conducted 
us to a fonda, or inn, where, afic¢r some 
refreshment, which only appetite rendered 
palatable, we went to bed, or rather to a 
depét of fleas. ‘To give the reader a little 
idea of the different species of inns in 
Spain, [ beg to inform him, that a fonda 
is the principal ina in a town, where he 
may expect to find food (thouzh most likely 
to be execrably bad) and wine provided. 
A posada is another and inferior inn ina 
town, where lodging only is found, and if 
the traveller wishes to eat, he must either 
bring or send out into the town, and buy 
what he wishes. A venta is a solitary 
house situated on the roads, in which it 
is seldom that any thing more than eggs 
and bad wine can be procured. 

“« Xeres is a considerable and handsome 
town, contamimg about 40,000 inhabit- 
ants; and its neighbouring vineyards are 
celebrated for producing the sherry wine 
which is so much used in Kugland. This 
wine is also produced at many of the 
Spanish tables, instead of liqueur.” 

Gent. Mas. Ju/y, 1811. 
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“* After quitting Xeres for a short dis~ 
tance, the country becomes extremely 
rich......1 saw for the first time, nine or 
ten horses moving in a circle, and treading 
out the corn. This method, we are in- 
formed by the Scriptures, is coeval with 
the time of Moses, The horses move 
round upon a floor made of terrass, so 
that the cornu is not mingled with any dirt. 
This I afterwards found to be the common 
method of thrashing in Spain. The flour, 
in all but the North of Spain, is remark- 
ably white and fine...... The swine of Spain 
are geverally fed on the acorns of the 
cork-trees, and on chesnuts, which give 
them a delicious flavour.” 

* From Librexa, a small post-town, the 
country becomes very gloomy ; and after 
riding about twenty-four miles through a 
sandy road, during which we saw but few 
traces of cultivation, we reached a solitary 
venta, the first I had seen. It was, indeed, 
a deplorably dirty hole, and we bad some 
cause to regret that we had not brought 
provisions with us; for it was with great 
difficulty that we procured an omelet fried 
in rancid oil, and a little bad wine: by 
way of desert, a muleteer gaye us some 
unripe grapes. The muleteers of Spain 
are remarked for their civility to strangers. 
Our host was the only Spaniard, according 
to the received notion of the national cha- 
racter, I met with in Spain. He seemed 
eternally to bear in his mind the Spanish 
adage, ‘ waste no words ;’ and, resembling 
the great Lord Burleigh, when a movement 
of his head was sufficient, he never used 
his tongue. The muleteers, as they sat at 
their dinner, seemed as much engaged in 
politicks as so many English country hair- 
dressers ; and the word ‘ Napoleon,’ ac- 
companied with an execration peculiar to 
Spain, continually occurred.......Our ride 
from this miserable venta to Seville was 
four leagues, and continued for the great- 
est part over a dreary, biadeless, flat 
plain, then parched up, but which in the 
winter is in several parts overflown by the 
Guadalquivir....In the country approach- 
ing to Seville, may be traced some ap- 
pearance of the baneful effects of the 
blind impolicy of the Spaniards, in neg- 
lecting agriculture, in favour of their 
sheep. England, and other countries, 
have been formerly infested with wolves, 
and other ravenous beasts. Spain may 
be said to be devoured by the meekest of 
all animals, by sheep, which are permitted 
to riot in and impoverish a region, which, 
on account of its richness and fertility, 
the antients, in the warmth of imagination, 
determined to have been the garden of the 
Hexperides, and the site of the Elysian 
ficlls....Fruitful as is the soil, and propi- 
tious to vegetation as is the climate, of 
Spain, it is well known that, even at this 

period, 
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period, nearly two-thirds of the country 
is uncultivated.” 

“It was with pleasure that we left the 
dreary country [ have mentioned, and 
entered a handsome avenue of trees, that 
led to Seville, or, as the Spaniards pro- 
nounce it, Sevillia. At the barrier we 
were stopped, te give an account of our- 
selves, and to have our luggage searched. 
Upon being informed that we were English, 
the officers said, ‘ Pass on, your word is 
sufficient ;’ and concluded the compliment 
by holding oot their hands for a little mo- 
ney. After driving through a number of 
mean and miserable streets, in search of 
a place to lay our weary bones in, until 
our very patience was exhausted too, we 
were, with great difficulty, admitted into 
the Fonda del Sol. There was another inn, 
but this was the best ; although the vilest 
hedge-alehouse in England would have 
been infinitely preferable to it. However, 
one apartment, in which we were, as usual, 
to eat and sleep, was large and cool; and, 
as an indemnification for the loss of a 
great portion of the pavement, and a pile 
of mortar which stood in the corner, we 
had two small looking-glasses, in thick gilt 
frames, suspended about eleven feet from 
the ground.” 


And here, for the present, we shall 
leave our Traveller to his repose. 


"hk. The Outlines of a New System of the 
Practice of Physic and Medical Surgery. 
By Rich. Reece, M.D. Member of the Col- 
lege of Surgeons. 8vo. pp. 310, Highley. 


THERE is perhaps nothing so dif- 
ficult to execute iu any science as to 
forma Theory, or System of reasoning, 
which shall apply to every part of it, 
and connect the facts and principles in 
one uniform chain. Nature is seldom 
to be confined within the uarrow 
limits of one idea ; and Theorists who 
have proceeded entirely in this belief, 
have generally failed in their specula- 
tive opinions. The Humeral System, 
which directed the sentiments of Phy- 
sicians for a long period, unfolded 
and branched out by the genius of 
Boerhaave, has now ceased to exist. 
The principle of the vital solid, which 
succeeded, and was started by Hoffman, 
has, though variously medified by 
different Authors, been still found in- 
complete tu account for all the phe- 
nomena of health and disease. The 
Spasm of Culleu, however ingeniously 
wrought up, and fenced with nume- 
rous exceptions to render it universal, 
was found in its explanations highly 
@eficient. The Stimulus of Browa 
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has also required te be modified by 
the fancy of a Darwin, and the talents 
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of a Beddoes, to render its principles 
reducible io practice. In this state 
then, without any leading Theory 
that has the power of influencing 
modern practice, the present publica- 
tion by Dr. Reece presents itself to 
our notice, on which we are. in- 
duced to offer an opinion. Sensible 
of the defects of former Systems, 
the Author seems to have laid his 
foundation on a broad bottom, and has 
united the improvements of modern 
Chemistry with the principle of the 
vital solid. In this view, giving to the 
Brain the important office of the 
ogee mover of the Animal Machine, 

e ascribes to it three different func- 
tions; viz. an intellectual, a sensorial, 
and an electric; and to the latter, he 
assigns the task of putting into mo- 
tion all the functions of life, health, 
and disease. On this subject he has 
thrown out a number of ingenious 
ideas. Different Authors have before 
Dr. Reece considered heat as the 
ruling principle of life, and endeavour- 
ed to account for its presence, as well 
as accumulation and diminution, in 
different Theories. Of these we may 
mention Dr. Adair Crawfurd, Dr. 
Duncan, Dr. Ash, &c. But these 
Gentlemen have not given the inge- 
nious explanation of the present 
Author, who considers the action of 
the Brain as that ef an electrical 
machine deriving oxygen from the 
Lungs, and, in consequence of this, 
giving action to the whole body, 
Thus the principle of ignition drawing 
its source from the electrieal function 
of the Brain, is considered as producing 
all the phenomena of life, of health, 
and of disease. To confirm this, he 
considers the living animal body, 
points out its different functions, and 
applies his opinions to explain these 
in the following manner. 

“The Living Human Body may be 
considered ap Animal elaboratory, in 
which are constantly geiug on a variety of 
processes dependant on Chemical aflinity, 

“ Of different Organs employed in the 
support or mutation of the Body. 

“Of the Mecuth and Teeth. — Prepare 
the aliment for digestion. 

** Of theStomach.—The receptacle of the 
masticated ingredients taken for the sup- 
port of the Body. Of the Gastrie juice ; 
its solvent properties, &¢. Of Chyme 


and Chyle, prepared from animal and ve- 
getable 
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getable aliment. Of the Lacteals, the 
channels for conveying the assimilated 
matter to the mass of blood. Of the Adi- 
pose membrane and cavities of Bones, re- 
servoirs for assimilated matter, Of the 
Pancreas, and the solvent properties of the 
Saliva, Of the Spleen: Late Theory 
respecting its use. 

“* Of the Heart.—By its great muscular 
power, propels the blood through the 
Arterial system. Of the different secre- 
tions from the blood, nutrient and excre- 
Mentitious, Of the absorbent vessels and 
the mutation of the body, Of the proba- 
ble effects of Mercury iu organic diseases, 
by stimulating the absorbent system, 
hastens the mutation of the diseased part. 

“ Ofthe Liver.—Its secretion, the Bile. 
— Of the opinions of this secretion main- 
tained by late writers. — Appears to be an 
excrementitious secretion. When its pas- 
sage into the intestines is obstructed ; di- 
gestion not interrupted—-passes off by the 
Kidneys ; when conveyed into the Stomach 
produces great nausea and vomiting. An 
increased secretion produces great irrita- 
tion in the intestines.” 

“ Of the Kidneys.---Their secretion, the 
Urine excreineutitious, Often surcharged 
with calcareous matter. — (See Gravel.) 
Charged with phosphate of lime in cases 
of Molitas ossis and Rickets. Pus convey- 
ed to the mass of blood in cases of internal 
abscess, passes off in the Urine. Of the 
component parts of healthy Urine, similar 
to the perspirable matter. In Gout and 
Rickets the latter surcharged with calca- 
reous matter. Comparison between Dia- 
betes and colliquative perspiration. 

“ Of the Lungs.—Supply the body with 
Oxygen. The quantity depending on the 
quantity of ret! particles of the blood, 
The Oxygene conveyed over the body by 
the arteries for keeping up its general 
ignition. Contagious matter and volatile 
— enter the mass of blood by the 

ungs. Of the use of Oxyyene in keeping 
up animal life. a 

“* Of the Brain.---Its branches, ramifica- 
tions, the Nerves---lis auxiliaries, the 
Ganglions, supplying the vital organs. 

The Cerebral System. Including the 
Brain and Nerves. ‘The Brain appears to 
be the connecting medium between the 
body and an immaterial principle, to which 
various denominations have been given, 
viz. Vis Medicatrizx Natura, — The Soul, 
&c. A power which superintends, and re- 
gulates the different processes going on in 
the system. The Brain, the seat of sensa- 
tion, the receptacle of our ideas, and 
scene of all the intellectual operations, 

“ The Brain is, also, an clectrical appa- 
ratus to the body, supplying it with a pe- 
culiar electric matter, conducted over the 
body by the Nerves. By the Union of 
this animal electric matter with the oxy- 
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gene of the blood, in the course of the 
Arteries, and accompanying Nerves, there 
is a constant disengagement of Caloric. 
Experiments proving the source of heat. 
The beat of an extremity diminished by 
compression of the principal Nerve. The 
same effect follows the compression of the 
principal artery. The venous blood of a 
paralytic limb more oxygenated than of 
the limb in a healthy state. The de-oxy- 
genated blood returns by the veins. Ani- 
mal electric matter collected by silk. Ac- 
cumulation of electric matter in the body, 
the dry state of the skin not affording a 
conducting surface, often suddenly dis- 
charge from the brain on the approach of 
sleep, producing an electrical shock. Of 
the electrical powers of the brain of the 
eat. The vitality of the body primarily 
depends on a species of ignition, which I 
shall term anima! ignition.” 

Having thus established the founda- 
tion of his system as applying to the 
phwoomena of health, he next takes a 
view of the same principles ag illustra- 
ting the state of disease, dividing this 
ome into two states of increased and 

iminished ignition. 

«« Of the difference of the heat produced 
by the combination of electric matter and 
oxygene, asin Synocha ; and from aceumu- 
lation of electric matter and deficiency of 
oxygene, as in Typhus fever, and from ex- 
cessive hemorrhage. If the excitability 
of the Brain is increased, the Bory will be 
surcharged with electric matter, and the 
ignition of the Body wiil, consequently, 
be augmented in proportion to the quan- 
tity of oxygene in the blood. The nerves 
of the Heart and arteries being rendered 
more irritable, the circulation of course 
will be accelerated. The blood passing with 
more rapidity through the brain tends to 
keep up the morbid state of excitability ---of 
the direction of the cerebral carotid artery. 

Of different Species of Gencral increased 
Ignition. — When the electrical power of 
the Beain is increased, and the blood not 
well oxygenated, low fever is produced. 
(See Typhus Fever.) When the blood is 
super-oxygenated, and the electrical 
powers of the Brain increased, inflamma- 
tory fever is produced. (See Synocha.): 

Of Local increased Ignition. (See Ia- 
fiammation. )—Of the difference between 
chronic and acute inflammation. The 
former consisting in deposition of Lymph 
without increased ignition. 

Of different Species of Local increased 
Ignition. —Of specific Local increased Igni- 
tion. (See Syphilis, Gout, ke) Of su- 
perficial Local increased ignition, occasion- 
ed by the combination of animal electric 
matter with the oxygene of the atmosphere, 
as the flushing attendant on the last stage 
of Hectic fevers, and arthritic ignition, 

“ of 
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fully before the pulick, that the short 
hints now before us, like the dawn of 
the morning, may break into the 
complete eflulgence of day. 


“ Of excessive General Ignition.---Spon- 
taneous combustion rapidly terminating in 
decomposition of the body. Cases of ex- 
cessive general ignition of the Human 
Body, published in the Transactions of the 
Koyal Society of London, and in the 
Journal de Physique. 

“ Of the difference between Mortification 
from excessive ignition, and Mortification 
from obstructed circulation—coimpression 
or division of the principal nerve diminishes 
the ignition of the limb, but the nourish- 
ment in a diminished degree goes on.” 


In this ingenious Theory Dr. Reeee 
has not excluded the operation of the 
intellectual powers, ur of the vital 
— in a fondness for one idea, 

ut has given to each function of the 
Brain its proper power and influence. 
From this circumstance his Theory 
a more extensively in explaining 
the different phenomena that eccur 
in disease than any other that has been 
brought forward. That our Readers 
may judge of this, it will be proper to 
point out the application of bis princi- 
ples to some of the most general dis- 
eases. An example of this we shall re- 
fer to in bis view and treatment of 
Fever. 

Another disease to which we consi- 
der it applies with great justice is the 
Gout ; which is thus defined : 

“ Popacra. — Morbus bereditarius, 
oriens sine Causa externa evidente, sed 
preeunte plerumgne ventriculi affectione 
insolita, pyrexia, dolor ad articulum et 
plerumque pedes pollici, certe pedum et 
manuum juncturis, potissimum infectus ; 
per intervalla revertens, et s#pe cum ven- 
triculi, vel aliarum internarom partium, 
affectionibus alternans, 

* Popacra Recutaris. — Cum inflam- 
matione uriuum satis vehementi, per 
aliquot dies perstante, et paulatim cum 
tumore, pruritu et desquamatione partis, 
recedente.” 

Here follow several Recipes, on 
which we do not presume to decide. 

Whoever considers Dr. Reece's 
system in a liberal and unprejudiced 
manner will agree with the sentiments 
we have expressed. It combines ex- 
perience and observation with inge- 
nuity in its formation ; and though in 
a Profession noted for jealousy it will 
meet with many enemies, yet we are 
convinced the Author will find more 
to approve of his Work than to con- 
demn it. It isthe only system of late 
years that has aimed at combining 
Chemical Theory with the Principles 
of Life.. We hepe-he will employ 
himself in bringing his opinions more 


75. Supplement to the First Fadition of the 
o Hecorical Account of the Environs of 
London.” By the Rev. Danie! Lysons, 
M. A. F. R.S.and L. §. Rector of Rod- 
marton, in Gloucestershire. 4/0. pp. 494. 
Cadell and Davies. 

“ THE present Volume contains all the 
corrections which have occurred, and the 
supplemeutary matter which has been col- 
lected, after a lapse of fifteen years, in 
preparing a new Edition of the Environs 
of London for the press.” 

Like the former Volumes it compre- 
hends an ainazing fund of valuable and 
authentic information; and cannot fail 
of being highly acceptable to every 
one who wishes for rational entertain- 
ment. We shall notice it further 
hereafter. 


16. A practical Essay on the Art of Flower 
Painting, comprehending Instructions tn 
the Drawing, Chiaro-scurd, Choice, Com~ 
position, Colouring, and Execution or Fi- 
nishing of Flowers ; tegether with general 
Observations and Directions; and Ac- 
counts of the Lives and Works of eminent 
Flower Painters. By John Cart Burgess, 
Professor and Teacher of Drawing and 
Painting, and an Exhibitor at the Royal 
Academy of Arts. Svo. pp. 130. Ebers, 
Hatchard, Harding, & Chapp'e. 1811. 
THIS isasuperior Work of its kind, 

and will undoubtedly prove a most 

useful assistant to those persons who 
have a taste foc Flower Painting, and 
cannot conveniently have the advan- 
tage of a Master. The remarks on 
the “ Choice of Subjects,” and the 

‘* Hints on Colourmg,” are well 

worthy of attention. 


—_—- 
INDEX INDICATORIUS, 

Investicator wishes for information re- 
lating to the Marriage of George Sale, who 
transiated the Koran; as where and when 
he married. The name of his wife was 
Marianne Dargent. Any particulars re- 
lating to her family will alse be acceptable, 
Mr. Sale died in 1756. “His house was in 
Norfolk-strset, Strand. 

We should be happy to add publicly to 
the description of the Residence of Dryden, 
which our kind Correspondent mentions in 
his Letter from Clewer, of July 11. 

Mr, G. Bexnerr’s Account and View of 
Banwell Church, in Somersetshire, in our 
next; with Mr. Forster on the different 
Modifications of Clouds, illustrated by a 
Plate; R. P. on the Rowlejan Controver- 
sy; An Osserver ; Tooriereysis; Mr. 
Wiruersy, &c. Kc. ke. 
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al 
SELECT 
©,* The Original of the following Poem is 

very popular ia Spain. It is called “ Las 
Ruinas Italica.” The Author was 
Prancisco pe Riosa, a Native of Sz- 
vitie, and a Contemporary of the cele- 
brated Quevavo. ‘The Author of the 
Trans!ation ws Sir Joun Cann. 


Fasius, alas! what scenes around ap- 
pear! (drear, 
Upon these silent plains, so wide and 
Rear’d fam’d Iratica her turrets bizh, 
And Scipio nurs’d his conqg’ring colony ! 
Low on the earth now lies the prostrate 
ride 
Of her dread walls, one wasteful ruin wide; 
No traces of her brave, uncenquer’d train, 
But what these scatterd tombs supply, 
remain, 
Where oft the spirits of her sons of Fame 
Wauder, and weep the downfal of her 
name.— [ples find ? 
Where now shall we her squares and tem- 
Their very dust is scatter’d by the wind! 
The vast gymnasiuin, the majestic bath, 
In mournful ashes interrupt the path ; 
Her mighty towers, that long the storm 
withstood, [subdued. 
Sink to the earth, by their own weight 
Yon silent Amphitheatre recals 
Its pristine glory, ’midst its satter’d walls, 
Still wonder-struck, the eye surveys it o’er, 
Though the exulting shout is heard uo more; 
Though in th’ arena now no more the 
gleom 
Of the brave gladiator’s sword is seen : 
O’er ail the spot relentless Fate has spread, 
As with a pali, the silence of the dead.— 
Here was he born, that hero of her host, 
His Country’s sire, and his Iberia’s boast, 
The virtuous victor Trajan, at whose 
frown [down, 
Bow'd mighty States in humble s.legnce 
From where the Sun first lifts bis blazing 
crest, « [breast.— 
To where he sinks upon the Ocean's 
Here rose those shouts, when each auspi- 
cious mora 
Saw Adrian, Titus, Theodosius born: 
The groves that nurs’d the laurel for their 
brow {aow,— 
Are stagnant lakes, or barren deserts, 
Of Cwsar’s palace, see you tott ring walls, 
Where the vile reptile lords :t in ber halls, 
Fasivs! if yet thou weep’st nut, cast 
thine eye, [lie ; 
Where streets, once crowded, now in ruins 
Gaze on those mutilated statues there, 
Onc. so expressive, so divinely fair, 
Their dust now mingled with uy’ illustrious 
dead, [would spread, 
Whose form they fain to distant umes 
These scenes the image to my mind recall 
Of Troy’s proud city, and her heaven- 
built wail : 








POETRY. 


Of thee, imperial Rome ! whose brow sub. 
lime [Time : 
Trembles beneath the ruthless force of 
Thee, too, Minerva’s city and abode, 
Athens! availing nought thy treasur’d 
code! [in war 
Though Wisdom grac’d thy Senate, though 
‘Thy conquering armies spread thy glorics 
far, 
Though thou the force of ages hast with- 
stood, 
Now art thou but a lovely solitude ! 
But why to distant regions shall the mind 
Extend her flight, fresh source of gricf to 
find? [sighs ; 
To Fancy’s ear still sound the victim’s 
To Fancy’s eye still smokes the sacrifice : 
When Night has spread her dewy shade 
around, [sound, 
Oft has the shepherd heard a fearful 
As if some spirit cried, in piteous tone, 
Iratica, Iraxica is gone! 
As the words echoed ’gainst the ruins 
drear, [hear, 
The shades of wakeful chiefs would start to 
And, joining in the sympathetic strain, 
The mournful sounds would die along the 





plain. 
ODE. 
HAT power the prison’d Muse un- 
chains, 


Sets her-elastic pinions free, 
To rapture wakes her sleeping strains, 
And tunes ber notes to exstacy ? 
Not sudden Joy; for its o’erwhelming 
swell 
Hushes the musick of the tuneful shell. 


Can Sorrow—she with swimming eye 
Aud moveless look, on nothing beat— 
Suppress ber bursting teor and sigh, 
Her anguish im soft lays to vent ? 
Blest were she then; but grief, sincere ang 
strong, [Song. 
With torpid touch benwmbs the soul of 


Then can Indiff’rence wake the lyre, 
Whose mind so dull, whose heart se 

Knows nor aversion, nor desire, {chill, 
Nor choice to guide her wav’ring will ? 

She no emotion can excite or feel 

Which costs the sou! an effort to reveal. 


Can Love, if he a chaplet braid 
For Merit’s or for Beauty’s brows, 
By genuine Feeling’s simple aid, 
The tender power of Song arouse ? 
Some moving strams have from Affection 
sprung, {sung. 
But few, who truly lov'd, of Love hase 


Noble Ambition courts the Mase; 
Nor does he often court in vain; 

lier eye enjoys his boundiess views, 
tis cnergics inspire ber strain: 


But 
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But through her musick burst incessant 
sighs, 
As Conquest on Destruction’s pinion flies. 


Then can the melting touch of Mirth 
The fetters of the mind dissolve, 
Afford her latent talents birth, 
Bid them in Pleastre’s maze revolve ? 
Mirth may her sportive faculties display, 
And sing the light, but not the lofty lay. 


The blush -which reddens Hope’s fair 
cheek, 
The tears which beam in Pity’s eye, 
Or those which Sympathy bespeak 
When round the shafts of Sorrow fly, 
Arouse the energies of lyric skill, 
And glow but to impart a kindred thrill. 


The depth of Passion’s boiling surge 
The soul of Poesy may drown ; 
But just in stormy Passion s verge 
She wrests from Fame a lasting crown: 
She in surrounding brilliance veils defect, 
And plays on every string of intellect. 
But, whate’er powers thy wings unbind, 
Whate’er awake thy slumb’ring lyre, 
Reign in my bosom unconfin’d, : 
Sweet Muse ! and native strains inspire : 
Yes! o’er my breast, uncheck’d dominion 
bear, [care! 
For thou, when free, canst conquer mortal 





*y* The following Lines were writien by 
Mr. Suntan, on the fashionable Rage 
Sor “ Waltzing,” now so much practised. 


How Arts improve in this aspiring age! 
Peers mount the Box, and Hopses 
tread the Stage ; : 

While ne females, with unblushing 
face, 

Digdain to dance, but in a man’s embrace ! 

How Arts improve! when Modesty is dead, 

And — and Taste are, like our Bullion, 
ed, 





HORACE, Boox I. Eristre I. 
(See Vol. LXXVII. p. 108.) 
To Arsivs Travttvs. 

ALBIUS! thou candid judge of what I 

write, [dite, 
What art thou doing now? dost thou in- 
Retir’d at Pedum, works which will engage 
Public attention more than Cassius’ page ? 
Or dost thou rather take delight to rove, 
Enrapt in thought, amidst the healthful 

grove, 
Anxious to form a well-digested plan, 
To constitute a wise and happy man ? 
Thy body is not made without a heart, 
The Gods to thee a noble form impart: 
They give thee riches, and a lib’ral mind 
Which can €njoy them, witha taste refin’d. 
If for her child a nurse invoke the skies, 
Could she ask more than that he might 

be wise, 
And might disclose, superior to controul, 
The undisguis’d sensations of his soul ? 


That he might live in favour, fame, and 

‘ health, 

And decently enjoy sufficient wealth ? 

*Midst hope and care, disquietude and 
fear, (near. 

Think every day that death approaches 

Tach added hour will then be like a trea- 
sure, [pleasure. 

Which, unéxpected found, gives greater 

Is mirth, at timés, to serious thouglit pre- 
ferr’d ? 

Come laugh at one of Epicurus’ herd, 

Who, sleek and fat, and very much at 
ease, . 

Himself and others takes delight to please. 





GRAHAM OF BALGOWAN *. 
A GarLanp. 
By Joun Mayne. 

ET Inexanp exult in her Heroes victo- 
rious, [glorious | 

And Excranp extol her great Nerson, 80 
Where’er, for the valiant, fond bosoms 
are glowing, [of Barcowan ! 

The Seors may be proud of their Larapt 


From Scoria’s fam’d land, where his fore- 
fathers flourish’d, [nourish’d, 
And still where true valour and genius are 
To fight for his Country, with zeal over- 
flowing, [Barcowan ! 
Away to the wars went brave Grnanam of 


Aszecromste and Moore, immortal in 
story, (glory, 
His comrades in battle, and partners im 
Beheld with delight, while bis laurels were 
growing, [cowan! 
The hero and patriot in Granam of Bat- 


For often, at midnight, the camp-cloak 
. his cov’ring, [hov’ring, 
While Spitits benignant around him were 
He stole the repose which to Nature was 
owing, ‘  [cowan! 

To study their welfare who dwell at Baz- 


On the heights of Barrosa, arriv’d without 
slumber, 
The Fue in battalia, and triple his number, 








* Balgowan, in Perthshire, is the patri- 
monial inheritance of Lieut.- gen. Thomas 
Graham, the Hero of Barrosa. 

In several little elegant poetical produc- 
tions whieh have recently appeared on the 
subject of our Hero, the word Graham is 
made a dissyllable. For the sake of the 
English reader, it may, therefore, be 
proper to remark that, in Scotland, the 
name is pronounced as a monosyllable 
and is often spelled Graeme. ' 

+ In speaking to or of the Laird, or 
landed Gentleman, the Scots say Bal- 
gowan, Terranghtie, &c. instead of Gen. 
Greme, or Mr. Maxwell—the name of 
the estate being uniformly used as a title 
of respect to the proprietor. -. 

8 














He fought, and he conquer’d ; to France 
nobly showing [cowan ! 
How Britons can triumph, led on by Bat- 


Whole legions were routed; their confi- 
dence shaken ; 

Guns, banners, and gen’rals, and squa- 
drons were takeu ; 

And those who escap’d, with a sigh, are 
bestowing [cowan ! 

The meed of renown on the troops of Bat- 


In must’ring our force, when the battle is 
over, [lover ; 
Affection bewails some lost friend or fond 
But Fame’s golden trumpet shall never 
cease blowing, 
The names of the Heroes who vied with 
Batcowan ! April 1811. 
THE SIMPLE MAID. 
To Miss B——wn. 
HEN Fanny bid me verses write, 
And simpler poetry indite, 
T ask’d, what subject should employ 
My thoughts, which most her praise enjoy ? 
“On me, on me,”’ Amelia said ; 
“ For surely 1’m a simple maid, 
And; since a simple theme vou seek, 
Let me for once your verse bespeak.” 
Simplicity ! sweet source of grace, 
That shines so lovely in her face, 
That in her gentle accent flows, 
P’en in her vivid blushes glows ; 
Thou chief delight of manly hearts, 
Spring of whate’er true joy imparts, 
Touchstone of Nature’s pure delight, 
Author of joy most exquisite, 
Yet rare amid the modish town, 
E’en ’mid wild Nature scarcely known ; 
Ah! who thy worth can truly prize, 
Thy artless smile, thy rapturous sighs, 
When undisguis’d the heart 1s seen, 
And Love’s soft bosom pants within ? 
Amelia, still to Nature true, 
Such as our pure forefathers knew, 
Oh! banish far each baleful art, 
‘That not improves, but mars the heart! 
Still speak each impulse of thy mind, 
(None can offend where hearts are kind) ; 
Simplicity thy shield shall prove, ~ 
And guard thee from deceitful love, 
Thy judgment guide, soft bliss impart, 
Win thee a manly, gen’rous heart, 
One who thy simple virtues loves, 
Of thy affection worthy proves ; 
And, by thy converse frank, shall rise 
‘To virtues that would grace the skies ; 
Taught by thy kind, thy simple heart, 
To ennobie Nature, spurn at Art, 
And, by thy sweet, enchanting smile, 
To live a Christian without guile ; 
*Till all the simple joys of earth 
Prepare your souls for heav’nly birth, 
Where Virtue undisguised shall glow, 
Aud Nature’s simple pleasures show, 
Her path the surest road to Heaven, 
For which this span of life is given. 
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* Mrs. Loveday. 


Thus thy example e’er shall be 
A proof that Heaven ’s simplicity. 
Gray’s Inn Square, J. H. 





Lines addressed to Mr. Francis Wincrave, 
on his laying the Foundation of Saint 
Mary te Strano Worxaovuse, June 28, 
1811, on @ Freehold Piece of Ground at 
Pecxnam, in the County of Surrey, be- 
queathed to the Poor of the Parish of 
Saint Mary te Srranp, by the benevo- 
lent Will of Mrs. Arice Lovepay, dated 
15th August, 1670. 


ET some proclaim the Hero’s fame 
Whose laurels cause the orphan’s 
tear ; 
Arise, my Muse! write Wincrave’s name, 
Humanity, inscribe it here. 


Let Asia boast the gilded dome, 
In Eastern pride and pomp bedeck’d ; 
But England points to Misery’s home, 
Where we the poor from want protect. 


In one sweet, never-fading wreath, 
This fabrick will thy worth record, 
With her*, whose pity gave relief, 
Whose virtues gain’d a bright reward. 


Here honest labour soon shall glow, 
And all their milder griefs assuage ; 
A refuge for the child of woe, 
A peaceful comfort for old age. 


No more by pain, by want oppress'd, 
Life’s eve will brighter tints display ; 
Each fear now calm’d, each wish at rest, 
In future promise endless day. 
G. C. Jun 





LORENZO, a Tare. 
Founded on the Fact of Persons having 
been buried alive. 

(From the“ Remains }” of Joscen Buacke r, 
just published, in Txo Volumes.) 
RECK’D on the shore, where Silenoe 

sleeps, 

Attended by the worm that creeps 

Through rayless, death-extingui-b'éd 
eyes; 
Enshrouded in a coffin’s gloom, 
Amidst the victims of the tomb, 
The young Lorenzo prematurely lies ! 


Lorenzo, he to fate was giv’n, 
Inhum’d, ere call’d from earth byhear'n, 
In vision steept, trance-lock'd his breath 
Respiring in the realins of death,— 
Ile torpid laid :—-yet sense prevail d, 
Though motion and the organs fail'd 
Wing d with activity, the soul, 
Unconsvious of controul, 
Travers'd the regions of existence free 5 
Explor'd the scenes which Fancy wove ; 
Chanted the strains of harmony, 
Or wid, to Beauty’s ear, the ’witching 
tale of Love. 





+ Edited by Mr. Pratt 


Nine 


emo 


ae 
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Nine suns bad shed their genial light, 
The tenth illum’d old Ocean’s bed, 
Lorenzo's eyes were clos’d in night, 
Both friend and foe believ’d him 
dead 


The black-plum'd hearse bad disappear’d, 


The funeral knell, no longer heard, 


Had perish'd im the busy wind. 
Three days beneath the wounded sod, 
Regar’less of the drear abode, 
In awful silence he reclin’d ! 
At length arriv'd the heavy hour, 
When Nature's re-asscrting arm 
Subdued, of Trance, the fett’ring pow'r, 
And broke tire sullen charm ! 
The waking youth with joy exclaim’d, 
While his dim eyes with rapture flam'd— 


“ Triumph, my soul! ’tis not a faith- 
less dream, 
The fair Eliza waits, with anxious arms, 
And Hebe’s smile, to welcome nim she 
loves ! 
Seraphic raptures sparkle in her eyes ! 
The Loves are playing in her golden curls ! 
She comes! | clasp her to my bosum— 
thus— 
Flysium's laurels are to me less dear 
Than this ambrosia! kiss !— 
[being awake| Confusion !— 
Am I awake ?>—Why this chaotic gloom ?— 
Instant unbind the fillet from mine eyes, 
And let me clasp my love!—Ha! is it 
thus? [brain, 
—Horrid reflection! — Oh! my aching 
Unrealize the thought it cannot be ! 





* —Distraction!—Death !— I’m living in 


the grave ! [chest ? 
No breath of air to ease my lab’ring 
No friendly voice to answer to the groans 





Of smothering agony | Eliza !———too 
———Oh, Madness! lend me now thy 
giant-strength [from lite 


To burst earth’s horrid womb, and snatch 


4 few short moments! — Nerves, unite 
yourselves ! [sockets start !|— 

—Thou, Heart, be-firm !~—Fyes, from your 

Expiring Nature calls ye to her aid— 

And thus she bids the act! Alas !—— 
alas !-—— 

*T is unavailing all !—Disastrous fate !— 

The dread horrific grin of strangling Death 

Sits hideous on my visage! — but, ’tis 
past!” [ Dies. 








Lines suggested by the following Words in 
Mr.Wurrrincron’s “Historical Survey:” 


« I conceive, therefure, that the Crusaders 
introduced the Fashien of the Pointed Arch, 
and the first Ornaments of the Slyle.” 


LEST be that Arab’s hand, who wove 

With fretted lace his light alcove, 
And taught the Arch its point to trim, 
O’er the tall Column’s lengthen d limb ! 
Blest, too, be he, the man who bore 
That Arab's art to Western shore, 
And Europe’s Gothic Ailes bedeck'd 
With web of Eastern Architect. 


Loud was the shout that Wonder gave 
When the first pile s Arabian Nave, 
*Mid organ peal, and anthem proud, 
Spread its broad portals to the crowd ; 
For, though anknown the curious craft 
To spiit the Pillar’s single shaft, 

To weave the W ndow’s fairy woof, 

Or spread the gardens of the Roof, 

Still aught they view the sharpen’d Aile 

Fling its long branches o'er the Pile, 

Wreathe with its flow’rs each knotty joint, 

And heaveuward shoot its airy point; 

Sill might they thmk, as on they stray’d 

In that grotesque and wild Arcade, 

Of those who hich on Sion’s crag 

Gave to the winds their red-cross flag ; 

Of those who hew’d through spear and 
spell 

A red road for the seallop-she'l ; 

And taught the voice of chanted Pray'r 

To climb the Mosque’s uubatiow'd air, 

Fluiter amid the tender Fret, 

And quiver round the Minaret ; 

Of those who knelt where Jesu trod, 

Of those who conquer'd for their God, 

And home return’d, their warfare done, 

Flung o’er his shrine the scarf of stone. 





HYMN 
On tue Day or Jupcmert. 
Tune — “Sicilian Mariner's Hymn; or, 
' Lo! He comes.” 
L !GHININGS, flash; roll, pealing 
Thunder ; 
Earthquakes, rock the trembling ground; 
Rise, ye dead, with fear and wouder, 
Listen to the awful sound. 


Lo! now dawns the Judgment-morning, 
Last that e’er shall shine on earth ; 
Glory’s rays, the East adorning, 
Usher in the second birth ; 


Jesus Christ, from Heav'’n descending, 
Sits upon bis dazzling throne ; 

Prophets, Martyrs, Saiuts attending, 
With leud hymns their Sov’reign own, 


Herk! what hideous shrieks resounding 
From the wicked doom’d to hell ! 
Dark and sulph’rous fames surrounding, 
In their dismal dungeons dwell. 
Striking golden harps symphonious, 
Heav'n receives the ransom’d host, 
Worshiping, with voice harmonious, 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 
Cuornus—Hallelujah, praise ye the Lord. 
Surficet. Sam. Epspate. 





Lines written by a Lady on a Window. 


HE pow’rof Love shall never wound my 
heart, 
Though he assail me with his fiercest dart. 





Tat Answer. 
Written underneath by @ Gentleman. 
THE Lady has her resolution spoken, 


Yet writes on glass, in hopes it may be 
broken, HISTO- 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE, 1811. 


PRoceeDINGs IN THE FirtH SESSION OF THE FouRTH PaRLtaAMENT oF THE 
Unitrep Kincpom of Great Britain aNd IRELAND. 


House or Commons, June 12. 

Capt. Bennett, in a short speech, in 
which he urged that Officers on foreign 
stations incurred a loss of from 35 to 40 
per cent. by the rate of exchange, moved 
a Committee, to consider the 35th and 
36th of the King, so that the Officers of 
the Navy might be put upon the same 
footing with the Army in this respect. 

General Tarleton, Messrs. Lyttelton, 
Whitbread, Colonel Bastard, and Ad- 
miral Harvey, supported the motion. 

Sir C. Pole moved a verbal amend- 
ment. 

Lord Cochrane complained that the 
late alteration in the distribution of 
prize-money was not serviceable to the 
seamen ; took a view of the proceedings 
of the Admiralty Courts, and the ex- 
pences incident to them; complained 
that the commerce of France, coastwise, 
was increasing; and censured the de- 
tention of ships on foreign stations for 
several years.— Mr. Yorke observed that 
the last named grievance should be re- 
medied, which would render the origi- 
nal motion less necessary. The motion 
was then negatived, by 54 to 14. 

Lord Folkestone called the attention of 
the House to the sentences inflicted by 
the Court of King’s Bench upon Drakard, 
the printer of the Stamford News, and 
Collier, a dyer at Lancaster, for libels : 
the latter, it appeared, having sworn be- 
fore the Commissioners that his income 
was £160 per annum, was afterwards 
surcharged £300, which was, upon re- 
presentation, reduced to £250; upon re- 
fusing to pay, a distress was issued, and 
a horse and cart were seized, and sold 
by public auction: his character being 
injured by these proceedings, with a 
view to retrieve it among his neighbours, 
he got a statement drawn up, which, 
however, cuntained a libel on the Com- 
missioners of Taxes: for this being tried, 
he was sentenced to one year’s impri- 
sonment. His Lordship then moved for 
copies of the conviction, &c. 

The Att -general explained, that 
the libel for which Drakard was convicted 
was different from the one for which the 
Messrs. Hunt were tried and acquitted, 
they having expunged many of the libel- 
lous passages; and that in regard to 
Collier, he had made inquiry to ascertain 
whether he was a man ill-treated, and 
found that the appeal and the oath did 
not apply to the assessment stated in 
the libel, but was of some years standing, 
and that he had no real grounds of eom- 
plaint against the Commissioners, 
Gert. Mac. July, 1811, 


Mr. Whitbread thought Collier was 
severely punished, and hoped his ease 
would attract the attention of the Prince 
Regent. The motion was then nega 
tived without a division. 

— 
June 13. 

Mr. Mar yett, after neticing the 
abuses and inconsistencies which pre~ 
vailed in Trinidad, from the Spanish and 
British system of laws prevailing at the 
sametime, moved, that the Laws of Spain 
be abolished, and that the Laws of Great 


‘Britain be introduced in lien thereof, 


The Hon, Gentleman, in the course of 
his speech, severely arraigned the admi- 
nistration of Judge Smith, whom he ac- 
cused of being ignorant ef the Spanish 
laws, by which his decisions were regu- 
lated; also of deciding in the Appeal 
Court, as a Judge, that he was entitled 
to the fees which he claimed as a Lawyer. 
Mr. Brougham paid some handsome 
compliments to Mr. Judge Smith, on his 
wisdom and humanity; and observed, 
that, in regard to appeals, the same was 
practised in England. He then read 
some extracts from the schedula or ordi- 
nance@—~*he government of the Negroes 
or other slaves; contrasted its mildness 
and humanity with the laws of the 
other British West India Islands; and 
contended, that if the trial by Jury were 
transplanted to Trinidad, it would go 
into the hands of men who had left every 
humane principle of Englishmen behind. 
Mr. Stephen stated, that the motion, 
if adopted, would deprive the free people 
of Colour, who were equal in number and 
property to the Whites, of the rights 
which had been secured to them by ca- 
pitulation, and reduce them to a situa 
tion worse than slaves. What would the 
House think of this application, when he 
stated, that an humble petition, present- 
ed by the free Blacks to Governor His 
lop, for permission to transmit a me 
mofial to this country, had not only 
been refused, but 30 of the petitioners 
arrested, stripped of their property, and 
banished the island. All they wanted 
was, the power to trample on the Black 
population ; and in the hope of obtaining 

this, they thought it worth while to pa 

£2,000 per annum to an agent in th 
country. After stating many other 
facts, the Hon. Gent. concluded with & 
warm eulogium on Judge Smith, who, 
he said, had undergone persecution, and 
been finally suspended from his office 
by Governor Hislop and bis Council, fer 
having strietly performed his duty in 
entercing 
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enforcing the Spanish laws, and endea- 
vouring to afford protection to the peo- 
ple of Colour against the oligarchy of 
500 Whites. 

Mr. Canning said, the rea} object of the 
White inhabitants of Trinidad was an 
independent legislature, by means of 
which, while they secured power in their 
own hands (for the people of Colour 
could not give evidence in a Court of 
Justice under the British colonial laws), 
they might at the same time revive the 
Slave Trade. 

Lord Castlereagh, Messrs. Wilberforce, 
Whitbread, W. Smith, and Barham, 
also spoke against the motion; and 
Messrs. Manning and A. Baring in its 
favour; after which, it was negatived 
without a division. 

Mr. Brand moved for all the papers 
relating to an exchange of prisoners with 
France in 1610. The Hon, Gent, stig- 
matised the principle of exchange pro- 
posed by France, as unfair and unequita- 
ble, and gave Government credit for 
the fairness of their proposal, He dis- 
approved, however, of Mr. Mackenzie 
being the negotiator, on account of his 
having, on a former occasion, rendered 
himself, by his dexterity, obnoxious to 
the French Government. 

The motion, being seconded by Mr. 
Yorke, was agreed to. 





June 14. 

An Address was moved, by Mr. Wither- 
Joree, to the Prince Regent, praying bim 
to give directions, as scemed fit, to his 
Ministers, for the operation of Captain 
Manby’s invention to preserve the lives 
of shipwrecked mariners, on suitable 
parts of the sea-coast. 

Mr. Rose obtained leave to bring in a 
Bill for the better regulation of the re- 
gistry of baptisius and burials ; and stated 
that there were to be general Registry 
offices at Canterbury and York, and par- 
ticular ones in each Diocese. 

The Report of the Spirits Suspension 
Bill was further discussed, and some 
alterations made. 

Mr. Rose presented some papers re- 
lative to the French prisoners; and 


. Stated, that of 49,534 prisoners in this 


country, there were now but 321 sick. 
Messrs, Cripps and W hitbread, in re- 


. ply to some observations of Lord Coch- 


rane, bore testimony te the careful 
treatment of the prisoners at‘Dartmoor, 
and the promptness of the Transport 
Board in answering communications. 
House or Lorps, June 18. 

Lord Donoughmore, after a luminous 
and eloquent speech in support of the 
Catholic claims, moved, that the Peti_ 


tions on this subject be referred to a 
Committee of the whole House, The 
Marquisses of Downshire and Lans- 
downe, Earls of Buckinghamshire, Aber- 
deen, Spencer, Moira, and Grey, Bishop 
of Norwich, Lords Grenville, Camden, 
and Holland, spoke at some length in 
favour of the motion; and the Earls of 
Longford and Westmoretand, Lord Re- 
desdale, andthe Lord Chancellor, against 
it: ona division, the numbers were— 
Contents 36, Proxies 36—72. Non- 
Contents 74, Proxies 47—121. Majo-~ 
rity against the motion 49. 

In the Commons, the same day, a Bill 
for better regulating the registries of 
births, baptisms, marriages, and burials, 
was read the first time. 

Sir F. Burdett said, he thought it ne- 
cessary to bring forward his motion re- 
lative to Flogging in the Army without 
farther delay, in consequence of the éi- 
lence to which the press had been com- 
pelled by the severe sentence passed 
against those who had ventured to dis- 
cuss this subject. He thought the sys- 
tem of flogging made the British Military 
Service the worst in Europe. After ex- 
patiating at great length upon the 
cruelty and ignominy of corporal punish- 
ments, as practised in the Army, and 
that it was not necessary, he referred to 
the fact, that in the Jd regt. of Guards, 
commanded by the Duke of Gloucester, 
no instance of fogging had been known 
to have taken place for the last three 
years. We had another regiment, which 
in former years had been remarkable for 
its modesty——he meant the 15th Dra- 
goous, but in which there had been 
more punishments since the Duke of 

~- had been Commander of it, 
than from the period of its original for- 
mation. After stating the effects which 
severe flogging had upon the bodies and 
spirits of those who underwent it, and 
inferring from Sir R. Wilson’s pamphlet 
that the present Commander in Chief 
was desirous of getting rid of it, he con- 
cluded by moving an Address to. the 
Prince Regent for abolishing it. 

Messrs. Brougham, Whitbread, W. 
Smith, and Hutchinson, followed in sup- 
port; and Lord Palmerston, Messrs. 
Yorke, M. Sutton, Perceval, C. Adams, 
aud Sir HH. Montgomery, against the 
motion ; which was negatived, on a divi- 
sion, by 94 to 10, 





Housr. or Lorps, June 24. 

Earl Grey called the attention of the 
House to a publication, which contained 
a direct incitement to, and a justification 
of, assassination. His Lordship then 
read froma French paper (L’ Ambigu) 

published 
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ublished in London, an extract from an 

english weekly paper (7'he Antigallican), 
proposing the forming of an Anti-Corsi- 
can Society, and urging a variety of 
charges against the Ruler of France as a 
justification of destroying him by assassi- 
nation. His Lordship said, he believed 
the extract had been inadvertently in- 
serted in the French publication; but 
he had no doubt that his Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters would be equally anxious with 
himself to express their abhorrence and 
indignation of sentiments like these — 
sentiments, which, being circulated on 
the Continent, would tend to debase 
and degrade the English character, and 
which might be essentially injurious to 
our interests in the war in which we 
were engaged. 

The Marquis Wellesley said, he was 
happy in the opportunity of expressing, 
in the name of bimseif and of his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers, their marked indigna- 
tion at the sentiments conveyed in this 
publication; and, if there was any mode 
of bringing the author of them to pu- 
nishment, he should feel it his duty 
humbly to recommend to the Prince 
Regent to order a prosecution. The 
tyranny and aggressions of Buonaparte 
should be stated in the language which 
belonged to them, without descending 
to personal abuse. 

The Duke of Norfolk thought the 
paper in question ought to be burnt by 
the hands of the common hangman ; 
but, on the suggestion of Marquis Wel- 
lesley, withdrew his motion. 





In the Commons, the same day, the 
Report of the Committee onthe Weavers’ 
Petition was read, and ordered to be 
farther considered this day month. 

Colone] Stanley praised the teiuperate 
‘conduct of the Petitioners: and ex- 
pressed a hope that their case would be 
taken into consideration early next 
Session. 

Me. Perceval, after praising the he- 
roic valour displayed by Brig.-generals 
Mackenzie and Langworth at Talavera, 
moved an Address to the Prince Regent, 
praying the erection of a monument in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral to their memery ; 
which was agreed to. 

aiiiees 
House or Lorps, June 26. 

The Royal Assent was given by Com- 
mission to the two Votes of Credit, Lot- 
tery, Appropriation, Irish Duties and 
Drawbacks, Timber Duties, Irish Stage 
Coaches, Militia, Temple-bar Improve- 
ment, Army Prize-money, Sojdiers’ Fa- 
milies, Cornish Miners, Lord Cloncurry’s 
divoree, Bank Silver Tokens, and se- 
yeral Private Bills ; in all 67 
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Earl Stanhope, after stating that an 
individual possessed of great landed 
property (Lord King) had given notice 
to his tenants, that they must, at this 
Midsummer, pay their rents in gold, 
which was accompanied by an intimation 
that, if they tendered Bank Notes, such 
notes would only be taken in payment 
at the rate of 16s. in the pound, said, he 
had consulted with both Bankers and 
Lawyers as to the necessity and means 
of preveiting this example extending, 
which might otherwise seriously affect 
the Bank of England as well as the far- 
mers ; and the result was, the production 
of the present Bill for preventing gui- 
neas, half-guineas, and seven-shilling 
pieces, from being taken for more than 
2is. 10s. 6d. and 7s, respectively, and 
for preventing Bank Notes from being 
taken for less than ‘the sums expressed 
in them. 

The Earl of Liverpool, the Lord Chan- 
cellor, the Earls of Limerick, Clancarty, 
and Grosvenor, shortly spoke; after 
which the Bill was read a first time. 


ee 
Houss or Lorps, June 28. 

The House met in the Committee of 
Privileges on the Berkeley cause, when 
the Lord Chancellor entered, at consi- 
derable length, on the evidence adduced; 
and concluded by moving a Resolution, 
that Wm. Fitzharding Berkeley had not 
made good his claims to the titles, ho- 
nours, and dignities of Earl of Berke» 
ley, &c. This Resolution, being put, waa 
agreed to nem, diss. e 





July 1. 

The Royal Assent was declared by 
Commission to the Militia Interchange, 
Police, Deer-stealing, and the Kent and 
Surrey Road Bills, 





in the Commons, the same day, Mr. 
Manners Sutton explained that the sol- 
dier alluded to by an Hon, Baronet (Sir 
F. Burdett) on a former night, as having 
cut his throat at the depdt in the Islé of 
Wight, was a volunteer of suspicious 
character, who, having contrived to draw 
all his bounty, had with three others at- 
tempted to desert; but, being taken and 
tried, made an attempt upon his life be- 
fore he knew the sentence of the Court- 
Marshal. 

Mr. WV hitbread said, that he was desi- 
rous of enabling a Right Hon. Gent. 
opposite (Mr. Perceval) to disavow the 
doctrine that the assassin’s knife ought 
to be used against the life of the indi- 
vidual now at the head of the Frénch 
Government. While he feit shame for 
the press that could recommend such 
horrible dectrines, he hkewise enter 
tuined 














tained serious apprebensions for the 
welfare of our own Royal Family, if ever 
snch deetrines should be attempted to 
be putin practice. Those public writers 
who held up the examples of antiquity, 
should have recollected that the Christian 
gra had since taken place, and that it 
was no longeran eye for an eye, ora tooth 
for a tooth. He would ask, where even 
the deed was perpetrated, had it led to 
the attainment of the object it was in- 
tended to promote ? He would ask them 
whether, by the assassination of Crsar, 
the liberties of Reme were restored ? and 
where, the doctrine once established, 
was the security that the poniard might 
not be raised against the most innocent 
and meritorious ? The Hon. Gent., after 
remarking, that if the invasion of an un- 
offending country would justify such an 
attempt, might not a Norwegian, or a 
subject of Tippoo Sultaun, raise his hand 
against the planners of those expeditions ? 
conclusied by observing, that if the 
life of the individual in question was in 
the bands of an over-ruling Providence, 
and if for purpeses inscrutable to the 
short sightedness of man he had beeh 
raised up to his present formidable emi- 
mence, vain would be the efforts to coun- 
ternct the dispensations of Providence. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer dis- 
tinetly and unequivocally disclaimed the 
doctrine alluded to; and, whilst he coin- 
cided in the sentiment that we were in 
the hands of an over-ruling Providence, 
be must guard the imagination against 
impression that, even though this 
individual may have been raised for pur- 
inscrutable, whilst he continues 
career by violence and injustice, it 
js not still our duty to resist him in that 


career. 

Mr. Whitbread declared that jt was 
his opinion, that, as a duty both to God 
and man, we were bound to resist Buo- 
@aparte by all the means of legitimate 
warfare 


House or Lorps, July 2. 

The Resolution cf the Committee of 
Privileges relative to the Berkeley Peer- 
age, that the claimant had not made 
ane his claim, was taken into econsi- 

ation; and, on the motion of the 
Lord Chaneellor, was agreed to without 
a dissenting voice. It was likewise 
agreed that a copy of the evidence should 
be laid before the Prince Regent, “ in 
order that his Royal Highness may be 
enabled to determine whether any mea- 
sures should be directed by his Royal High- 
mess with respect to what appeared in 
such evidence.” 

The Royal Assent was declared, by 
Commission, to the Spirit Drawback 
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Suspension, Irish Bog, the Arrests, and 
the Irish Insolvent Debtors’ Bills. 

Ear] Stanhope moved the second read- 
ing of his Bill for preventing guineas, 
half-guineas, &c. from being received for 
more than 21s, 10s. 6d. &c. respectively, 
and for preventing Bank-notes from 
being received for less than the sums 
expressed inthem. Ministers had ob- 
jected to the Bill, as conceiving that 
the example would not be followed ; he 
had since received several letters prov- 
ing the contrary. One person wrote, 
that his landlord had determined to fol- 
low Lord K.’s example. Another stated 
a recent transaction in Hampshire, 
where a man bought an estate for £400. 
and paid down £100. deposit ; and after- 
wards fitted up a house, and other build- 
ings, at the expence of several hundred 
pounds. When the time of payment 
came, the vender desired to have his 
money in specie. The buyer could net 
get guineas, and notes were refused by 
the vender, who would have his pay- 
ment in guineas, or his land back again. 
He was now trying to raise money by 
mortgage on the premises; the only 
eonso:ation left him, was an intimation 
from a triend of the vender’s, that he 
could inform him where he might obtain 
the guineas he wanted by paying 27s. a- 

iece for them. The Noble Lord also 
instanced the case of a Lady, who had 
determined to take nothing but gold in 
payment ; and of a gentleman, who hav- 
ing 800 guineas by him, refused to part 
with any, alledging be could get 26s. for 
each of them. 

Lord King, after complaining of the 
clamour which had been raised against 
him for the notice to his tenants in 
Ireland, maintained that his conduct 
had been strictly conformable to all the) 
principles of justice and equity, as well 
as to the law of the land. He had 
thought it a duty he owed to himself, to 
make a stand in defence of his property, 
from that constantly progressive depre- 
ciation of the currency, which proceeded 
from the conduct of the Bank of Eng- 
land, and their being protected by the 
Legislature from the necessity of paying 
their netes in specie. The cases in 
which he refused to take Bank notes 
at their nominal value were old con- 
tracts, or made at least three years ago. 
After a variety of observations on the 
danger of overturning the foundations 
of the legal currency of the country, he 
concluded by moving, that the Bill be 
rejected. 

Lord Bathurst admitted that the No 
ble Lord had defended his conduct in 4 
very able manner, but thought that s 
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the measure had been adopted to force 
the question of the depreciation of Bank 
paper upon the consideration of Govern- 
ment, it should have been earlier re- 
sorted to. 

Lord Holland deprecated the making 
the Bank note a legal tender, which 
would be the effect of this Bill. 

The Earl of Koss denied that’ Bank 
paper was depreciated; and begged to 
ask those Noble Lords who justified the 
exacting of rent in specie from the te- 
nantry in Ireland, or had done so, whe- 
ther they had discharged all their pecu- 
niary contracts in the same way. Had 
they paid their debts in Bank netes ac- 
cording to the depreciation standard at 
which alone they consented to take 
their rent from their tenantry? And if 
they had not done so, with what mo- 
desty and justice could they exact such 
a payment from their tenantry ? 

The Earl of Lauderdale and Lord Gren- 
wille urged the injustice of the House thus 
interfering in the private actions of any 
individuals ; and the latter pointedly ad- 
verted to the silence of Ministers, and 
their refusing to meet the question of 
Bank paper being depreciated; and coa- 
eluded with declaring them unable vo 
direet the Councils of the Country. 

Lord Redesdale and Earl of Liverpool 
éaid a few words in support of the Bill. 

Earl Stanhope said, be was certain 
that money payments could not be re- 
sumed by the Bank, there being no gold 
in the country: he incidentally informed 
the House that he had discovered a 
mode by which millions of Bank-notes 
might be printed, all of which should 
be proofs, and by which forgery should 
be avoided. He bad to thank his friends 
for their opposition to his Bill, which 
had done more than he could have ex- 
pected, by rendering Ministers favour- 
able to it. 

After a division, when the numbers 
were 36 to 12, the Bill was read a se- 
cond time. 





July 4. 
On the order of the day for going into 
a Committee on Earl Stanhupe’s Bill 
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respecting guineas and Bank notes, 
some discussion arose as to its principle. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne contended, 
that it went to enact measures which 
hac in other places always produced the 
most calamitous effects. 

Earl Stanhope said, that, unless the 
Bill passed, a landlord and a public 
creditor would net be on equal grounds : 
if each was entitled to receive £100. 
the former, by insisting on being paid 
in gold, would receive £190. He would 
not object to a clause for limiting the 
issue of Bank-notes to their present 
amount during the operation of the 
Bill: still this was but a preparatory 
measure to the adoption of the book 
entry system. 

Earl Grey déclared Lord King to be 
a most humane landlord; insisted that 
Bank paper was depreciated; and quoted 
the late Mr. Pitt, as discountenancing 
the idea of making Bank notes a legal 
tender. 

The Earl of Westmorland defended 
the conduct of Ministers with respect to 
this Bill; and commented upon the 
patriotism of those who sought to pay 
their own debts in a currency whic 
they said was depreciated, but of re- 
quiring all those who owed them any 
thing, to pay them in a different man- 
ner, 

Earls Lauderdale and Ross, and Lords 
Holland and Eldon, made a few observa- 
tions; after which a clause, limiting the 
duration of the Bill to the 25th of 
March, was adopted. 

July 5. 

The Report of the Committee on Earl 
Stanhope’s Bill, was brought up; when 
the Earl of Liverpool proposed several 
verbal amendments, which were agreed 
to. 





The Earl of Liverpool moved an addi- 
tional clause, that the provisions of this 
Act should not extend to Ireland, on ac- 
count of the difference prevailing there 
between money and paper prices ; which 
was likewise agreed to, 

(7 be continued) 





INTERESTING INFELLIGENCE FROM THE LONDON GAZETTES, 


Downing-street, June 8. The follow- 
ing Dispatch was received from Licut.- 
gen. Viscount Wellington, dated Elvas, 
May 24: 

My Lorp, Since I addressed you on 
the 22d instant, I have received reports 
that Marshal Soult had retired to Lle- 
rena; and, the 3d and 7th divisions hav- 
ing arrived at Campo Mayor, I have 
given directions that Badajoz may be 
elusely invested on the right of the 


Guadiana to-morrow, and I propose 
forthwith to recommence the operations 
of the siege. I learn from Castile, that 
Marshal Massena, Generals Junot, 
Loison, and others, had set out for 
France, and that the three Corps d’armée, 
the 2d, Gth, and 8th, had been formed 
into six divisions, still called the Army 
of Portugal, having for its commander 
in chief, Marshal Marmont, and Gens ral 
Regnier as secoud in command. Mar. 
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shal Sir William Beresford reports, that 
the greatest number of the officers and 
men returned missing, in the action of 
the 16th inst. have rejoined their regi- 
ments. WELLINGTON, 





Admiralty-office, June 8. Extract of 
a Letter from Sir Charles Cotton, Bart. 
dated on board the San Josef, at Mahon, 
March 8. 

You will receive herewith, a letter 
from Capt. Eyre, Senior Officer off Corfu, 
to Rear-adm. Boyles, giving an account 
of the. capture of an Enemy’s convoy 
from Otranto, with steres, provisions, 
and troops for the garrison of Corfu, the 
latter upwards of 500 in number, Capt. 
Eyre also mentions, in a letter of the 
13th of February, that four more vessels, 
one laden with shot, and the others with 
eorn, had also tallen into his hands, 
which make in the whole 30 sail, but 
he has not transmitted any list. 

Magnificent, off Fano, Feb. 10. 

Sir, The Enemy having long been 
without any favourable opportunity of 
sending from the Italian Ports supplies 
to Corfu, availed himself of a strong 
Northerly wind on the evening of the 6th 
inst. when 25 vessels sailed from Otranto, 
22 of which, I have the satisfaction to 
inform you, were captured by this squa- 
dron; one of them, a vessel of 100 tons, 
was loaded with ordnance stores, and 
another of the same size with every ar- 

tiele of sails, cordage, and ammunition 
proper fer the equipment of 25 gun- 
vessels; the rest were loaded with 
eorn, and having also on board 359 sol- 
diers intended as a reinforcement for the 
garrison of Corfu,.—I am happy to add 
to the list four more vessels with corn, 
which were captured last night. 
- Gro. Eyre. 

Downing-street, June 15. A Dis- 
patch, of which the following is an Ex- 
tract, has been this day received at 
Lord Liverpool's office, addressed to 
his Lordship by Lord Wellington, dated 
Quinta de Granicha, May 30. 

We invested Badajoz, on the 25th in- 
stant, on the right of the Guadiana; 
and the ordnance and stores for the 
siege having been brought forward, we 
broke ground last night. The Enemy 
have retired their main body upon Lle- 
rena, and hold the advanced posts of 
their cavalry at Usagre. I inclose the 
eopy of the report of Major-gen. the 
Hon. W. Lumley, of avery gallant af- 
fair of the cavalry near that place, on 
the 25th. The Major-general has re- 
ported that he received very great as- 
sistanee, upon this eccasion, from Ma- 
jer Holmes of the 3d Dragoon Guards, 
who was acting in the department of 
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the Adjutant-general, and from Lieut. 
Heathcote of the Royal Dragoons, whe 
was acting in the department of the 
Quarter-master-general, as well as frem 
the Officers mentioned in his Report. . 
Camp near Usagre, 2 A.M. May 26. 
Sir, As will have been stated to you 
yesterday verbally by the officer I sent 
for that purpose, I have the honour to 
acquaint you, that having, as I before 
reported, driven the Enemy’s rear-guard 
from Usagre, I occupied that post on 
the night of the 24th, by placing the 
Spanish troops in front of the town, 
with their tiradores well in advance 
towards the Enemy, and the Portuguese 
and British cavalry, with the four six- 
pounders, in rear of the place; a small 
brook, hollow and deep ravine, and nar- 
row defile, being on this side of the town. 
About six o’clock yesterday morning, it 
was reported to me that the Enemy's 
cavalry were advancing in force, and 
that there was reason to. believe, they 
were accompanied by artillery and infan- 
try. Conceiving reports might exagge- 
rate the fact, and not wishing to yield 
the post to inferior numbers, the 13th 
light dragoons and Colonel Otway’s Por- 
tuguese brigade of cavalry, were ordered 
across the ravine to the left of the town, 
through the narrow fords and passes 
which had been previously reconnaitred, 
and Brigadier-gen. Madden's brigade of 
Portuguese cavairy in like manner to the 
right, with orders to retire by the same 
passes if necessary: The heavy brigade 
of British, with the guns, being still in 
reserve behind the town. Upon the 
nearer approach of the Enemy, it was 
evident they were advancing with the 
whole of their cavalry, and five or six 
heavy guns (8 pounders). This being 
ascertained, and upon opening their first 
gun, the line was ordered to retire, which 
they did slowly, in excellent order, and 
without loss; the Spanish troops filing 
on the main ruad, through the town 
which had been left open for them. A 
smart cannonade now commenced from 
the opposite heights, the superiority of 
nuinbers and weight of metal decidedly 
in favour of the Enemy; but the supe- 
rior skill and well-directed aim of Capt. 
Lefevre and his corps, with only four 
G-pounders, was most pre-eminently con- 
spicugus, The Enemy now committed a 
mst daring attempt, or rather av error, 
for which they were severely punished. 
Jn spite of two of our guns, which bore 
directly for a few paces on the road, 
three of thcir chosen regiments, 4th, 
20th, and 26th,dashed through the town, 
and formed rapidly on the flank of the 
3d dragoon-guards, which corps, con- 
cealed by a simall hill, 1 verily believe 
they 
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they did not see, and in front of the 4th 
dragoons; themselves presenting two 
frents. A charge of the 3d dragoon- 
guards was at this moment ordered on 
the right ; and a simultaneous movement 
of the 4th dragoons, directed most ju- 
‘diciously by Brigadier-gen. Long, at the 
same moment on the left, where I bad 
requested him to remain, decided the 
point. The Enemy wavered before our 
eavalry reached them; but almost in 
the same instant they were overturned, 
and apparently annihilated. The affair 
took place so near the brook and bridge 
which immediately leads into the town, 
and which I had forbid the cavalry to 
enter, that it was impossible for them to 
pursue; it is difficult therefore to decide 
upon the Enemy’s loss; many severely 
wounded escaped through the town, 
ethers threw themselves off their horses, 
and escaped over the brook and through 
the gardens; but besides 78 prisoners, 
29 lay dead on the spot; many were also 
observed lying dead on the bridge and in 
the first street ; and a peasant reports, 
that from 30 to 50 were sent off wound- 
ed to their rear on horses and cars. I 
must not omit to state, that a portion 
ef the Count de Penne Villamur’s Spa- 
nish cavalry gallantly supported the 
eharge on the left of the 3d dragoon- 
guards, as I am informed Brigadier-gen. 
Madden's brigade did on the right ; but 
the dust caused by the charge was so 
great, I was myself unable to observe on 
I am positively assured 
from the report of the prisoners, that 

the Enemy had thirteen regiments of 
cavalry in the field, which, though not 

exceeding 200 to 300 men each, gave 
them so great a superiority over the 
torce under my orders, composed of three 
nations, many of them as yet but little 

known to each other in cavalry move- 
ments, that I feel fully justified in not 
placing a deep ravine and defile in my 

rear, and attempting to defend the town, 
which js only defensible by infantry, 

from an attack on the other side. I have 

the peculiar satisfaction to add, that the 

advantage gained has been alinost blood- 
less on-our part, although occasionally, 
for a few seconds, of necessity exposed 

to the range of artillery and a charge 

made against a corps elite of the Enemy, 

who, on the other band, visibly suffered 

from our artillery, in addition to those 

lost in the charze. I feel myself under 

the highest obligation to Brigadier-gen. 

Long for his zealous, well-timed, and 

active exertions during the day, as well 

as for his assistance at all times. To 

Brigadier-general Loy, commanding the 

Spanish cavalry (the Count de Penne 

Villamur being sick at Villa Franca), 

and to Brigadier general Madden, com- 
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manding the Portuguese division, I am 
highly indebted for their readiness in 
obeying, and promptitude in executing 
my orders; to the Hon. Colonel De Grey, 
commanding the British brigade of heavy 
cavalry, and to Col. Otway, commanding 
the Portuguese brigade, both under the 
orders of Brigadier-gen. Long; to Col. 
Lord Edward Somerset, commanding the 
4th dragoons; to Col. Head, command- 
ing the 13th light dragoons; to Major 
Weston, commanding the 3d dragoon- 
guards (Sir G, Caleraft being siek at 
Villa Franca) ; and to Captain Lefevre 
of the royal horse artillery, my very best 
thanks are due, as well as to every Officer 
and soldier, for the promptitude and 
steadiness with which every, even retro- 
grade, movement was performed in the 
face of a superior Enemy. The advan- 
tage gained will not only in some degree 
lessen the Enemy’s superior cavalry, but 
will, I trust, still farther tend to render 
him fearful and timid in all his move- 
ments, I have the honour to be, &c. 
W. Lum.ey, Major-general. 
Marshal Sir Wm. Beresford, &c. &c. 


Thefollowing Letters were transmitted 
by Rear-Admiral Sir R, Keats : 
Sabine Sloop off Sibiona, May 27. 
Str, I have the honour to acquaint 
you, while cruizing off Sibiona, in pur- 
suance of your orders, I deemed it prac- 
ticable, on the night of the 26th instant, 
to take out the five French privateers 
lying in that roadstead, which bad so 
daringly annoyed the commerce on this 
coast: | accordingly anchored the Sabine 
as close as possible, and dispatched the 
boats under the command of Lieut. 
Usherwood, assisted by Lieut, Finnu- 
cane, Mr. Sett!:, Master, Warrant Offi- 
cers, Midshipmen, and Volunteers from 
the Brig; who, | am happy to say, suc- 
eeeded most admirably, each boat taking 
a Privateer, though moored under the 
battery and protected by their crews, 
125 in number, and astrong guard of 
soldiers. They are very fine vessels, 
sail exceedingly fast, and had a comple- 
ment of 25 men each; the prisoners 
taken were marched from Antwerp for 
that duty. Lieut. Usherwood speaks 
most highly of all the officers and men 
on this service ; and] can no otherwise 
account for its being performed with sv 
little loss on our side (as the soldiers aud 
crews drew two of the vessels on shore, 
after taken, by a hawser fast to the 
lower gudgeon, and were repulsed with 
cutlass) than from the determined bra- 
very of the officers and men, and the 
judgment with which Lieut. Usherwood 
executed the plan of attack, who is aa 
excellent officer. 
Gronce Pricer, Commander. 
S73, 
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Sabine Sloop, off Sibiona, May 27. 
Sm, I have the honour to inform you 
of the capture of another of the Enemy’s 
Freneh Privateers and her Prize, in 
company with His Majesty’s Sloop 
Papillon, this morning, between Rota 
and Sibiona. I cannot conclude with- 
out remarking the determined obsti- 
nacy jof her crew, who would not sur- 
sender till the Papillon run ber down, 
although under a heavy fire of our guns 
and musketry. 1 am happy to add, it 
was in our power to save all her crew. 
GeorGe Price, Commander. 





Admiraliy-office, June 22, Trans- 
mitted by Vice-admiral Sir J. Sauma- 
rez, Bart. and K. B. 

Vigo, off Romsoe, June l. 

Sir, I have the pleasure to inform you 
that Captain Watts, of the Woodlark, 
captured, on the night of the 23d ult. 
after a smart chace over the Natter Keef, 
a very fine row-boat, 34 feet long, armed 
with two brass howitzers and small arms, 
and commanded by a Lieutenant of the 
Danish navy, with 20 men; one of the 
Danes was killed, and one wounded ; 
a galliot whose cable she had cut was 
rescued by the guard-boats of the Dic- 
tator. Onthe nights of the 3Ist ult. 
and Ist inst. two privateers, armed with 
swivels and small arms, and 12 men in 
each boat, were captured by the guard- 
boats of the Vigo; the first was boarded 
singly by Lieut. Streatfield in the pin- 
nace, and makes the seventh privateer 
this brave and active officer has taken 
and destroyed; the other was surprised 
under the shore of Romsoe, and taken 
by Mr. Hodges, Midshipman; five of 
the crew escaped in the woods. 

lam, &c. Manrey Dsxon, 

Downing-street, June 25. The fol- 
lowing Dispatch was received at Lord 
Liverpool’s office, addressed to his 
Lordship by Lieut.-gen. Lord Viscount 
Wellington, dated Quinta de Granicha, 
June 6. 

My Lorp, We have continued the 
operations of the siege of Badajos with 
the utmost activity, since } addressed 
your Lordship on che 30th ult.; and our 
fire commenced on the morning of the 
2d inst. from four batteries on the right 
of the Guadiaua, directed against the 
outwork of St. Christoval, and on the 
Enemy's batteries in the Castle con- 
structed to support that outwork ; and 
from two batteries on the left of the 
Guadiana, directed against the Eastern 
face of the castle. ‘The fire from these 
batteries has continued ever since, and 
@ breach has been made in the outworks 





of St. Christoval, which, however, is 
not yet practicable for assault; and 
considerable progress has been made in 
effecting a breach on the Eastern front 
of the castle. Notwithstanding that 
these works have been carried on with 
great rapidity, I am happy to say that 
they are themselves so complete, and 
the communication from one to the 
other so well assured, that our loss 
hitherto throughout the siege has been 
very small. I am sorry to say that 
Lieut. Hawker of the Royal Artillery, 
an officer who has distinguished himself 
in these operations, was killed this 
morning. The Enemy have hitherto 
made no movement to disturb our opera- 
tions; but I understand that three bat~ 
talions were moved from the blockade of 
Cadiz im the last days of May; and } 
have received a report, that the bat- 
talions of the 9th corps, destined to 
reinferce the Army of the South, were 
to arrive at Cordova on the 5th or 6th of 
this month. The Army of Portugal 
likewise broke up from the Tormes on 
the 3d inst. and their first march was in 
the direction of the passage of the 
Tagus. I have received a letter from 
Mr. Wellesley of the Ist inst. from which 
I learn that Gen. Suchet had invested 
Tarragona, ‘ 


(Signed) WELLINGTON, 





Admiralty-office, June 25. Sir R. 
Curtis has transmitted a letter from 
Capt. Love, of the Tisiphone, stationed 
at the Needles Passage, stating the 
capture, on the 22d inst. of Le Hazard 
French Privateer, having on board 25 
men with small arms, by the tender 
to the above sloop. 





Admiralty-office, June 29. Sir R. 
Calder has transmitted a letter from 
Capt. Palmer, of the Pheasant sloop, ) 
announcing the capture of Le Heras 
French privateer, of sixgunsand 40 men. 

Rear-Admiral Otway has transmitted 
a letter from Lieut. Banks, of the 
Forward gun-vessel, announcing the 
capture of a Danish privateer, of two 
guns and 13 men, by the boat of that 
vessel. 

Sir James Saumarez has transmitted a 
letter from Capt. Acklom, of the Ranger 
sloop, giving an account of his having 
driven on shere and burnt, off Rose- 
Head, a French cutter Privateer of four 
guns and30men. Alsoa letterfrom Capt. 
Weir, of the Calypso sloop, giving an 
account of his having captured off the 
coast of Jutland, a Danish privateer of 
ten guns, and destroyed another of the 
same description. 
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ABSTRACT OF FOREIGN OCCURENCES, 


FRANCE. 

The French have been for the last 
few weeks occupied in building a lofty 
tower about three miles to the Westward 
of Boulogne. It is built of a species of 
marble found near there, apparently 
in frame-work ; is at present about 400 
feet im height, witha basement which 
covers an acre of ground, It will com- 
mand an extensive view, but is not 
supposed to be intended for a place of 
observation, as it stands in shore about 
a mile, and is situated at the bottom of 
a hill. At Dover, on a fine day, it is 
clearly discernible to the naked eye. 
The smugglers saythat itis to be twice its 
present height when finished, and that 
4000 men are constantly employed on 
it. The huts which have been erected 
for the workmen on the side of the hill, 
have caused a belief that a new town 
was building in its vicinty, in com- 
memoration of the birth of buonaparte’s 
son. itis probable that the erection of 
the tower is intended to record this last 
it is since, however, re- 
ported to be in celebration of the form- 
ation of the Legion of Honour. 

A camp has been formed between 
Ostend and Dunkirk, at which a divi- 
sion of 7000 men have already arrived. 
Another Camp is preparing between 
Calais and Boulogne, for which 65,000 
men are on their march. All the gun- 
boats at Boulogne have been ordered to 


, be put in the best pussible condition, and 


new craft of the same description is 
preparing in the adjaceut ports. The 
commandants and mayors of the dif- 
ferent towns on the coast have been in- 
structed to provide accommodation and 
rations for troops which may arrive in 
their vicinity, before camp cantonments 
are prepared for their reception. 

It is reported, upon the authority 
ef some recent arrivals from Paris, 
that Buonaparte’s present Consort is 
again in a state of pregnancy. The 
repudiated Josephine keeps a splendid 
court at the palace of Navarre, near 
Paris. 

M. Biot, Member of the French In- 
stitute, has published a series of baro- 
metrical tables extremely commodious, 
and by means of which a traveller may, 
in a few minutes, determine the elevation 
of a chain of mountains, which, by trigo- 
nometrical serics, could not be measured 
in years. 

The Moniteur of the 16th inst. con- 
tains the Report of a Council of Enquiry 
into the causes and circumstances of the 
surrender of the Isle of France. — It 
begins by stating the population of the 
Island at 14,000 whites and free negroes, 
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and 60,000 slaves. Onthe Ist of Novem- 
ber, the total force of General Decaen, 
Captain General of the Island,amounted , 
to about 2300 men. The British force 
employed in the capture, it is falsely 
asserted, was 23,590, of whom 14,850 
were Europeans! The result of the en- 
quiry was the acquittal of General De- 
eaen, and the Council attribute the 
capture of the settlement to the want of 
troops, of supplies, and money; which 
circumstances did not permit the mother 
country to furnish, 

The Moniteur also contains a long 
report on the state of the French finan- 
ces. The expences for the marine of 
the present year are said to require an 
augmentation of thirty-five milions, 
The war beyond the Pyrennees, it is 
also said, will require extraordinary 
expences. ‘ Engiand,” says the Ree 
porter, “ by making the people of Spain 
mistake their true interests, may still 
prolong, perhaps for some time, this 
unequal struggle; but her object, that 
of overturning the continental system, 
shall never be attained.” 

The Monitcur of the 5th contains the 
Annual! Exposé of the state of the French 
Empire, presented to the Legislative 
Body by Count Montalivet, at its sitting 
of June 29. It commences by stating, 
that since the last session the Empire 
has received an addition of 16 depart- 
ments, five millions of people, a territory 
yielding a revenue of 100 millions, 300 
leagues of coast, with all their maritime 
means; while the mouths of the Ems, the 
Weser, and the Elbe, place at its disposal 
all the wood which Germany furnishes, 
and by opening a direct communication 
with the North enables a supply of masts, 
hemp, iron, and naval stores to be 
drawn from thence. The union of Rome, 
it observes, has removed that trouble- 
some intermediacy which subsisted be- 
tween the French armies in the North and 
in the South of Italy, and has given new 
coasts on the Mediterranean. After some 
remarks on the venality and ambition of 
the Popes, and the necessity for the 
head of the Church residing in France, 
it adds: * Besides, it is the only means 
whereby that proper influence which 
the Pope ought to possess over spiritual 
concerns, can be rendered compatible 
with the principles of the Empire, which 
cannot suffer any foreign Bishop to ex- 
ercise an authori:y therein.” — Under 
the head of Reticion, the refusal of 
the Pope to execute the clauses of the 
Concordat, which bind him to institute 
the Bishops appointed by the Emperor, 
is said to have nullified the Concordat, 
and to have rendered it necessary te 
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eonvoke all the Bishops of the Empire, 
to deliberate on the means of supplying 
the vacant Sees. The council of Paris 
is in future to decide on the fate of epis- 
copacy. The details under the immediate 
heads of Judicial Order, Administration, 
and Public Instruction, are, if correct, 
trifling, and only of local interest. The 
progress of Chemistry, it is said, is 
operating at this moment a revolution 
in an inverse direction: It has arrived 
at the extraction of sugar from the grape, 
the maple, and the beet-root: woad, 
which had enriched Languedoc, and 
part of Italy, but which was unable, in 
the infancy of art, to support the com- 
petition with indigo, resumes the su- 
periority in its turn, chemistry at this 
day extracts from it a residuum which 
gives it over indigo the advantage of 
price and quality. 

The public Works refer to the erection 
of bridges, cutting of roads, canals, &c. 
which are said, in 1210, to have cost 
138 millions, and for which 155 millions 
are appropriated this year. The for- 
tifications enumerate the works erected 
in the Texel, at Antwerp, Cadsand, also 
at Ostend, Boulogne, Cherburg, Havre, 
&c, At the port of Antwerp, 18 ships of 
the line can enter and go out, fully 
equipped; and before the end of Sep- 
tember, the basin will be able to hold 
thirty ships: in fine, works are carrying 
on at all the ports of the second or third 
order, and all are improving with great 
rapidity. Under the head of Marine, 
the loss of Guadaloupe and tbe Isle of 
France to the Empire is noticed; but it is 
added “ the wish to relieve these colonies 
would have been no sufficient reason for 
trying to send out our squadrons in the 
state of relative inferiority in which they 
are.” The annexation of Holland, by 
which 10,000 seamen and 13 ships of 
the line are gained, with the efforts 
making at other ports to add yearly a 
number of ships of the line, are here 
alluded to, and the Empire is congra- 
tulated on the success attending the 
maritime conscription, and the ex- 
perience which the conseripts acquire, by 
the squadrons making frequent sorties, 
and cruising on the coast, The next 
and last bead is War, perhaps the most 
interesting, since it shews Buonaparte 
is determined to continue his ambitious 
career, and trusting for eventual suc- 
cess, in the strict enforcement of the 
Continental system, which he flatters 
himself will obstruct our trade, embar- 
rass our finances, and produce a national 
bankruptcy,—‘“ In one year.the greater 
part of the strong places in Spain have 
been taken, after sieges which do honour 
@ the genius of the artillery of the 


French Army. More than 200 celours, 
80,000 prisoners, and hundreds of pieces 
of cannon, have been taken from the 
Spaniards in a number of pitched bat- 
tles. This War was verging to its close, 
when England, departing from her usual 
policy, came to present herself in the 
front line. Itis easyto foresee the result 
of this struggle, and to comprehend all 
its effects upon the destiny of the world. 
The population of England not being 
able to suffice for the occupation of the 
two Indies, of America, and of a variety 
of establishments in the Mediterranean ; 
for the defence of Ireland, and of her 
own coasts; for garrisons, and the man- 
ning of her immense fleets; for the 
consumption of men in an obstinate war, 
supported against France on the Spanish 
Peninsula; the chances are greatly on 
our side, and England has placed her- 
self between the ruin of her population, 
if she persist in supperting this war, or 
disgrace if she abandon it, after having 
- herself forward so strongly. France 

as 800,000 men under arms; and, 
while new forces, new armies, march 


into Spain, to combat there our eternal / 


Enemies, 400,000 men, and 50,000 
horses, remain on our frontier, or on 
our coasts, ready to march in defence of 
our rights, wherever they shall be me- 
naced. The Continental system, which 
is followed up with the greatest con- 
stancy, saps the basis of the finances of 
England. Already her exchanges lose 


33 per cent. her colonies are destitute ' 


of outlets for their produce ; the greater 
part of her Manufactories are shut; 
and the Continental system has only 
just arisen. Followed up for ten years, 
it alone will be sufficient to destroy the 
resources of England. Her revenues are 
not founded on the produce of her soil, 
but on the produce of the commerce of 
the world; even already her counting- 
houses are half-closed. ‘The English 
hope is vain, that from the advantages 
of time, and of events which their 
passions light up, some markets will be 
opened to their commerce.” 

The Fxpoesé then goes on tostate, that 
the a of English merchan- 
dize has produced an outlet for French 
manufactures; that the prosperity of 
the Imperial treasury is not founded on 
the commerce of the universe; and that 
it will not be believed that England can 
support a ten-years’ struggle until she 
shall have passed several years without 
Joans, and without the funding of Ex- 
chequer Bills.—‘“ England (continues 
the Exposé) must every year of war 
borrow 800 millions, which in ten yeats 
will amount to eight milliards. How 
is it to be conceived that she can — 
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#o support an increase of taxes to the 
amount of 400 millions, in order to 
meet the interest of her debt, she who 
‘eannot meet ber current expences with- 
out borrowing 800 millions in a year? 
The present financial system of England 
is baseless without a peace. Ali the 
systems of finance, founded upon loans, 
are in reality pacific in their nature, 
because borrowing is calling in aid the 
resources of the future for the relief of 
present wants, Notwithstanding this, 
the existing Administration of England 
has proclaimed the principle of per- 
petual war; this is, as if the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer announced that he 
should propose in a few years, a Bank- 
ruptey Bill. It is, in fact, mathema- 
tically demonstrable, that to provide for 
expenditure by an annual loan of 600 
millions, is to declare, that in some 

ars there will be no other resource 

t bankruptey. This observation every 
day strikes intelligent men; every cam- 
paign it will be still more striking to 
the capitalists. After a few more cam- 
paigns, Spain shall be subdued, and the 
English shall be driven out of it. The 
Government wishes for peace; but it 
cannot take place while the affairs of 
England are directed by men who all 
their lives have professed perpetual war. 
We shail be able to make peace with 
safety, when we shall have 150 ships of 
the line; and in spite of the obstacles of 
the war, such is the state of the Empire, 
that we shall have that number of 


’ wessels. Peace is desirable for the Con- 


tinent, the world, and it is still more 
desirable for our enemies than our- 
selves, The English Ministry may 
stupify the people by a multitude of 
pamphlets, and by every thing that 
can keep in action a population greedy 
of news; but they cannot conceal from 
,the world how much peace: becomes 
‘every day more indispensable to England. 
Thus, Gentlemen, every thing at present 
arantees to us a futurity as happy as 
li of glory; and that futurity has re- 
ceived an additional pledge in that Infant 
so much desired, who, at last granted 
to our vows, will perpetuate the most 
‘illustrious dynasty; of that Infant, 
who, amidst the fétes of which your 
meeting seems to furm a part, receives 
already, with the great Napoleon, and 
the august Princess whom he has as- 
sociated to his high destinies, the homage 
of love and of respect from all the nations 
of the Empire. 
Sizce oF TARRAGONA, 
To his Serene Highness the Prince Neuf- 
chatel and Wagram. 
** Monseigneur, ‘The defence of Tarra- 
gona, become more obstinate in propor- 
tion as the attack advanced, had only 
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concentrated itself since the taking of 
the exterior Works of Olivo and Fran- 
coli. It was kept up by the succours of 
all kinds, which a land army cannot in- 
tercept from a maritime place without 
the assistance of a fleet to complete the 
blockade. The suburbs, or the lower 
town, which comprehend the fort and 
the mole, is covered by a front of furti- 
fications strengthened daily by new bat- 
teries, and against which I directed all 
our efforts. I had the honour to give 
your Excellency an account of the third 
assault made on the 16th of June at the 
Lunette du Prince with the same suc- 
cess asthe two preceding ones, The cap- 
ture of this point was a first step into the 
interior of the lowertown, The artillery 
immediately transported its breaching 
battery, and with 10,000 sacks of earth, 
was established on the very ground of the 
work itself. The Engineers pressed 
more and more the front attacked, open- 
ed a third parallel, pushed two debouches 
upon the salient angle of the covered 
way of the bastion St. Charles, and on 
that of the half moon, crowned the 
top of the glacis, and, in fine, exe- 
cuted the descent of the ditch at the 
angle of the bastion des Chanoines, 
—On the 2ist, an Enemy’s howitzer 
blew up the powder magazine of our 
breaching battery, and in an hour it was 
repaired: all our batteries, by a conti- 
nued and well kept-up fire, silenced 
that of the Enemy, and opened three 
prey breaches. At four at night, 

ordered the assault, and at seven all 
was ready—1500 grenadiers were united 
with scappers and scaling-ladders, and 
disposed in columns of attack and re- 
serve. They were followed by a thou- 
sand workmen. Gen, Palombini com- 
manded the assault. I ordered Gen. 
Montmarie to command a second reserve 
at the left of the trenches. 

“At seven at night, at the signal of 
four bombs at once, five columns darted 
against the points marked out, crying 
Vivel’ Empereur. Fivethousand men de- 
fended the works a'tacked and the low- 
ertown, ‘They opposed at first a strong 
resistance and a very warm fire; but the 
irresistible inmypetuosity of the grena- 
diers overthrew all obstacles in a few mi- 
nutes. Col. Bouvier, with his column, 
scaled the breach of the bastion of the 
Chanvines, and pursued the Spaniards 
to the extremity of the bastion; they 
tried to stop us at the passage of the 
draw-bridge, a dreadful carnage was 
made, and the ditches were filled with 
dead bodies. The cu:tain was next 
sealed, and we reached the breach of 
Fort Royal, where ladders were applied ; 
the Enemy had not time te put in play 
two furnaces under the salicnt end nd 
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the bastion of Chanoines. Capt Tre- 
bau!t, having carried his small column 
6trait to the end of the half-moon, had 
by that bold movement forced the enemy 
to abandon it; from thenee he joined the 
first column ; the brave fellows dashed 
into the breach of Fort Royal, the Ene- 
my was overthrown, killed, or put to a 
disorderly flight. The flying were pur- 
sued, and at this moment the column of 
Col. Bourgeois arrived on the right; the 
Enemy were completely routed and 
driven under the walls of the upper 
town—we entered the bastion of St. 
Domingo between the town and the 
fort ; 150 Spaniards were killed, and we 
remained masters of the bridge, which 
must ensure the possession of all the 
Test. P 

“ At the same time the column of the 
Commandant Fondzelski had penetrated 
into the suburb, breaking down the bar- 
ricadves, and making every thing fly 


_ before them, whilst the fifty grenadiers, 


proceeding by the sea-beach, attempted 
to reach the head of the jetty. Put 
there a reserve of Sarsfield’s had been 
placed to stop us, and a warm and un- 
expected firing made the attack faulter 
onasudden. The general disposition of 
the attack prescribed the entrenching 
ourselves in the houses, and defending 
ourselves in them if the Enemy opposed 
too much fire and too great a resistance. 
This proceeding was not even necessary. 
The Colonel of the 117th who command- 
ed the right, advanced immediately by 
the sea-beach, at the head of the reserve, 
composed of the marksmen and grena- 
diers of the 9th light, 42d, 114th, 115th, 
and 121st. His presence alone restored 
the battle. The Enemy, intimidated 


‘and unable to retreat, were driven to 


the sea and the mole; a frightful car- 
mage succeeded: every thing was done 
by the bayonet ; nothing escaped in the 
suburbs ; the port, the houses, ditches, 
and even to the walls of the town, where 
Maj. Douarch and Capt, Derigyn, with a 
handful of brave men, pursued in their 
precipitate retreat the last fugitives that 
escaped from our blows. 

“ After the first moments of violence 
were over, Gen. Palombini and Col. Ro- 
bert, commanding the trenches, made 
the necessary dispositions to ensure so 
brilliant a conquest, placed the troops 
and established the posts. I ordered 
Gens. Rogneat and Valee, Chiefs of En- 
gineers and Artillery, to go over the 
ground and works, Col. Hervy made 
the marksmen advance ; he made lodge- 
ments and communications, perfected 
the breaches, and profiting by the terror 
of the Enemy, traced and opened on the 
same night a first parallel in front of 


the upper town before Fort Royal, sup- 
port'ng his left at the bastion of Santo 
Domingo, and prolonging his line to the 
beach. At day-break, we already pre-e 
sented a formidable appearance to the 
garrison intimidated behind their walls, 
and to the English, useless, but not in- 
different spectators of a night so disas- 
trous to them and their Allies. Consi- 
derable magazines of cotton, leather, 
sugar, and other English produce depo- 
sited in the lower town, were the victims 
of pillage or the flames. At sight of 
this, an impotent rage made them for- 
get our bombs and red hot balls, the fear 
of which had kept them at a distance 
since we had established our coast bat- 
teries. 

** All their vessels and frigates set sail 
to run down the coast rapidly from the 
heights of Fort Francoli to beyond the 
port, and in passing by turns before our 
flank, they poured upon us all their 
broadsides, inundating our trenches, 
camps, and suburbs with a real shower 
of balls, which scarcely did harm to any 
body. The garrison, encouraged for a 
moment by all this noise, dared present , 
some heads of columns; our soldiers 
were sheltered in the houses; in a mo- 
ment they showed themselves, and were 
about to precipitate themselves anew up- 
on the Enemy, but nothing more was 
necessary to make the Enemy retire. 
This attempt has been the last, or the 
only one, to dispossess us of the lower 
town, the loss of which must be fatal] to 
Tarragona, From the following night, 
Gen. Montmarie and Col. St. Cyr Nu-« 
gaes, established by my orders batteries 
towards the sea, and a second parallel 
was opened at 60 toises to prepare the 
attack and the breaching batteries 
against the body of the place. 

“ The capture of the lower town and 
its dependencies has placed in our pos- 
session €0 pieces of cannon, of which 1 
subjoin an account; this makes the 
number taken 137. The number of pri- 
soners is only 160, among whom are 
some Officers; they are the victims es- 
caped by a kind of miracle from the fury 
of the soldiers, whom each assault irri- 
tates and animates more and more. I 
have been obliged to burn the dead, as at 
the capture of Fort Olivo. The amount 
to this day is 1553, and every day we 
discover other bodies. I fear much, if 
the garrison wait for the assault in their 
Jast hold, I shall be forced to set a terri- 
ble example, and intimidate for ever 
Catalonia and Spain by the destruction 
of a whole City.—(Horrible Ruffian !) 

*« Our loss in this hot, but rapid action, 
is only 120 killed, and 372 wounded. 
But | must observe to your —— 
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that the attack of the suburb, crowned 
hy a triple assault, is to be dated 10 
days back, in which the Engineers and 
Artillerymen have suffered daily losses. 
Several Officers have been killed; a great 
number wounded. [| reckon, during 
the siege, 2,500 men put hors de combat. 
The ardour and good spirit that animates 
the whole army is redoubled, and we 
aspire to strike a last blow that shall 
terminate with eclat this long struggle. 
[The Letterends with praises bestowed 
en particular Officers. } 
** (Signed) Count SucHeT. 
“Camp, before Tarragona, 26th June.” 
The official account of the fall of Tar- 
ragona has been since received. It is 
thus announced by Suchet in his dis- 
patch: the Monster fulfilled his threat, 
and the French appear to have indulged 
in their thirst for blood and massacre : 
the Spaniards may be exterminated, but 
can they, after such details, ever submit 
to the French yoke? —“ A siege of two 
or rather three months, conducted in 
the space of one month, and five suc- 
eessive assaults, have destroyed a garrison 
of 14,000 men, consisting of the finest 
troops of Spain, and put into our hands 
a port from whence the English fed the 
insurrection of the province, in order to 
preserve a vent for their merchandize. 
By their multiplied suecours they pro- 
longed the defence of the place ; at d:f- 
ferent times they conveyed arm:., am- 
munition, and troops from Valentia, 
Alicant, and Carthagena. The fury of 
the soldiers was increased by the re- 
sistance of the garrison, who every 
moment expected its deliverance, and 
thought to secure success by a general 
sortie. The fifth assault, still more 


‘vigorous than the preceding, made yes- 


terday in broad day, on the fortification, 
has occasioned a horrible massacre with 
but little loss on our side, The terrible 
example which I foresaw with regret in 
my last report to your Highness, has 
taken place, and will for a long time be 
recollected in Spain. Four thousand 
men have been killed in the city; from 
10 to 12,000 men endeavoured to make 
their escape over the walls into the 
country; 1000 have been sabred or 
drowned ; nearly 10,000, 500 of whom 
are officers, have been made prisoners, 
and are setting offfor France; nearly 1000 
wounded are in the hospitals of the city, 
where their lives were respected in the 
midst of the carnage. Three Field Mar- 
shals and the Governor are among the 
prisoners ; many others among the slain.” 
HOLLAND. 

The Datch Papers of the 23d ult. con- 
tain the speech of the Prefect of Kot- 
terdam to the new Chamber of Cominerce 
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of that city, in which he lavishes the 
most fulsome praises on Buonaparte and 
his beneficent views for the happiness 
of the Dutch — Panegyricks of this sort 
can only be felt as insults by those who 
are labouring under all the privations 
which the destruction of commerce 
must have produced in Holland — insults 
the more galling, because the Dutch are 
compelled to echo them. 


SPAIN anp PORTUGAL, 

Lord Wellington, it appears, has re- 
treated into Portugal, in consequence of 
the junction and advance of the forces 
under Marmont and Soult. On the 2Ist 
ult. the French head-quarters were es- 
tablished at Badajoz, while the British 
Army occupied an extensive line between 
Elvas and Campo Mayor. — The retreat 
of Lord Wellington without a battle is 
not an unexpected event; and the 
publick will, we think, after the late 
proofs they have had of his military 
talents, concur with us in thivking, 
that it marks a sound discretion; since 
it enables him to receive the reinforce- 
ments now on their passage from this 
country, and enables him to select the 
most advantageous positions for meeting 
the threatened attack. 

The Cortes have decreed to Marshal 
Beresford the rank of Lieutenant-gene- 
ral; to Blake, that of Marshal; to Cas- 
tanos, the Great (ross of Charles the 
Third; to every Officer, a medal: on 
one side, Albuera; on the other, Bene 
meritus de Patria; and to each man, 
a dollar. 

An official account by the Spanish 
General Mina, of his attack on a French 
escort on the 25th of May in the pro- 
vince of Alvala, and almost at the gates 
of Vittoria, has been received. The 
French consisted of 2000 intantry and 
200 dragoons, who were conducting 
1100 Spanish prisoners, all of whom 
were liberated, and a prodigious booty 
obtained by the gallant patriots. Not 
above one half the French returned to 
Vittoria, The loss of the Spaniards was 
inconsiderable. 

The Manresa Diary of the 3d of May 
contains an official account of the suc- 
cessful surprise of Figueras, which was 
planned by Doctor Rovira, a clergyman 
remarkably active against the French in 
the Eastern district of Catalonia. He 
communicated his plan successively to 
all former Commanders in Chief of the 
Army in that province ; but they reject- 
ed it, and nick-named it the Aovirada, 
The Marquis of Campoverde was alone 
struck with its practicability, and sup- 
plied the Doctor with the means of car- 
rying it into execution, The plunder od 
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the whole army of Catalonia was deposit- 
ed in the fortress. 

A letter from an Officer in Gen. Beres- 
ford’s army, states, that on the 29th of 
May, the army was agreeably surprised 
by a loud cheer from a body of 350 Bri- 
tish, made prisoners at Albuera, who, 
having undermined the wall of a Con- 
vent Prison, with their Officers at their 
head, proceeded tu join the main army. 
They met some friendly Spaniards, who 
couducted them to the mountains, where 
they were entertained most hospitably. 

TALY 


The Consulta at Rome have manifest- 
el a zeal in the preservation of the 
churche:, monuments, &c. distinguish- 
ed by their antiquity or sculpture. One 
hundred and thirty-six churches are se- 
lected as the objects of national care. In 
the suppressed convent of St. Onofrius, 
now a charitable establishment for deaf 
and dumb pupils, a monument is to be 
erected tou the memory of Tasso, whose 
remains were deposited in the adjoining 
ehurch, The Consulta have also pro- 
jected a Lyceum of the first class, three 
colleges, two public schools, two mar- 
kets, and appointed commissioners for 
clearing the earth from the remains of 


antiquity. 
GERMANY. 

The Vienna course upon Augsburgh 
was, at the latter end of May, 226, and 
a further depreciation expected. The 
Austrian bank paper had become a drug; 
1,150 and 1,200 florins, in bank bills, 
being given for one Aundred florins in 
specie, 

The postage of letters has been nearly 
trebled throughout the Austrian do- 
puinions. 

The mines in Austria have ceased 
working, from want of hands :—to re- 
medy this, the Government has ordered 
the miners attached to the army, who 
have served ten years, to be dismissed. 

The tailor, Bublinger, has been un- 
successful in his promised attempt at 
flying with the wings he had made. 
(See our Part I. p. 665.) On the Ist inst, 
he placed himself on the walls of Ulm, at 
the edge of the Danube, for the purpose 
of flying over that river; but no sooner 
had he leaped from the wall, than one of 
his wings broke, and he fell into the 
water, and must have been drowned, had 
not some boats gone to his assistance. 

The mayor of Inspruck (Tyrol) in 
June last killed, in a fit of insanity, 
three of his children: he afterwards 
stabbed his wife, and, believing her 
dead, shaved himself, and then nearly 
severed his head from his body. 

M. Henz, a tanner at Srzensk, in Po- 
Jand, has ascertained that the leaves of 
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the oak may be advantageously substi- 
tuted for the bark in tanning leather, 
provided they are used in September, 
when they possess the bitter sap which 
they afterwards lose. 

Some new mines of rich copper have 
been disvovered at Kielce, in Silesia, 
which produced 500 quintals ef metal in 
15 days. 

A dreadful fire broke out at Konigs~ 
berg on the 14th ult. which consumed 
between 3 and 400 houses and ware- 
houses; the latter containing an ime 
mense quantity of tallow, corn, oil, 
wines, and Russian pruduce, 

A piece of amber, 14 inches long, 9% 
broad, and weighing 21 lbs. was found 
7 a Russian soldier between Memel and 

onigsberg. It is the largest ever seen, 
exceeding in size and weight the one 
found in the Prussian territories in 1804 ; 
and is worth near 6,000 dollars. 

ASIA, 

Intelligence has been received from 
Persia, to the 24th of July last, which 
mentions, that for some months pre- 
ceding that date, though the war with 
Russia still continued, it had been unat- 
tended by any military operations of 
importance, The Russians had possess- 
ed themselves, by storm, of Sedaree, 
a strong fortress on the banks of the 
Araxes. They assembled a_ consider- 
able force, and attempted to pass the 
river in the presence of a Persian 
corps twice their number, but were re- 
pulsed with the loss of 2,000 killed and 
wounded, 

The King of Persia is desirous that his 
subjects shold be instructed, and the 
operations of the armies superintended, 
by English officers. —It is said, that 
when Gen. Malcolm was about to de- 

art, the King offered, upon condition 
oe would remain and conduct the came 
paign against the Russians, to give him 
his daughter in marriage, create him a 
Prince, with remainder to the throne 
should Prince Abbas Mirza leave no 
issue. 

It is stated in a German paper, that 
an adventurer, named Baghvan-Ho, has 
collected a number of followers in Grand 
Tartary, and has induced them, in conv 
junction with several tribes of Mingals, 
to submit to his authority in the double 
character of Prince and Pontiff. Be- 
lieving him to be possessed of super- 
natural power, they profess the most 
ardent devotion to his will; and their 
conduct, when attacked, was charac- 
terized by all that zeal which marks the 
adherents of a new religion, The cara- 
vans pay him tribute, though escorted 
by Chinese or Russian soldiers. The 
merchants intreduced to him fell pro- 
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strate, and remained so during the 
audience: he spoke to them courteously 
in four languages. The Chinese Go- 
vernor of Nayman sent some individuals 
with presents, to learn his views, &c. 
Baghvan-Ho assumed the title of King 
o& Tartary, and made a pompous display 
of his followers, 60,000 of whom were 
armed with bows and arrows, lances, 
and guns. To show his influence over 
them, he made a signal, and 100 em- 
braced death by stabbing themselves. — 
The Chinese Government was strength- 
ening the frontier garrisons, aud taking 
other measures of precaution against 
the consvlidation of a power, which net 
only threatened the independence of the 
country, but menaced the extinction of 
the present dynasty. 

A shock of an earthquake was some 
time since felt at Amboyna, which was 
succeeded by an eruption of a volcano 
in the mountains. 

AFRICA, 

The massacre of the Mamelukes by 
the Pacha of Egypt is said to have been 
preconcerted with the Turkish Govern- 
meut. The carnage lasted six hours. 
Those who escaped the first massacre 
were sought after with great care, drawn 
from their hiding-places, and killed: 
their wives and children were sold as 
slaves, This formidable militia is now 
nearly extinct. 

AMERICA anp WEST INDIES. 

A bed of plaster of Paris, of about 100 
acres, has been discovered in Duchess 
County, State of New York, said to be 
equal tothat imported from Nova Scotia. 

The Kingston Gazette of the 1é@th of 
May, states that a comet had been visi- 
ble there. It appeared to be midway 
between the constellation Orion, and 
the sign Gemini. —A slight shock of an 
earthquake had been felt at Kingston, 
but had done only trifling damage. 

The town of Montego Bay has again 
suffered by fire. The fire broke out 
near the workshop of Mr. Hill, chaise- 
maker, the flames of which svon reached 
Giffin’s Tavern, the whole of which, with 
Mr. Longland’s house and stores, the 
wharfs of Mr. Williams, and the late 
Mr. Ismay, the stores of Henry Parry, 
esq. Messrs. Hamer and Dewar, Guthrie 
and Anderson, John Fray, and Alex. 
Davidson, esqrs. with many others, fell 
a sacrifice. 

The recently-formed lake at Rio-Ho, 
Jamaica, which had excited great ap- 
prehension among the settlers, and in- 
undated 3,000 acres, had for six weeks 
preceding, falien two feet three inches 
of its perpendicular height, and con- 
tinued to ebb in the same proportion 
more than half an inch per day. 
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Advices from Buenos Ayres, state that 
a naval combat had taken place on the 
Rio de la Plata, between the squadrons 
of Monte Video and Buenos Ayres, which 
had terminated in the defeat and cap- 
ture of the latter: Elio’s squadron con- 
sisted of seven vessels; that of the Junta, 
of three vessels. 

TRIAL and Execution of the Hon. A. W. 
Hovce at Tortota, forthe Murder of his 
Negro Slave Prosper. 

The Hon. A. W. Hodge, esq. one of the 
Members of his Majesty’s Council at 
Tortola (West Indies), was executed on 
the 8th of May for the Murder of one 
of his own negroes of the name of 
Prosper. The prisoner, on his trial, 
pleaded Not Guilty. The first witness 
called to prove the charge was a free 
woman of colour of the name of Pareen 
Georges. She stated that she was in the 
habit of attending at Mr. Hodge’s estate 
to wash linen; that one day Prosper 
came to her to borrow six shillings, being 
the sum that his master required of him, 
because a mange had fallen from a tree, 
which (he) Prosper was set to watch. 
He told the witness that he wust either 
find the Gs. or be flogged; that the 
witness had only 3s., which she gave him, 
but that it did not appease Mr. Hodge : 
that Prosper was flogged for upwards of 
an hour, receiving more than 100 lashes, 
and threatened by his master, that if he 
did not bring the rervaining 3s. on the 
next day, the flogging should be repeated ; 
that the next day he was tied to a tree, 
and flogged for such a length of time, 
with the thong of a whip doubled, that 
his head fell back, and that he could 
ery out no more. From thence he was 
carried to the sick-house, and chained 
to two other negroes ; that he remained 
in this confinement during 5 days, at tue 
end of which time his companions broke 
away, and thereby released him; that 
he was unable to abscund; that he went 
to the negro-house and shut himself up; 
that he was found there dead, and in a 
state ef putrefaction, some days after- 
wards ; that crawlers were in his wounds, 
and not a piece of black flesh was to be 
seen on the hinder part of his body where 
he had been flogged. S. M‘ Keogh, for- 
merly manager to Mr. Hodge, swore 
that after Prosper had been flogged, he 
could put his finger in his side; and that 
Mr. Hodge had said, that if the work of 
the estate was not done, he was satisfied 
if he heard the sound of the whip.’ 
Another witness, who was called on the 
behalf of the defendant,swore that be had 
occasioned the death of his cook, named 
Margaret, by pouring boiling water down 
her throat. The majority of the petit 
Jury recommended Mr, Hodge to mercy ! 

but 
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but none of the Judges seconded the re- 
commendation : it is supposed he had 
murdered five of his slaves :from theperiod 
ef his condemnation to his execution. 
Governor Elliot thought it expedient to 
proclaim martial law. — It will be learnt 
with pleasure that the Prince Regent 
and the Ministers highly approve of 
Governor Elliot’s conduct. 





Country News. 

June 5. A dreadful peal of thunder 
struck on a miner’s cabin near Castleton, 
where a woman and man were sitting. 
The woman was thrown into disorder, 
from the suffocating fumes of sulphur ; 
and, on recovering herself, found her 
companion a lifeless corpse without the 
least appearance of injury on his person. 

Three thousand five hundred panes of 
glass, belonging to green-houses and 
hot-houses in the gardens of Earl Fitz- 
william, at Wentworth, in Yorkshire, 
were broken by a storm. 

In the West Riding of Yorkshire, the 
rain which accompanied the thunder 
wrought up the little rills into torrents, 
and the rivers into a deluge. Many 
mill-dams were swept away, bridges 
broken down, and houses filled with 
inundation. ‘The low lands which were 
banked, were overflowed, and the fields 
frightfully plowed by the new created 
torrents. Much damage has been sus- 
tained by the crop: and fences. 

Ipswich was visited by an alarming 
tempest. About five in the afternoon, 
the storm seemed at its greatest height. 
Upper and Lower Orwell-street had the 
appearance of a rapid stream, and from 
the Gun-corner to the Sea-horse (more 
than sixty yards) there was an entire 
sheet of water, four and-five feet deep ; 
the cellars near the quay were filled. 
Mr. Chapman’s pinery and succession- 
houses suffered very severely ; upwards 
of 4000 panes of glass were broken. 
Mr. Causton had 400 panes broken. 
Great damage has been sustained by 
other gardeners, and by many persons 
in the town, not only from the glass 
that has been broken, but in their fur- 
niture from the rain. The hail-stones 
measured 5-8ths of an inch diameter. 

Junei2, During a thunder storm, 
at Cottingham, near Hull, William Sar- 
geson (aged 22) was struck dead by 
lightning ; his face on one side was com- 
pletely scorched, and his clothes rent to 

ieces. 

June 28. H. M. gun-brig Firm, Lieut. 
J, Little Commander, was lost in Can- 
calle Bay, at four this morning. Lieut. 
Little, finding the water shoal, wore 
Tound fur the purpose of standing out, 
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when she unfortunately grounded on a 
bank; and, all efforts to save her being 
ineffectual, she was.set fire to by her 
gallant commander and crew in the face 
of the Enemy. Not a man was hurt, 
Lieut. Little, with his officers and crew, 
was brought to Jersey in the Fylla, 
Lieut. Little is unfortunate, it being 
the third time this war he has lost every 
thing he had. 

July 2. This evening Oxford was 
visited with a storm of thunder, light- 
ning, and torrents of rain. A barn at 
Finstuck, was set on fire by the electric 
fluid, which communicated to another 
barn, and both were destroyed, with a 
large quantity of wheat. 

Frome was visited by an awful and 
tremendous thunder storm, which hung 
over it for more than half an hour, no 
wind stirring. The lightning shattered 
the chimney, roof, and windows of a 
weaving house; killed a lad, and stu- 
pified several others, who were at work 
in the house. A valuable horse of Mr. 
Bell's, of Stroud house, near Hinton, was 
killed by the lightning. 

In ploughing up a field at Vithington, 
six miles from Cheltenham, and two 
from Frogmill, the property of H. F, 
Brooke, esq. of Henbury, near Bristol, 
a beautiful tesselated pavement was 
lately discovered. Mr, Lysons, and 
other gentlemen are now employed in 
examining these fine remains. The site 
of a Villa 150 feet in length has been as- 
certained; and seven rooms clearly traced, 
The pavements are enriched with draw- 
ings, in high preservation, of Neptune, 
Orpheus, animals, birds, fishes, &c. ' An 
Hippocaust, or sweating-room, with its 
flues, and several pillars of considerable 
magpitude, are visible. Whatever part 
could be removed with safety has been 
presented by Mr. Brooke te the British 
Museum, It is the intention also of 
Mr. Lysons to publish a description of 
the whole; and judging from what this 
indefatigable antiquary has already done 
for Woodchester, Horkstow, &c. &c, 
we most sincerely congratulate the pub- 
lick that such valuable materials have 
fallen into the hands of a gentleman 
who is so well able to describe and ap- 
preciate them, 

The Grand Tunnel on the Hudders- 


field Canal is completed, It has cost 


130,0001, ; is 5,420 yards long, seven feet 
and a half deep of water, and seven feet 
and a half head way from the surface of 
the water. 

Lord Chedworth’s extensive estates 
in Gloucestershire were recently brought 
to the hammer, at the Auction Mart, 
and disposed of for 262,635/, 
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Domestic OccuRRENCES. 


Wednesday, June 5°. 


This night a fire broke out at the Red 


Lion Wharf, Thames-street, which de- 
stroyed the warehouse ‘of Messrs. Todd 
and Co, filled with an immense quantity 
of various merchandize; particularly of 
Spanish wool, to the amount of 50,0002. ; 
also that of Alderman Wood and Co. 
who lately occupied the whole stack, 
and who a short time since removed goods 
therefrom to the amount of 8000/. The 
Fox and Grapes public-house was greatly 
damaged; Mr. Todd’s dwelling-house 
escaped almost miraculously, by the me- 
ritorious exertions of the firemen. Se- 
veral barrels of gunpowder were provi- 
* dentially got out, or the mischief might 
bave been great beyond calculation. 
Tuesday, June 18. 

This morning, about nine o'clock, an 
alarming fire broke out in Bury-street, 
St. Mary Axe, which spread on both 
sides of the street, to Bury-court, and 
the end of Jeffrey’s-square. It raged 
with such extreme vivlence, that, not- 
withstanding the seasonable hour for re- 
licf, and the promptest means adminis- 
tered for its suppression, nine houses 
were destroyed before 11 o’clock. The 
fire continued its ravages until 12, when 
it was completely extinguished, No lives 
were lost.—The fire is supposed to have 
originated in the warehouses of Mr. Da- 
vis, an vilman. ‘ 

Saturday, June 22. 

It was determined in the Court of 
| King’s Bench, that the profits arising 
from the letting of pews, &c. in Metho- 
dist Chapels are liable to the poor rates. 
Friday, July 2. 

In the Court of King’s Bench, Daven- 
port Sedley, the father, was convicted 
of a couspiracy to defraud the Marguis 
of Headfort of acceptances to the 
amount of 40002. The evidence was 
«lear ; drafts of all the fabricated letters 
which had been sent under various 
names to the Marquis being found in 
his possession. 

Thursday, July \1. 

An action was tried in the Court of 
Commun Pleas, brought by Mr. Fuller, 
Apothecary, of Piccadilly, against the 
executors of the late Duke of Queens- 
berry, for professional attendance for 
seven years and a half, during which 
time he made him 9340 visits, besides 
attending 1700 nights. The damages 
were laid at 10,000/. Lord Yarmouth, 
Dr. Howe, Sir Henry Halford, and Dr. 
Ainslie, were called by Mr. Serjeant 
Vaughan; and they deposed as to the 
reasonableness of the charge, considering 
the sacrifice of business which the plain- 
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tiff must have made on the Duke's ac- 
count. The first two witnesses farther 
stated, that, in conversations with the 
Duke of Queensberry, his Grace said 
the plaintiff should be paid by his ex- 
ecutors, which was corroborated by Mr, 
Doug]as’s answer in Chancery. Sir James 
Mansfield, but for the latter admissions, 
would not have held the action tenable 
in a Court of Justice, not considering 
an apothecary had any right to claim for 
attendance. Verdict for the plaintiff, 
Damages 7500/, 
Monday, July 15. 

A female, of the name of Hudson, 
died lately at Mill-bill, near Hendon, of 
a galloping consumption, brought on 
by the poisonous medicines which she 
had taken at various times, but with- 
out success, to procure abortion. Upon 
her death-bed, this miserable creature 
related how she had falsely affiliated her 
first two children to an innocent man, 
and how she had disposed of three 
others since. The first, a boy, she de- 
stroyed as soon as born, and buried it 
under a tree in a garden, near Dors-lane. 
The second, a girl, met with a similar 
fate, but the mother buried it behind a 
publick-house called the Adam and Eve, 
Mill-hill. The last child, a girl also, 
she buried alive in a field near Totte- 
ridge. After this disclosure, the unhap- 
py wretch appeared more resigned, and 
expired almost immediately, Her con- 
fession had such an effect upon the per- 
sons in the neighbourhood, that no one 
could be found to sit up with the corpse 
during the nights previous to burial. 

Tuesday, July 30, 

The violence of the paroxysms which 
his Majesty has lately experienced have 
occasioned the wost alarming apprehen- 
sions. We regret to state that if any 
difference of opinion prevails among the 
physicians, it is not respecting the issue 
of the diserder, but upon the length 
of time during which it may agitate 
the loyal Sufferer, 

‘The Governors of Queen Anne’s Boun- 
ty have come to the resolution of ad- 
vancing the sum of 60,0004. for the lau- 
dable purpose of assisting clergymen in 
the repairs of their parsunage-houses, 
to be repaid to the Goveryors in the man- 
ner prescribed by the Act of Parliament, 
commonly called Gilbert's Act, 

The following is a copy of a letter 
recently sent by Lord King to his tenants, 
and which occasioned the introduction 
of Lord Stanhope’s Bill: — By lease, 
dated 1802, you have agreed to pay the 
annual rent of »in good and lawful 
Money yf Great Britain. In cons-quence 
of the late depreciation of paper snoney, 
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I ean no longeraccept of any Bank Notes 
at their nominal value in payment or 
satisfetion of an old contract. 1 must, 
therefore, desire you to provide fur the 
payment of your rent in the legal coin 
of the realm ; at the same time, having 
no other object than to receive payment 
of the real intrinsic value of the sura 
stipulated by agreement, and being 
desirous to avoid giving you unnecessary 
trouble, 1 shall be willing to receive 
payment in either of the manners ful- 
lowing, according to your option: Ist, 
By payment in Guineas.— 2d, If Guineas 
caynot be procured, by a payment in 
Portugal gold coin, equal in weight 
to the number of guineas requisite tu 
discharge the debt, — 3d, By a payment 
in Bank paper of a sum sufficient to 
purchase (atthe present market price) 
the wright of standard gold requisite to 
discharge the reut. The alteration of 
the value of paper money is estimated 
in this manner :— the price of gold, in 
1v02, the year of your agreement, was 
41. per oz.; the present market price is 
4i. 14s.; arising from the dimimishet 
value of paper — in that proporiion an 
addition of 17/. 10s. per cent, in paper 
money willbe required as the equivalent 
for the paymeut of rent in paper. 
(Signed) Kiva. 

N. B. A power of re-entry and eject- 
ment is reserved by deed in case of non- 
payment of rent due. — No draft will be 
received.” _—— 

The Committee to whom the Petitions 
of the Dean and Chapter of the Colle- 
giate Church of Saint Peter Westminster, 
whieh were presented to the House upon 
the 19th day of February and the 26th 
day of this instant March, were referred, 
—having called for an account of all mo- 
nies received or expended in the repair 
of King Henry the Seventh’s Chapel, and 
also for estimates relating to the same ;— 
tind that the Money actually paid, up to 

Dec. 31, 1810, was . . £4,288 
Due for Work done sinee Dec. 31. 1,207 
Estimated to complete the Two 

Turrets, and the Centre Bay 

Bebweess .« . +--+ «© e « 88 


Estimated to repair the South- 
east Bay, and One Turret . 2,650 
Estimated for the Windows in 


the Centre Bay . . . ° 55 

Windows in the South-east 
« Bay, about. . 40 
Carpenter's Work, &e., about 50 
9,363 


Deduct, already paid . . . . 4,268 





Wanting, to complete the. Bay 
now repairing, aud the Seuth. 


(July, 


East Bay and First Turret 

adjoining . . - + 5,075 

It appears, that a ‘part of the 4,281. 
already paid has been expended in form- 
ing moulds, and in erecting workshops, 
which are of course applicable to the fu- 
ture conduct of the whole work, although 
they have been defrayed out of the first 
sum which was voted; and therefore 
these articles apparently increase, beyond 
its due proportion, the cost of that por- 
tion of the building which was first un- 
dertaken.—There is also reason to think 
that the North and North east turrets 
and bays will not require so large an ex- 
pence as the South and South-east, so 
far as the mere security and stability of 
the building are concerned, the weather 
having wale wuch decper inroads upon 
the South and South-east front, than 
upon that which is opposite. The South- 
east bay, with its turret and flying but- 
tress, is stated to be the most ruinous 
part of the whole edifice.—Your Cowm- 
mittee observe with concern, that the 
expenditure has already so far exceeded 
the Parliamentary Grants, as to leave 
the Dean and Chapter with a balance of 
only 2931. towards earrying on the work, 
provided the whole sum for which they 
apply by their Petition should be granted; 
nor is there any reason to suppose that 
the whole sum which seems originally 
to have been in contemplation will be 
suffieient to complete the reparation, if 
it should continue to be conducted, by 
entirely casing the old work according 
to the present specimen.—Your Com- 
mittee desire to cail the attention of the 
House to the difference between the sums 
voted by the House, and the sums actu- 
ally received for carrying on the work, vc- 
casioned by the fees which have been ta- 
ken upon the several issues, amounting 
in the year 1807 to‘l22/. 7s. 6d. and 31. 
L5s.; in the year 1809, 1174. 10s. 4d., 19%. 
Gs., and 82. lls.; im 14810, 3d. 10s. and 
1331. Gs. 2d.; making together 402/. Gs. 
2d. upon the grants for 4,500/—It ap- 
pears to your Committee, that if Parlia- 
ment should be pleased to make any fur 
ther grants towards continuing this re- 
pair, such suim should be issued without 
fee and deduction.—Grants for purposes 
of this description do not seem to come 
strictly within the class of beneficial 
grants made to individuals or to bodies 
politic: In the present instance, the 
money is applied fur and expended solely 
to prevent the dilapidation and decay of 
a great national monument of antient 
taste and magnificence, consecrated to 
uses of a public nature ; which is the bu- 
riat-plac. of the Sovereigns of these king- 
doms; and which comes immediately 
within the notice and observation of the 
two Louses of Parliaweut. 
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THEATRICAL REGISTER. 


Lyceum Tuecatre iN THE STRAND, 

Ju'y 1. Any Thing New? a Musical 
Farce, by Mr. Pocock, It is a whimsical 
and entertaining p-oduction, and was re- 
ceived with the warmest applause. 

15. The Young Sailor; a Comic Ballet. 

18. Quadrupeds ; or, The Manager's last 
Kick; an Afterpiece, the object of which 
is to ridicule the Covent Garden Equesinan 
performances. After a short iniroductory 
scene, the Play of “ The Tailors, or a 
Tragedy for Warm Weather” (into which 
some ridiculous sungs are introduced) is 
performed ; and it couciudes with a master 
of jouroeymen tailors mounted on asses, 
mules, founlered horses, &e. when a 
battle ensues between the Flints aud the 
Dungs. The weapons are brooms, sho- 
vels, cratches, &c.; and the fight con- 
cludes with a tremendous discharge of 
cabbages ! 

Haymarket THeatre. 

July 4. The Outside Passenger; a new 
Farce, with Songs, by Mr. Brewer, author 
of “ Hours of Leisure.” The musick by 
Mess:s. Reeve, Whitaker, and Corri. 








Gazerte axnp Civit Promotions, 


IEUT.-COL. H. Torrens, 89th foot, 

Military Secretary tothe Prince Regent. 

Hon. Wellesley Pole, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer for Ireland. 

His R. H. the Duke of Cambridge, 
elected Chancellor of the University of 
St. Andrew's, vice Lord Melville. 

April 29. Johu Allen, esq. of Edin- 
burgh, elected Warden of Dulwich-college, 

Dr. Davison, of Dunfermline, Professor 
of Natural History in Marischal-college 
and University of Aberdeen, vice Rennie, 
resigued, 

Thomas Roberts, M.A. elected Master 
of the Free Grammar-school at Upping- 
ham, vice Butt, resigned. 

Eccresiasrical PREFERMENTS. 
R-v- Fr. Marsham, M. A. Sculthorpe 

R. & Wrampimgham R. both co, 
Norfolk. ’ 

Rev. Henry North, B. A. Ringstead 
St. Peter R. with St. Andrew annexed, 

Rev. J. Clave, M. A. Weduestield V. 
Statiurdshire. 

Rev. Thomas Coney, B.C. L. rector of 
Batcombe, Somerset, Chedzey R, in the 
same county. 





Bintias. 
June AT Irvine, Mrs._R. Sillers, a dau. 
23. being the 11th, and 18th child. 
930. At Hay Castle, Breconshire, the 
Hon. Mrs Welliagton, a daugtiter. 
Lately, Countess of Chichester, a dangh. 
At Woothampton House, Berks, Vis- 
countess Falmouth, a son. 
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The wife of J, Denison, esq. M. P. of 
Portland-place, a son. 

At Brighton, the wife of Lieut.-col. Buo- 
bury, a son. : 

At the Archbishop of Taam’s, Dublin, 
Mrs. Horseley Beresford, a son and heir. 

July 10, At Cheyne-walk, Chelsea, the 
wife of the Rev. Weeden Butler, jan. of a 
girl, being their fourth child. ‘ 

11. In Bedford-place, the wife of John 
Heury Hogarth, esq, a son. 

The wife of Benj. Hobhonse, esq. M. P. 
Whitton Park, a daughter. 

July 15. Hon, Mrs. Smith, a daughter, 

July 17, At Tunbridge Wells, Lady Lo« 
Vaine, & son, 

At Brampton-place, the wife of Capt. 
W. Edimeades, in the Hon. East ladia 
Company’s service, a son. 





Marniaces. 

1810, Cot. Montague Strange, of the 
ON, cos Madras army, brother of Sir 
T. 8. Chief Justice at Madras, to Miss F. 
Hargrave, niece of Mr. H. the King’s 
Counsel, 

Lately, Lord Vise. Hawarden, to Jane, 
youngest daughter of Patrick Craufard 
Bruce, esq. of Gleneig. 

Lord Cloncurry, to Mrs, Leeson, mother 
of the Earl of Milltown. 

Lieut.-col. Serle, 106th foot, to the 
eldest daughter of John Edwards, esq. 
of Chigwell. 

Ralph Deane, esq. of Eastcott-house, 
Middlesex, to Eliza, youngest daughter of 
Francis Gosling, esq. of Twickenham Park. 

William-Vanghau Wailis, esq. Capt. 
5th dragoun-guards, to Louisa-lizabeth 
Strathnwre, only daughter of the late Rev, 
W. Macklin, of Great Chesterford, Suffolk. 

Mr. James Skinner, jun. of Alfriston, 
Sussex, to Miss Hawes, niece and heiress 
of the late Malthras Callecot, esq. of 
Sherrington House. 

tev. R. Hare, of Hurstmonceaux, Sus. 
sex, to Anne, third daughter of the late 
Adm. Sir ‘T. Frankland, bart. of Thirleby 
Park, Yorkshire, and widow of John Lewis, 
esq. of Harpton-court, Radnorshise. 

Rev. Henry Helyar, secoud son of Wil- 
liam H. esq. of Coker-court, near Yeovil, 
Somersetshire, to Maria, eldest daughter 
of John Perring, esq. of Coombe-Mlorey, 

Rev. Dr. Booker, rector of Tedsione- 
Delamere, co. Hereford [Sce Part I. page 
429], to Phillis-Anne, eldest daughter and 
co heiress of the late Edward Moxam, esq. 
of Bromyard, i 

At Fyam, Derbyshire, R.-Clarke Hill, 
esq. of Siatlington-hall, co. Stafford, to 
Sarah, youngest daughter of the late Tho- 
mas Birds, esq. 

C, R. Barker, esq. fourth son of J. R. B, 
esq. of Fairford Park, Gloucestershire, to 
Elizabeth, eldest daughter of N. Barnardis- 
ton, esq. of the Rye’s Lodge, near Sudbury. 
At 





$4 Marriages.— ill of the late Earl Berkeley. 
Lajel, Captain G. Pizot, R. N. to Ca- 
e 


roline, eldest dau. of the late Co}. Bayard, 
of Grosvenor pre: 

At Spoffurth, Yorkshise,’ Henry Eyre, 
esq. to Miss Tripp, daughter of the Rev. 
Dr, T. rector of Spofforth. 

Rev, J. D. Wastell, of Risby, Suffolk, to 
Frances, daughter of B. Wastell, esq. of 
Aydon House, Northumberland. 

In the Isle of Mana, the Hon. Captain 
Murray, 5th reg to Miss Bacon, daughter 
of the late John-Joseph B. esq. of Douglas. 

In Scotland, Lord Viscount Deerhurst, 
to Lady Mary Beauclerk, daughter of the 
Earl of St. Alban’s, and great niece of 
Sir Henry Etherington, bart. of Hull; with 
a fortune of 100,0002, 

At Derry, W. Knox, esq. second son of 
the Bishop of Derry, to Miss S. Ferguson, 
second daughter of the late Sir A. F. bart. 

July 1, Colonel T. Goldie, of Goldie 
Lea, near Dumfries, to the second daugh- 
ter of Mr. W. Clark, of Cadogan-place. 

2. At Bridgnorth, George Childe, esq, 
to Mary Anne, eldest daughter of Joseph 
Smith, esq. Town-cleik of Bridgnorth. 

3. C..A, Busby, esq. architect, eldest 
son of Dr. B. to Louisa Mary, vnly daugh- 
ter of the late H. EF, Williains, esq. 

4. By special licence, Col. the Hon, Wm. 
Fitzroy, to Lady Elizabeth Fitzroy, third 
daughter of the late Duke of Grafton. 

Rev. C. J. Hoare, vicar of Blandford, 
to the only daughter of the ‘ate Richard 
Holden, esq. of Moorgate, Yorkshire. 

6. James William Farrer, esq. of Lin- 
cgln's Inn, to the Hon. Mrs. Scott. 

8. At the Palace, Lambeth, by special 
licenee, the Right Hon. Charlgs Manners 
Sutton, Judgce-Advocate-General, to Char- 
lotte, eldest daughter of John Denison, esq. 
of Ossington, Notts, 

Edward Uawkins Cheney, esq. Captain 
in the Scotch Greys, to Eliza, youngest 
daughter of the la'e Richard Ayre, esq. of 
Gaddesby, Leicestershire. 

At Bath, J. Stewart, esq. of Belfast, to 
Jane, daughter of Vive-adu. M* Dougall. 

10. Josepi-Almond Cropper, esq. of 
Loughborough, to the only dianghter of 
the Jate Rev, John Harley, of Cauldon, 
co. Stafford. 

11. By special licence, Thomas, eldest 
son of Edward Rice, esq, of Mount Tren- 
shard, Ireland, to the Right Hon. Lady 
Theodosia Pery, second daughter of the 
Eari of Limerick, 

15. Rev. Payne Edmunds, LL. B. rector 


of Theddlethorpe and Mablethorpe, co. 


Lincoln, to Lonisa, youngest daughter of 
the late Johu Richardson, esq. of Cartmel, 
co. Line. niece to the Earl of Lindsey. 

18. Joseph-Browne Wilks, esq. of Dart- 
ford, to Mrs. Croft, widow of the late 
Capt. John C., R. N. and eldest daughter 
of the late ‘Thomas Buckworth, esq. of 


. Tottenham, Middlesex, and Spalding, Linc, 


[July, 


19. At St. James’s Westminster, Lieut.- 
col. Adam, son of Wm. A, esq. M. P. 
to Miss Thompson, only child of the late 
Stephen T. esq. 





Vol. CXXX. Part Il. p. 194. The Will 
of the late Kart of Berkeley is dated Aug. 
31, 1810, and was proved by Mary Coun- 
tess of Berkeley. It comprises nearly 
eighty sheets, and appears to have been 
drawn up with considerable caution and cir- 
cumspection. To his eldest son, described 
at the time as Lord Dursley, he gives per- 
sonal property of the value of from 
30,0001, to 40,0001. To Augustus, Fran- 
cis, Thomas, George, and Craven, 700/. 
per annutn each, besides 5000/. each at 
their respectively attaining the age of 21 
years. To Mary, Caroline, and’ Emily, 
daughters, 400/, per annum each, ‘tll 
married; and if married with the consent 
of their mother, then 100,000/. each. 
Again, upon their attaining the age of 21, 
200/. per aunum more till uiarvied ; and 
upon their mother’s death, 500/. per an- 
num till married. All the foregoing to be 
charged on the Berkeley Estates in the 
county of Gloucester. To Lord Dursley 
(the eldest son), Berkeley Castle, in the 
county of Gloucester, for life, with re- 
mainder to his heirs male for ever; on 
failure of heirs, to the other sons in suc- 
cession; and failing them, to the daugh- 
ters and their issue; and failing them, to 
bis brother (Adiniral Berkeley) and his 
heirs. His estates in the county of Sus- 
sex are beqneathed to his son Maurice and 
his issue male; which failing, he gives to | 
the third and other sous down to Craven ; 
and failing them, thev to his daughters 
and their issue for ever. It is provided, 
that if the Sussex Estate should devuive 
to the possessor of the Gloucestershire 
Estate, that then the interest to such pos- 
sessor shall terininate as to the said Sussex 
Fstate, which is made a remainder ever, 
The paintings, plate, caina, and household) 
furniture of Berkeley Castle, wgether with 
those of Cranbrook in Middiesex, to de- 
scend as heir-looms; but all the other 
personal property therein to rest for ever 
in the Countess Berkeley. There are 
powers given to children possessing real 
estates to make settlements, A like power 
to the Countess to devise annuities, not 
exceeding a sum limited ; and also a devise 
to her of 1000/, immediately, and 2000/, 
per annum for life, charged on the Giou- 
cestershire estates ; together with the 
estates in Middlesex for hfe ; Lugges Farm 
for life, and leasehold house im Spring 
Garden for life ; and she is made residuary 
legatee to all the rest, residue, and remain- 
der of his property, forever. Jt concludes 
with a solemn declaration of the legitimacy 
of Lord Dursley, and fipa ly disinberits all 
and every of the children who presume to 

dispute 
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dispute his title and legitimacy. There 
are matters of minor interest. The fore- 
going are prominent features of this inte- 
resting document. 

In consequence of the decision of the 
House of Lords (see pp. 67, 68), the four 
eldest sons of the late Earl are passed over; 
and the tule devolves upon the fifth son, 
who was the first born in wedlock, yiz. 
Thomas Morton Fitzharding, now Earl of 
Herkeiey, who is in his 15th year. 

» The Enquiry in the House of Lords re- 
specting the Peerage claim has excited so 
much interest, that our readers will, we 
are persuaded, be gratified by the follow- 
ing brief statement: On the death of the 
Karl of Berkeley, about a year ago, it 
became a question which of bis lordship’s 
sons ws eutitled to be called to the House 
of Peers as the successor to his fathers 
dignities. Common repytation was, that 
the four eldest sons had beep born before 
the seceased lord was married to their 
mother, the present Countess; but her 
ladyship, op behalf of her el.test son, aver- 
req, that although the public solemuization 
of the marriage took place after the birth of 
the before-named four children, yet tbat 
she had been privately mar.ied to Lord B. 
before their birth: and, to establish this 
statement, an entry in 4 parish register was 
produced, which entry, it is alleged, had, 
for certain reasons of pleasure gud conve- 
gience on the part of Lord Berkeley, been 
writtea on a leaf that was pasted down in 
the registry-book for many years, until 
upon the present occasion it was wanted, 
The truth of this story is what the House 
of Lords has been engaged in inquiring in- 
to. he ciergyman who iy stated \o bave 
made the entry in the register is dead; 
and hjs wxiow has declared that she does 
not belicye the writing to be that of ber 
deceased husband. Me. Tudor, brother 
of Lady Berkeley, however, deposed, that 
he was present at her marriage wilh the 
late Earl in }785,—Lady Berkeley is the 
daughter of Mrs. Glossop, of Osbournby, 
Lincolnshire (formerly Mrs. Cole). She 
contradicted her daughter in some parti- 
cylars, but gaye her evidence in a very 
respectable way. The old lady has always 
lived in ubscurity herse:f: but her thrve 
daughters have risen to a remarkable ele- 
vation in society; ove is the preseut Coun- 
tess of Berkeley ; another marrie| a gen- 
tleman, who, dyiug, left her possessed of 
qo0Ud. a year, and she is now the wife of 
a nephew of Sir F Baving; and the third 
daughter married a General in the army, 
at- present m ap important command iw 
America, The evidence adduced is ex- 
tremely voluminous, occupying upwards 
of 800 pages; the most remarkable parts 
of which are the statements of the Rev. 
John Chapeau, Mrs.-Foote, and the Mar- 
quis of Buckingham. 
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Part 1, for the present year, pp. 190. b. 
393. b, After a bearing on the Qist 
and 22d of May, in the Court of Chan, 
cery, the Lord Chancellor decreed, that 
under the will of the late Rev, Dr, Tread. 
way Russel Nash, the whole of his proper- 
ty, real and personal, subject to a few 
legacies and his wife’s jointure, descends 
nearly equally divided ; the one part to 
Lord Somers for life, with remainder to hig 
eldest son; and the other to Lady Somerg 
for life, with remainder to their second son, 
on his taking the name and assuming the 
arms of Nash. 

Pp. 404. a, 492. b. Mr. Rober] Raikes was 
of a very respectable family, and was bo 
at Gloucester in the year 1735. His fathée 
was of the same business as himself, a 
printer, and condacted for many years, 
with much approbation, the Gloucester 
Journal. The education Mr. Raikes re- 
ceived was liberal, and calculated for hig 
future designation in life. At a proper 
season he was initiated into his father’s 
business, which he afterwards conducted 
with punctuality, diligence, and care. Se- 
veral pieces, among which may be pointed 
out the Works of the Dean of Gloucester, 
are such as will suffer pothing by any 
comparison with the productions of modera 
typography. The incidents of Mr. Raikes’ 
life were few, and those not enough distin- 
guished from the rest of the world to admit 
of a particular detail. It is sufficient to 
say, that in his business he was prospers 
ous, and that his attention was not so 
wholly confined to it, but that he found 
time to turn his thoughts to subjects con- 
nected with the great interests of mankind 
and the welfare of society. By his means 
some consolation has been afforded to sor- 
row and imprudeuce; some knowledge, 
and consequently happiness, to youth and 
inexperience. The first object which de- 
manded his notice, was the miserab!e state 
of the County Bridewell within the city of 
Gloucester, which being part of the county 
gaol, the persuus committed. by the ma- 
gistrate out of session: for petty offences, 
associated, through necessity, with felous 
of the worst description, with little or no 
means of subsisience from labour; with 
little, if any, allowance from the County ; 
without either meat, drink, or clothing ; 
dependent ch ely on the precarious cha. 
rity of such as visited the prison, whether 
brought thither by business, curiosity, or 
compassion. To relieve these miserable 
and forlorn wretches, and to render their 
situation supportable at least, Mr. Raikes 
employed both his pen, his influence, and 
his property, to procure them the neces, 
saries of life; and finding that ignorance 
was generally the principal cause of those 
enormities which brought them to become 
objects of bis notice, he determined, if 
possible, to procure them yome moral and 
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formation of manners is to be hoped for, 
it must be from a continual attention to 


"eligious instruction. In this he succeeded, 
by means of beunties and encouragement, 
given to such of the prisoners who were 
able to read; and these, by being directed 
to proper books, improved both them- 
selves aud their fellow-prisoners, and af- 
forded great encouragement to persevere 
iv the benevolent design. He then pro- 
eured for them a supply of work, to pre- 
clude every excuse and temptation to idle- 
ness. Successful in this effort, he formed 
@ more extensive plan of usefulness to 
society, which will transmit his name to 
posterity with those honours which are due 
to the great benefactors of mankind. ‘Ibis 
was the institution of Sunday schouls, a 
plan which has been attended with the 
happiest effects, The thought was sug- 
gested by accident. “ Some business,” 
says Mr. Raikes, “ leading me one morn- 
ing into the suburbs of the city, where 
the lowest of the people (who are princi- 
pally employed in the pin manufactory) 
vhiefly reside, [ was struck with concern 
on seeing a groupe of children, wretchedly 
ragged, at play in the street. An enquiry 
of a neighbour produced an account of 
the miserab'e state and deplorable profli- 
gacy of these infants, more especialiy on 
@ Sunday, wheu left to their own direc- 
tion.” This information suggested an 
idea, “ that it would be at least a harm- 
less attempt, if it should be productive of 
a» good, should some little plan be forined 
to check this deplorable profanation of 
the Sabbath.” An agreement was soon 
after made with proper persons, to receive 
as tnany children on Sundays as should 
be sent, who were to be instructed in 
reading and in the Church catechism, at 
a ceriain rate. The clergyman who was 
curate of the parish at the same time 
undertook to superin'end the Schools, and 
examine the progress made. This hap- 
pened about 1781, and the good conse- 
quences evidently appeared in the reform- 
ation and orderly behaviour of those who 
before were in every respect the opposite 
of decency or vegularity. ‘The effects 
were so apparent, that other parishes, in 
Gloucester and in various parts of the 
kingdom, adopted the scheme, which has 
by degrees become alinost general, to the 
great advantage and comfort of the poor, 
and still more to the security and repose 
of the rich. Since the first institution, 
many thousands of children have been 
employed, to their own satisfaction, in 
avquiring such a portion of knowledge as 
will render them useful to society, without 
encouraging any disposition unfavouravle 
to themselves or the world. Where riot 
aud disorder were formerly to be seen, 
decency and decorum are now to be found ; 
industry has taken the place of idleness, 
and profaueness has been obliged to give 
way to devotion. It is certain, if any re- 


the education of youth. The benefits 
which have sprung up in consequence of 
Mr. Raikes’s plan, are too obvious to need 
adefence, were any person captious enough 
to cavil with an institution, which requires 
only to be observed to extort applause. 
Satisfied, as we are, that the rising gene- 
ration will feel the influence of the bene- 
volent intentions of Mr. Raikes, we have 
great satisfaction’ in joining our plaudit 
to those of the wor'd at large ; and without 
hesitation place him in the same forta 
with thuse whose active benevolence en- 
titles them to be looked up to with reve- 
rence and respect to tie latest” posterity 
(See our Vol, LXVIIL. p. 11.). 

P. 601. b. The late Rev. Storer Charles 
Littlehales, A. M. died at the Glebe-house 
of his parish, at that house where the un- 
fortunate ever fuund relief. “ There was a 
mildness in the nature of this most inte- 
resting young man, which eminently qua- 
lified him for the boly office of a clergy- 
man, His soul was animated by Faith 
and Hope, and Chasity was the practical 
religion of his life. With all the oppor- 
tunities of mixing in the pleasures of the 
great, and all the acco:inplishments which 
could adorn the most refined society, be 
preferved the peaceful dignity of his bal-~ 
lowed profession; and, like his Divine 
Master, ‘ he went about doing good.’ His 
hours were spent amongst bis poor breth- 
ren, and his approach was hailed as the 
messenger of comfort to their wants, aud 
consolation to their afflictions. In hs 
merciful and effectual efforts to reform the 
vicious, there was a gentleness which in- 
vited them back to virtue, a generous and 
tender consideration of all the moral infe- 
licities which might have contributed to 
their fall; and often has the spark of virtue, 
which the harshness of unmitigated re- 
proof might have extinguished—often has 
it been animated into activity by that 
kindness which chased away despair. Fare- 
wel, gentlest spirit; oh! farewel! No 
more on the threshold of the widow shail 
thy welcome fuots'eps be heard! No more 
at thy approach shall she exclaim to her 
children, ‘ There is bread for us to-day.’ 
Bat thon art gene where her tears aud her 
prayers are registered; thou art gone to 
receive the glad greeting of thy Redeemer 
—‘ Well done, thou good and faithful ser- 
vant; enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.’ 
And, O ye! whose breaking hearts de- 
plore his early loss, repine not; he has 
gone where ‘ His works shail fuliow hint 5? 
and althoug) the hand of Death bas sever- 
ed those ties which bound him to your 
hearts by all the feelings of sympathetic 
approbation, let that Gospei of which he 
was a faithful Minister be your consola- 
lation and your refuge—anud when your 
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tEars fall on the tomb which incloses the 
beloved brother of your hearts, yet shall 
they not be bitter when you contemplate 
those virtues which have deprived death of 
its sting, and which, through the merits of 
his Redeemer, have united him to the 
— of the just made perfect.” Irish 

airiot.—The Rev. S.C. Littlehales was 
the youngest son of B. J. Littlehales, esq. 
of Moulsey in the county of Surrey, by 
Maria, only daughter and sole heiress of 
Bendall Mar'yu, esq. He was educated 
at Reading school, under that excellent 
echolar and truly respectable mar Dr. 
Valpy; and was afterwards a Member of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, where he 
took the degrees of A. B. and A. M. ; and 
was preferred in Ireland to the rectory of 
Clonmethan and prebend of St. Patrick’s, 
which he held with the rectory of Bally- 
Adains, a living he afterwards exchanged, 
by the kindness of the present Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, for the vicarage of Kill. 
It was in the anxious discharge of his pro- 
fessional duties in this parish, that he 
caught a fever in attending a sick and 
poor family, which in a few days proved 
fatal to him. As he lived universally be- 
loved, so he died universally lamented ; 
and a greater testimony of his yaluable 
qualities no one could receive than has 
been paid to his memory ; for at a nu- 
merous meeting of bis parishioners after 
his decease, the sum of one hundred and 
twenty-nine pounds was subscribed to 
erect a monument to him, by persons of 
all ranks and of all persuasions, Protes- 
tants as well as Catholicks; and the Hon. 
aud Rev. R. Ponsonby has been requested 
to draw up a suitable inseription for it, 
with a copy of which we bepe hereafter to 
be favoure:. 

P. 600 a. The conduct of the late 
Thomas Kemp, esq. through the whole 
of his private and public life, renders 
his death a subject of universal re- 
gret. Mr. Kemp was first returned mem- 
ber for Lewes in 1780, and, with the ex- 
ception of the last parliament but one, had 
the honour of representing that town ever 
since. His politicks were those of the ho- 
nest country gentlenian, free and unbias- 
sed; not cemented with those of either of 
the leading pasties. Lat generally inclining 
to whiggism; and bis mame will be found 
in the lists of many of the minorities which 
unsuccessfully opposed the measures of 
Mr. Pitt. On the great question of Reform, 
and in other important divisions of the house 
of late years, Mr. Kemp’s vote was always 
Given with the friends of the people and 
the constitution. For more than thirty 


years he kept his original pledge, never to 
aecept place or pension; nor cau any 
greater proof be given of the independerce 
of his political conduct, than the circum 
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stance of his being repeatedly returned as 
the representative of one of the most in- 
dependent bodies ef constituents in the 
kingdom. His remains were removed from 
Lewes for interment to the family vault 
in the chance! of Brighton church. The 
procession from the house of the deceased 
was a spectacle far more impressive than 
is commonly presented by “ the trappings 
and the suits of woe;” more than two 
hundred of his friends, including nearly 
all the principal imhabitants of the town, 
preceded the hearse beyond the confines 
of the borough, and there, forming a lane 
through which the body and relatives 
slowly passed, paid the last melancholy 
tribute of respect to the memory of an 
individual, whose loss is regretted by every 
rank; and of a senator, who had served 
his constituents and his country “ faith- 
fully and independently in six partia- 
ments.” 

P. 681 a. The remains of the much-la- 
mented Lady Jane Edwards, after \ying in 
state for upwards of a week, were removed 
from the mansion at Ketton, for interment 
at Welham, near Harborough, co. Leic, on 
Thursday the 11th July. The procession 
was in the following order: the hearsé 
(preceded by mutes), ornamented with 
escutcheons, streamers, &c. drawn by six 
horses, followed by a plume of feathers, 
and three coaches (cach drawn by six 
horses), decorated with escutcheons, ci- 
phers, &c. Her ladyship’s coach and 
chariot, attended by thirty children (all 
in mourning) whorn the deceased had fed, 
clothed, and educated, The whole of 
Colouel’s Noel’s numerous tenantry in 
Rutland and Leicestershire (amounting to 
upwards of 300, all with hat and shoulder 
scarfs) joined the procession, which was 
followed by a numerous body of spec- 
tators. 

P, 684. The late Dame Dorothy Mi 
was the only daughter of Richard Warren, 
of the Red Cliffe, Somerset, esq. and of 
his wife Henrietta, a co-heiress of Charles 
Yate, of Coldthrop, esq. by Elizabeth, 
daughter, and finaliy sole heiress, of Co- 
Jonel Richard Yate the Loyal st, of Arling- 
ham-court, both co. Gloucesier. By the 
decease, withow issue, of the intermediate 
branches, her ladyship became represent- 
ative of the elder branch of the very an- 
tient house of Yate. Of ber character, 
it is dificult to spesk in adequate terms 
of praise; but her prayers and ber alms 
have, we doubt not, gone up to the throne 
of grace, and are there recorded as a 
memorial of hee devotion an! charity. 
Her estates at Arlingham are conveyed to 
trasiees tor the benetit of her only daugh- 
ter, now in Sicily, wife of the Chevalier 
Ferdinand Raibaud della Cainea, of a 
nobl+ italian family 
Deatas. 
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Deatus. 
1810, At Jaulna, Berar, East Indies, 
Oct, 8 Major T. F. Wright, 7th Native 
infantry. 

Nov. 15. In cantonments at Secunde- 
rabad, in the Kast Indies, Captain Hugh 
Monro, 64th foot, second son of Charles 
M. esq. of Chandos-street. 

Dec. 26. At Shrewsbury, in his 38th 
year, John Hill, esq. solicitor. His re- 
Mains were interred in the family burying- 
place at Acton Scott, in the same county. 

At Trichinopoly, in the East Indies, 
after a few days’ illness, in his 29th year, 
Lieutenant Selwyn, 50th foot, second son 
ef the Rev. J. S. rector of Ludgershall, 
Wilts. His eldest son died on his passage 
from India in July 1803, 

1811,Apr. 8. At Tobago, Miss Gilsman. 

April 9. At Surinam, Mrs. Rickeits, 
wife of Samuel Ricketts, ésq. planter. 

May 3. At Trelawney, Jamaica, John 
Wood, esq. eldest son of the late Rev. Alex. 
Wood, minister of Rosemarkie, co. Ross. 

May 12. At Barbados, Ensign W. Rose, 
2d batt. 86th reg. 

May \5. Mrs. Nicholas, wife of Rev. 
Dr. Nicholas, of Great Ealing. 

May 16. Of the wounds received at the 
dattle of Albuera, aged 27, Sir Wm. James 
Myers, bart. Lieut.-col. of the 7th regiment 
of foot. Hewas born Nov. 27, 1783, suc- 
ceeded his father, Sir William, in 1805, 
and deceasing unmarried the baronetage 
becomes extinct. He was the only son 
of Sir William, Ist Baronet, Licut.-gen. 
in the army, Colonel of the ...... regiment, 
and Commander in Chief of his Majesty's 
Forces in the Leeward Islands; bis grand- 
father, Christopher Myers, of Monkstown, 
co. Dublin, was a native of Lancashire, 
resided at Whitchaven, where, and at 
Ramsgate, he was many years employed 
in building works im water (see the Ex- 
amination of Christopher Myers befure 
the Irish Parliament, Comm. Journal, vol. 
XI. page 1000.) He came to Ireland in 
1758, on the application of Mr. Boyd, in 
order to superintend works and repairs 
sarrying on in the harbour of Ballycastle. 
He afterwards resided at Monkstown, near 
Dublin, and died in 1780, leaving issue, 
by Jane Graham, among other children, 
a younger son, William Myers, who being 
patronized by Lord Drogheda, was bred 
to arms, rose to the rank of Lieutenant- 
general, &c. and was created a baronet of 
Great Britain in 1801, which honour has 
become extinct in his only son, Sir William 
James, 2d baronet. Sir William, first ba- 
ronet, left also a daughter, Eliza Myers, 
mairied, first, to Major Erskine, of Card- 
ross in Scotland, and,’ secondly, to —- 
Blake, esq, of Belmont, co. Galway. 


In the battle cf Albuera, hieut. Beard, 
2d battalion 59th foot. This brave young 
officer was wounded early in the action 
iu the wrist, and when advised by his 


Captain to retire, refused to leave bis post 
while he could stand, Towards the close 
of the action, a bomb burst close to bis 
company, by which he and several others 
were killed. 

May 31. At Wilton, co, Norfelk, Mr. 
Roberts, surgeon. 

June \. At Partney, near Spilsby, 
aged 82, Mrs. Gill, widow, Such a con- 
stitutional equanimity of temper in so long 
a course of years, passed through the 
ordeal of many of the bitters of life, has 
rarely been exhibited; her cheerfulness 
and resignation having never forsaken her 
a single instant in all the vicissitudes to 
which human nature is liable. 

June 2. At Walthamstsow House, Es- 
sex, Arthur the infant son of Sir Robert 
Wigram, bart. 

June 3. At Eylas, of the wounds he re- 
ceived in the battle of Albwera, while 
leading the gallant 29th regiment into 
action, Lieut.-col. White. His remains 
were interred pear those of the late Lieut.- 
gen. Hoglton. 

June 4. In Old Burlington street, after 
a very short illness, the Countess de Bruhl. 

June 5. An Inquisition was taken on 
the 7th instant, by George White, gent. 
of Grantham, one of the corovers tor the 
county of Lincoln, oa the body of Anne 
Handley, a young woman scarcely 17 
years of age, who died on the Sth, in 
consequence of having taken 30 grains of 
opiam. The deceased had been lately hired. 
into service at Lessingham, but at the per- 
suation of her father-in-law returned to his 
house in Billingborough on the preceding 
Sunday. Without assigning any cause 
for uneasiness, other than the insufficient 
one of her brother having enlisted for a 
soldier, she repeatedly complained to some 
neighbours of being very uniappy; and 
on the day that, in the presence of some 
infant children, she took the extraurdinary 
quantity of poison, she went into the 
house of a widow woman, renewed her 
complaints of being miserable, and ina 
short time fell into a profound sleep. 
When, afier some time (upon the hard- 
ness of her sleeping exciting apprehension 
in the poor wulow) she was awakened, 
she confessed having taken poison. and 
medical aid was immediately called in,— 
but too late to leave any hope of saving 
her: sbe died in a short tume.—The co- 
roner’s jury brought in a verdict of felo de 
se; and, by way of checking as much as 
possibie by terror the horrid frequency ef 
rashness like that of the deccased, the co- 
roner made an order for imterring the 
corpse, without a coffin, in the highway 
near Piper-dam bridge (between billing- 
borough and Falkingham). On turnmg up 
the earth there to deposit the remain, of the 
wretched woman,the bones were found of an- 
other female, who, about 20 years age, was 
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buried there (in a eoflin) for the same 
erime as that for which the ignominy of 
the present intermeut was directed. The 
frequency of suicide, particularly amongst 
persons in the situation #f the deceased, 
has indeed become. alarming, and calls 
for all the prevention by example which 
the coroners can afford, and that by 
teaching the clergy can ensure. 
Boston Gacxetle. 

June 12. At Brenly House, near Fater- 
sham, Kent, aged 40, Mrs.Charles Wrench, 
It is not enough that this excellent woman 
should pass to the sepulchre of her fore- 
fathers with merely that she ‘lived and 
that she died ;’ for she lived to the satis~ 
faction of all who moved with her im the 
same sphere of life; and she dietl to the 
great discomfort of numbers who shared 
her daily bounty. From a purity of in- 
tention, and au unsuspecting innocence of 
heart, flowed an urbanity and unaffected 
simplicity of manners, which rendered her 
amiable to her acquaintance, and endeared 
her to ber friends. The poor also knew 
their benefactress, to whom they never had 
recourse in vain: her friendly hand be- 
stowed on those who needed more than 
proportionate to her abilities, Ever at- 
tentive to the great duties of religion her- 
self, she did every thing in her power to 
@nvourage the same in herdomesticks ; and 
the writer of this deserved tribute to ber 
memory has seen, in a frequented part of 
her capacious house—an emblem of her 
capacious heart, no mean reward held 
furth to those servauts who regularly at- 
tended Divine Servicg on the Sabbath ; 
and at the request of such a character, he 
has every reasou to think it failed not of 
success, Though cut off at an early period 
trom the endearments of life, 
For who to dumb Forgetfulness a prey, 
This pleasing anxious being e’erresigh’d, 
Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day, 
Nor cast one longing ling’ ring look behind! 
yet she resigned her soul without repining 
into the hands of Him who gave it. From 
that goodness of heart which was the source 
of happiness to herself and an affectionate 
husband while she lived, and which ena- 
bied her te meet with so much patience 
the gradual advances of ber dissolution, 
are derived the only consolations that can 
alleviate so severe a loss, For what can 
su eficetually soothe the serrows of sur- 
viving friends as the assurance which de- 
parted goudness leaves behind, that the 
happiness, however perfect, which it leaves, 
is a loss which bears no proportion to the 
gain? 

June 14. Aged 50, Matthew Lehair, 
farmer and gvazicr, of Thorney Fen. la 
a dit of insanity le took two ounces and a 
half of laudanum, which occasioned his 
death im the course of the day. 

Gexr. Mac. July, 1811. 
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June 17, At Elvas, Portugal, in con- 
sequence of a wound received in the 
trenches before Badajos, on the 31st May, 
Lieut.-col. James Ward Oliver, 14th reg. 
Portuguese infantry, Major on the staff 
of the British army, and late Captain in 
the 4th or King’s Own regiment of in- 
fantry. 

June 18, At Cork, Henry Osborne, 
esq. M. D. 

June 28. Mrs, Allman, sister of Mr 
Mawman, bookseller, Ludgate-street. 

At an advanced age, Mr. Thomas Turner 
of Hinckley, formerly a worsted maker of 
that place. 

In his 69th year, Rev. William Alding- 
ton, rector of Todenham, Gloucestershire. 

At Dumfermline, Mrs. Black, relict of 
the late Wm. B. esq. Clerk of the Regality, 

June 29. At Sidmouth, Devon, in his 
6&th year, Samuel Cawley, esq. 

June 30. At Whitby, Mrs. Atty, wife of 
James Atty, esq. 

Lately, In Backingham-street, Fitzroy- 
square, aged 73, Mrs. Deval. , 

Found drowned in the canal at Denham, 
near Uxbridge, where he was at school} 
aged 16, Walter, cldest son of Walter 
Fawkes, esq. of Farnley Hall, near Otley, 
Yorkshire. 

At Ripple House, Kent, Mrs, Elizabeth 
Herring. ’ 

At Arundel, Sussex, aged 96; Mrs, 
Elizabeth Huzer, whose husband was kill- 
ed at the battle of Culloden in 1746, when 
serving asa lieutenant im the Royal Navy. 

At’ Rumsey, Hants, Mrs. Busigny, 
widow of the late Captain B. of the Royal 
Marines. . 

At St. Austell, Cornwall, aged 68, Mrs, 
Catherine Nankivell; and a few days 
afterwards, aged 78, her husband, Mr. 

W.N. , 

At Bary, Suffolk, Elizabeth Frances, 
wife of Orbell Ray Oaker, esq. receiver- 
general of the Western division of that 
county. ‘ 

Aged 17, Mr. J. Rowning, son of Mrs, 
R. of Newmarket. 

At Ipswich, in his 71st year, Johp 
Clubbe, M.D. whose medical acquire- 
ments had deservedly obtained for him the 
highest esteem of the publick, and his 
moral and social character the affection of 

a large circle of acquaintance. He was 
the son of Rev. John C, rector of What- 
field, of whom some interesting memoirs 
are given in the Biographical Anecdotes of 
William Hogarth, 1808, vol. L. p. 373. 

Aged 42, Mr. Goodland, of Peterbo- 
rough. 

Aged 80, William Peart, gent. of Co- 
veutry. 

At Abbotsbury, aged 82, Mrs, Harris. 

At Sidbury, Worcestershire, aged 92, 
Jobn Parry,“esq. i 

At 
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At Chelteuham, P. Evans, esq. of Aber- 
gavenny. 

In cousequence, as is supposed, of eat- 
ing some poisonous herb, aged 13, R. 
Waikins, son of Mr. W. of Checkley, He- 
refordshire. 

At the More, Salop, Lucy, eldest daugh- 
ter of the Rev, Hervert Oakeley. 

The wife of R. F. Price, esq. of Ashford, 
near Ludlow. 

At Pym’s Farm, near Wem, W. West 
Betty, esq. father of Henry West B. the 


oung ° 

Aged 90, Mr. J. Phillips, of the Red- 
house, Abergavenny. 

At Lamprane, Glamorganshire, the wife 
of the Rev. H. Howell, 

At Heathfield Lodge, Pembrokeshire, 
Mrs. M. T. Williams, widow of Thomas 
W. esq. of Trelethiv. ; 

At Ruthio, co. Denbigh, Mrs. Meyrick 
relict of the Rev. Mr. M. reetor of Traws- 
fynydel, Merionethshire. 

Mr. R. Baines, of Preston, coal-mer- 
chant. 

At Beverley, Yorkshire, Mrs. Coates, 
reliet of the late Rev. Dr. C. 

At Kilton, near Guisbrough, Yorkshire, 
aged 101, Jane Wood: And in the same 
house, aged 106, Dorothy Page. They 
both retained their facultics to the last. 

At Bridlington, Yorkshire, Mr. Thomas 
Fisher, eldest son of the Rev. T. F. of 
Coleshill house, Herts. 

At Hull, suddeniy, aged 65, G. Bee, gent. 

At Wrelton, near Pickering, co. York, 
aged 62, the Rev. Samuel Hodgson, 

At Toffcliffe Manor, co. York, aged 52, 
Mary, wife of Mr. George Walbran, 

Drowned by falling in a vat of liquor, 
supposed to be in a fit, Mrs. Jeslop, of 
the Ring of Bells, Rotherham, co. York. 

At Standingstone, Cumberland, aged 
73, Mr. Evan Clarke, brother to the late 
Rev. Wilfred C. vicar of Wigton, a gentle- 
man of some poetical ability. 

At Whitehaven, aged 15, Elizabeth, 
fourth daughter of Sir Joseph Senhouse. 

At the Ballast Hills, near Newcastle, 
aged 76, Mrs. Elizabeth Pattison, and 
four days afterwards, aged 73, her hus- 
band, Mr Thomas Pattison. 

At Rosehaugh House, Scotland, Sir Fre- 
derick Mackenzie, bart. 

In Jersey, the wife of Thomas Le Bret- 
ton, esq. Attorney-general! in that island. 

At sea, of a rapid decline, aged 31, 
Frederic Cottrell, esq. Capt. of H. M. ship 
Nyaden. 

At Elvas, from the wound he received 
on the 10th of May, at the battle of Al- 
buera, Captain Kieby, 57th regiment, se- 
cond son of the late Rev. John K. of May- 

field, Sussex. 

At Konigsberg, a few days after he had 
completed his 116th year, a military in- 
valid, named Gordon. * ; 
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Aged 60, Mr. Bottomley, of Oakham. 

At the Cape of Good Hope, T. S. Glubb, 
esq. son of the late J. W. G. esq. of Great 
Torrington, Devon. 

At Portobello, Dame Margaret Nais- 
mith, widow of Sir Stait Agnew, bart. of 
Lochnaw, 

Killed by a canaon shot from a battery 
on the Peninsula of Quiberon, aged 17, 

Mr. D. W. Smith, signal midshipman of 
H. M. ship Spartan, and only sonof D. W. 
8. esq. of Alnwick. Though so young, he 
had been at Madeira, St. Helena, South 
America, at all the West India Islands, 
and particularly at the taking of Marti- 
nique, where he had his arm broken. He 
was a good classical scholar, was well 
grounded in the mathematicks, and had 
made great proficiency in the languages 
of the Continent. The death of this gal- 
lant midshipman is a loss to his country, 
as he would have been an ornament to it 
had he lived. With a good and brave 
heart he had made himself s0 complete a 
master of his profession, as to have beca 
long selected as a signal midshipman. 

At Tobago, in the West Indies, Sir Wil- 
liam Young, bart. formerly M. P. for St. 
Mawe’s, Cornwall, and agent for the island 
of Dominica. He was the son of Sir W. 
Young, Lieutenant-governor of Dominica, 
and was born in 1742. In 1806 he was 
appointed Governor of Tobago. Sir Wil- 
liam Young was a man of considerable 
talent and knowledge, and was well known 
in the first literary and political circles, 
In Parliament he generally supported the 
Whig Interest ; although his principles 
may be better known te our readers by in- 
forming them that he voted for the Union 
with Ireland, against the abolition ot the 
Slave Trade, and supported Mr. Whit- 
bread in the affair of Lord Melville. Sir 
William Young has appeared as an author 
io the following publications: 1. “ The 
Spirit of Athens,” Svo. 1777. 2. “ The 
History of Athens,” 4to, 1785. 3. “A 
Pamphilet on the Amendment of the Poor 
Laws,” 8vo. 1788. 4. “The Rights of 
Englishmen.” 5. ‘* Letter to Mr. Pitt, on 
the Poor, and Workhouses.” 6, “ Speech 
on the Slave Trade,” 8vo. 1791. 7. “ Life 
of Dr, Brouk Taylor (Sir William Young’s 
grandfather),” prefixed to his “* Contem- 
platio Philesophica,” Svo. 1793, printed 
only for his private friends. 8. “ The 
West India Common Place Book. 

July 1, Near Kenningon-cross, in hit 
66th year, Mr, James Sivewright, for many 
years a respectable inhabitant in the Strand, 

On the North Parade, Brighton, in his 
85th year, W. Ainge, esq. barrister-at- 
law, and one of the beuchers ot the Middle 
Temple. 

Iv Broad-street, Oxford, in his 77th 
year, John Charles O’ Reid, esq. known to 
the Literary world as the Author of a Tour 

through 
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through the No:th of Scotland ; a Treatise 
on the Theory of Vegetat.on ; and several 
smaller Works and Pamphlets, the last of 
which (** Reviewers Reviewed”) was pub- 
lithed only a short time before his death. 

July 2, At her father’s, in Woburn- 
place, of a decline, Maria, eldest daughter 
of Capt. Foy. 

At Norwich, suddenly, Miss Sillett, who 
was sO near ma‘ rimouy and death, that her 
wedding-clothes and shroud were brought 
home the same day. 

Killed by lightning, while employed on 
Mr. Ady’s farm, in the parish of Brink- 
worth, Wilts, William Grinman, James 
Wheale, and Reuben Vizard, who have 
each ‘eft large families to bewail their loss. 

Suldenty, at Cheltenham, Tho. Brown, 
es). of Mevting on, co. Montgomery, many 
years Coloue: of the Reysi Moutgomery 
militia. 

in Park s'reet, Bristol, in her 16h year, 
Ame'to Sophia, eldest daughter of David 
Burges. esq. inthe Hast Po Company’s 
civil service, Bengal. 

Juny 3. Aged 14, 
dvughter of Mr. J. 
Queven-st ect, 

In lus 3d ven, Henry, eldest son of Mr. 
L. M. Simoa, Gould square, Crutched- 
friars. 

Aved 10, Elizabeth, eldest daughter of 
Th mas Borradaile, esq. of Streatham- 
common. 

At Cuckfield, on his way to Brighton 
fer the recovery of his heatth, Hon. Baron 
Dimsdale, of Hertford, banker He was 
the son ef the well-knowmBaron Dimsdale. 

At Flawborough, Noits, John Harrison, 
esq. of Brant Broughton, co. Lincoln, 

At Edinburgh, Colin Campue!l!, esq. 
eldest son of Sir J. C. vart. of Aberuchill, 
and Lieut.-colonel of the Koya! Perthshire 
militia. 

July 4. In George-street, Hanover-squ. 

} Mrs. Crauford, widow of the late Patrick 
George C. esq, 

At Muswell-hill, aged 66, Abbott Kent, 
Cot). 

Richard Lee, esq. of Highbury-place. 

At Clapham, aged 16, Samuel Halsey, 
eldest son of Mr. Samuel Croughton, of 
Battersea-rise. 

At Renishaw, Derbyshire, in his 42d 
year, Sir Sitwell Sitwell, bart. one of his 
Majesty’s Justices of the Peace for the 
eounties of Derby and York. He is suc- 
ceeded in his title and estates by his only 
son, now Sir George S, bart. 

July 5. At Ditton, Surrey, Elizabeth 


-suneh, youngest 
u, bookseLer, Gieat 


Olivia, third daughter of Edward Taylor, 
esq. of Bifvons, M. P. 

In his 78th year, Mr. J. Linton, farmer, 
of Oakington, Cambridgeshire. 

At Boreatton, Shropshire, Rowland Hunt, 
esq. 
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July 6. At Totteridge, Herts, Charies 
Ruddach, esq. late of Tobago. 

At Lymington, Mrs. Bathia Pearce. 

At Wigston, aged 40, W. Goodrich, fell- 
monger, 

July. At Blackheath, the wife of Mr, 
Thomas Nicholls, of Providence-row, 
Finsbury-square. 

In his 67th year, Rev. Ralph Price, 
vicar of Lyminge, and curate of Paddles- 
worth and Stanford, Kent, and only bro- 
ther of Sir Charies P. bart. 

At Brighton, in his 15th year, Richard) 
eldest son of the late R. Hiffernan, esq. of 
Weymouth-street, Portland-place. 

At Bristel, of a rapid dechne, aged 53, 
Geo. Beck, esq. 14 years clerk in the R. Ny 

Aged 79, P. Garforth, esq. of Skipton. 
Dv ing without surviving ivsue, he has bes 
queathed the bulk of hic large property to 
his two grand-children, the son aud dangh- 
ter of the late P, Garforth, esq. jun. of 
Castlefield. 

Rev. John Ellis, rector of Llanystindwy, 
Carnarvonshire. 

July 8. On board the Roebuck, prose 
ceeding to the Nore, in ¢ nsequence of the 
pald of the capstan giving way and one of 
the bars striking him, which caused his 
instant death, Mr. Mabson, the pilot. 

At. Northampton, Col. Sergisson, of 
Cuckfield Park, Sussex, formerly Lieut.- 
colonel Royal Keg, Horse Guards. 

At Mr. Prosser’s. Gioucester, Mr. John 
Roach, many years a timber-merchant at 
Bristol. 

Juiy 9. At Leatherhead, the wife of 
Henry Wm. Money, esq. of the Bengal 
civil service. 

— — Southouse, rector of Castlecomb, 
iks, 

At Bridgwater, Anne, wife of the Rev, 
Benjamin Morgan. 

At Bath, Capt. D. Phipps, R. N. 

July 10. Emily, youngest daughter of 
John Pearson, esq. surgeon, Golden-squ. 

At Siston Lodge, Gloucestershire, aged 
55, Mr. Solomon Jefferies. 

July 11. The wife of Mr. Arrol, of Pall 
Mail. 

Aged about 70, Mr. Joseph Halfpenny, 
of York, an eminent draughtsman. He 
published in 1795 a series of etchings, 
taken from the interior of York Minster, 
intituled “* Gothic Ornaments,” which, for 
scientific taste and correctness in execu- 
tion, few artists have excelled. He also 
published in 1807, “ Fragmenta Vetusta, 
or the Remains of Antient Buildings in 
York,” which met with that patronage and 
approbation from a discerning publick 
which every lover of graphic taste must 
approve, (See an aecount of both in vol, 
LXXIX. p. 633.) Mr. H. raised bimself, by 
his merit and diligence, from the situation 
of a house-painter, to that of a respectable 
artist 
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artist and instructor in drawing, in which 
Jatier capacity he was in great request, 
He was distinguished not more by his 
professiona! tazents than by his disinterest- 
ed loyalty and patriotism; in which latter 
instances his loss will be deeply regretted 
by many of his fellow citizens, 

July 12. The infant son of Mr. John 
Garratt, of Old Swan-stairs. 

At Widney-green, Essex, aged 80, W. 
Barwick, esq 

Aged 64, the wife of John Hayward, esq. 
one of the Aldermen of Lincoln, 

At Swansea, the wife of Mr. Heather. 

July 13, At East Brook End, near Rom- 
ford, iv his S7th year, Mr. Stephen Har- 
wey, farmer, 

At Willey, Shropshire, aged 73, G. For- 
rester, esq. 

At Grimsby, co. Lincoln, the wife of 
Rev. J. Stockdale, vicar of that place. 

At Minsteed, Hants, aged 83, Mr. G. 
Scoray. At his wedding, 52 years ago, 
he preserved three candles, one of which 
he burnt at the funeral of his wife, another 
at that of a relation ; and he ordered that 
the third should be burnt when his own 
funeral took place; and that some mead, 
preserved also at the marriage feast, with 
ail the cider and liquors remaining in his 
house, should then be drunk, His funeral 
tock place the 15th of July, when his 
friends and relatives followed his remains 
to Minsteed Church, witnessed the funeral 
Fites, and heard an excellent sermon ; 
after which they returned to his house, 
burnt the candle, and, in religious fulfil- 
ment of his injunctions—drank out all the 
liquor. 

At Hickling, Norfolk, John Hornbuckle, 
gent, of Bridgford, near Nottingham. 

At an advanced age, Mrs. Vereker, re- 
lict of the late T. V, esq. of Rocksborough, 
near Limerick, sister to the Right Hon. 
Lord Killarton, and mother to the Right 
Hon. Col. Vereker, M. P. for that city, 

July 14, At Blackheath, the wife of Mr. 
Thomas Nicholls, of Providence-row, 
Finsbury-square, afier a long and paintul 
illness of eight months, which she bore 
with exemplary fortitude and resignation, 

At Stone, near Dartford, Kent, in his 
64th ycar, Rev, Thomas Heathcote, thirty- 
nine years rector of Stone, brother to Sir 
William H, bart, of Hursley-lodge, Hants. 

At Westerham, Kent, Louisa, wife of 
the Rev. Wiilam Moreton, and second 
daughter of the late William Board, of 
Pax-hill-park, Sussex. 

At East Bourne, Henry, the youngest 
son of ihomas Starling Benson, esq. of 
Champion- odge, Surrey. 

Agues, wife of Mr, Robert Portch, of 
Bris‘«!, 

Mrs. Jenny Smith, relict of the late 
Capt. Jolin 3. formerly of Bristol. 


[July, 


At Wincolmlee, Mrs. Jane Wright, sis- 
ter-in-law to Mr. Morrod, brush-maker, 
of Hull. 

July 15, At Earl Grey’s, Twickenham, 
Liaquely Cuthvert, Lord Bishop of Rodez, 
in France. 

At Abingdon, Berks, Mr. Henry Tuckey, 
mercer, 

July 16, Richard Robinson, esq. 

In Pall Mall. Mrs. Eleanor Vyner, 
widow of R. V. esq. of Gautby, co. Linc, 

At his father’s house, Herts, where he 
had gone forthe recovery of his health, Mr. 
Thomas Jermyn, late surgeon of Bristol. 

Richard Gurney, esq. of Keswick, Now- 
folk. 

At Countesthorpe, co. Leicester, in her 
27th year, Miss Meadows, 

At Wolseley Park, Staffordshire, Mrs. 
Wolseley, wife of C. W. esq. eldest son of 
Sir W. W. bart. and second daughter of 
the Jate Hon, T. Clitford, of Tixall, in the 
same county. 

Aged 63, Mr. Abraham Hurst, publican, 
of Hull. 

July 17. T. Coulthard, esq. of Burk- 
ham-house, Hants, 

July 18. Rev, Lewis Mercier, pastor of 
the French Protestant Church, Thread- 
needle-street. 

At Sunning-hill, Samuel Hayes, esq. 
father of the Countess of Bridgewater. 

At Waltham Abbey, Essex, Robert 
Denton, esq. 

At Bromley, Kent, the eldest son of Mr, 
Taynton, surgeon. 

After a long and painful illness, which 
he bore with the utmost fortitude, the 
Right Hon. Gen, Fox, Governor of Ports- 
mouth, Colonc! of the 10th regt. of foot, 
Paymaster of the Widows’ Peusions, &e. 
He was the fourth son of Henry first Lord 
Holland, and brother of the celebrated 
Charles James Fox. Ue was born March 
4. 1755, and married Noy. 14, 1786, Miss 
Clayton, sister to Baroness Howard de! 
Walden, by whom he has left issue. 

At Coimbra, of a typhus fever, Dr. 
Pienderleath, Physician to the forces$ a 
gentieman emin pily distinguished both 
for the strength of bis mental faculties and 
the extent ef his acquired talents, and 
a character of which there are few exam- 
ples. Possessed of a tenacious memory, 
quick conception, and sound judgment, 
great classical and professional knowledge, 
avd renowned in his application and at- 
tention to the sick; to wha: he was iu 
public, he was equal in private life ; and 
the goodness of his heart in every instance 
of his conduct towards his family, his 
friends, and society, were conspicuous, 
Few young men lived move respected, of 
died more regretted. 

July 19. Mr. Thomas Ladds, carrier from 
Bostun to Sleaford, 
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In bis 88th year, Mr. Joseph Hornby, 
formerly an eminent merchant in Gains- 
borough. 

Tne Rev. Charles Molineux, rector of 
Garboldisiam, Norfolk. 

J ly 2. At Ciifion, aged 32, Mrs. 
Scoti, wife of Joha 5. esq. of North Cray 
place, Kent. 

At Frampton, aged 45, Mrs. Hoeding. 

July 21. At Holloway, after a short ill- 
ness, aged 50 years, William Spears, esq. 
of Gray's-ina. 

Mary, wife of Robert Davies, of Salter’s 
Buildings, Epping Forest, late of St. Leo- 
nard, Shoreditch, 

Suddenly, Mr. Hastings, farmer, of 
Shepherd’s Field, Longworth, many years 
keeper of the toll-gate at Ensham Bridge. 

July 22, At Windsor, aged three months, 
Harriet Maria, daughter of the Rev. Hugh 
Pearson. 

July 23, At Cheltenham, Mrs. Hansard, 
wife of Mr. Thomas Curzon H. printer, 
Peterborough-court, Flect: street. 

On his way to the Isle of Wight, 
Thomas Cain, esq. of Theydon Garnons, 
Epping. 

July 25. At Willow-walk, Kentish-town, 
James Bureau, esy. late snrgeon, Cole- 
man-street, King’s Arms-yard. 

At Stanton Harcourt, Oxon, aged 75, 
Andrew Walsh, esq many years registrer 
ofthe Archdeaconry Courts of the dioceses 
of Oxford and Berks. 

At his house, in Baker-street, much re- 
gretted by his family and friends, Thomas 
Esdaile, esq. Hamburgh merchant, Loth- 
bury. 

July 26. In the 43d year of her age, 
Tryphena Letithea, wife of William Sey- 
mour, esq. solicitor, Margaret-sureet, Ca- 
vendish-square. 

At the residence of Sir William Skef- 
fington, bart. Beaumont-street, Devon- 
shire-place, after a lingering indispo- 
sition of five years, in her 69th year, Ca- 
therine Josepha, Lady Skeffington. Few 
minds were more liberally endowed by 
nature, or more highly embeliished by 
cultivation, Although perfection be not 
within our reach, yet she certainly made 
as near approaches to that state as could 
be attained by human nature; being a 
truly Christian character, it is scarcely 
requisite to add, that, as a wife, a mother, 
and a friend, few ever yet surpassed her. 
Sir William and his son are inconsolabie. 

At Bath, of apoplexy, William Faulk- 
ter, esq. one of the Clerks to his Majes'y’s 
Most Honourable Privy Council. 

July 27, Suddenly, at Richmond, the 
Marguis Townshend. His titles weve, 
Marquis Townshend, Eari of the county 
of Leicester, Viscount and Baron Towus- 
hend, Baron de Ferrars of Chartley, Ba- 
ron Bourchier, Lovaine, Basset, and 
Compton. He was boru April 8, 1753, 
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and succeeded to the Marquisate in 
1807 (see our volume LXXVII. pp. 
894, 974); but had long enjoyed the 
honours of the Peerage, having succeeded 
his mother, Lady Charlotte, Baroness de 
Ferrars (daughter of James, fifth Earl of 
Northampton, by Elizabeth, sister and 
heir of Robert Shirley, Viscount Tamworth), 
as Baron de Ferrars of Charticy, so long 
since as Sept. 14, 1770; and bemyg created 
Earl of Leicester May 18, 1784. Some 
family afflictions of a peculiarly paivtal 
nature are supposed to bave coutribuled 
to hasten his death. His lordship was a 
great genealogist; and had been President 
of the Society of Antiquaries since 1784. 
He married, in 1777, Charlotte, daughter 
and cbheir of Roger Mainwaring Eilerker, 
esq. of Risby-park in Yorkshire (which 
lady died 1802), and by her had several 
children. He is succeeded im his tithes 
and estates by his son George, arl of 
leicester and Baron Chartley, with whose 
naine the publick is well acquainted. He 
is said not to be now resident in England. 

Lately, in Harley-street, Marianne, 
only child of Thomas Jubacs, esq. M. P. 
for Cardiganshire, 

In Lower Brook-street, G.osvenor squ. 
in consequence of a fall from his horse, 
‘Thomas Berington, esq. 

In his 20th year, Mr, Benito Hermet, 
of Austin-friars, 

Arthur Maxwell, esq. R.N. 

At Kensingion, aged 22, Ensign C. P, 
Griffith, 57ih regiment, eldest son of Cy 
G, esq. tenior surgeon to the forces, 

At Watford, Heris, Sarah, wifeof Mr, 
Charies Lawrence. 

Sir John Hatton, of Long Stanton, Cam- 
hridgeshire. He succeeded his father, Six 
Thomas, Nov. 7, 1737, and. married, in 
1798, Miss Bridgman, daughter of 
B. e.g. an American refugee. He is suc. 
ceeded in his title and estates by his ouly 
brother, now Sir Thomas Dingley H. bart, 

In his 75th year, T. Willett, gent. of 
Broomhill-house, Norfolk. 

At Welis, Norfolk, aged 67, the wife 
of John Bloom, esq. 

At Lincoln, aged 81, R. Gibbeson, esq. 
who had twice served the oilice of mayor 
for that city. 

At Spilsby, co. Lincoln, Lieut. Frederick 
Brackenbury, late 57th, foot. 

At Gayton le Marsh, aged 73, Mr, J. 
Jaques. farmer and grazier, and three 
days after, aged 73, Mrs. J. bis wulow, 

At East Keal, aged 87, Mr. Thomas 
Scoit, a respectable glazier of that place 

At Market Deeping, aged 83, Mr. Leo- 
nard Wilkinson. 

In the London-road, near Worcester, 
Mrs. Lioyd, relict of Erasmus L. esq. 

At Worcester, aged 105, Sarah Smith, a 
maker and mender of chair bottoms. She 
retained her faculties to ihe Jast. 
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At Rugeley, Staffordshire, Mrs Ferny- 
bough, of the ladies’ boarding-school. 

At an advanced age, Mrs. Howorth, 
linen-diaper, Bristol. 

At the Hotwells, Bristol, Mr. Miller, 
eonfectioner. 

At Winkton, near Christ Church, Hants, 
George Aldridge, esq. 

The wife of Thomas Terry, esq. of 
Dummer, Hants. 

J. Clewer, esq. of Botley, Hants, 

Saddenly, Miss L. Wheeler, of Wotton 
under Edge, Gloucestershire, 

At Nevein, Pembrokeshire, aged 7, 
Fssex Bowen, esq. a coptain in the Royal 
Navy. 

At Achby-de-la-Zouch, aged 21, Eliza- 
beth, youngest danghter of the late Rev. 
Joseph Saikeld, uf Hougham, near Grant- 
ham. 

Aged 81, Isaac Stone, gent. of Notting- 
ham. 

At Nottingham, Mrs. Haines, relict of 
the Rev. Dr. H. 

At Knutsford, Mrs. M. Leigh, relict of 
the Rev. Peter L. of Lymm, 

Aged 86, Rev. L. Howson, vicar of 
East Witton, Yorkshire. 

Rev, Richard Thompson, vicar of Monk 
Frystone, Yorkshire. 

Kk. Horncastle, esq. of Pontefract. 

At Chevot, near Wakefield, aged 37, 
Sir Thomas Pilkington, bart. LL. D. He 
married, Aug. 1, 1797, the eldest daughter 
of William ‘Tuffnell, esq. of Langleys, in 
Yorkshire; by whom he has left three 
female children, and his widow pregnant, 
Sbould her future child not prove a male, 
the title will devolve upon his surviving 
brother Wim. P. esq. ; 

At Sheflicki, Sarah, wife of Lieut.-col. 
Leader. 

In her 100 h year, Mrs, Anne Priestly, 
of Millthorp, Yorkshire. 

Sir. Wm. Cunningham, bart. of Robert- 
Jand,. 

In Dublin, the wife of Major-gen. Brere- 
ton, commander of the Athlone district. 


In Great George-street, Dublin, Mrs. 
Smith, widow of the late Alderman Robt. S. 

At St. Hleier’s, Mr. John Stead, many 
years proprietor and printer of the Jersey 
Gazette, 

At sea, of a rapid consumption, aged 
31 years, Frederick Cottrel}, esq. Captain 
ol the Nyaden frigate. 

In the village of Kamenka, in the pro- 
vince of Ufa, at the advanced age of 124, 
a Russian peasant, of the name of Alexei 
Nikforov, At 101 be lost his wife, aged 
90; and two years after married another, 
by whom he had twe daughters, whom he 
lived to see married, and become mothers, 

In Philadelphia, aged 74, Gen. Stephen 
Moylan, brother to the Rev. Dr. M. titular 
bishop of Cork. 

On board his Majesty’s ship Caledonia, 
in his 19th year, Mr. W. Barlow, midship- 
man, second son of Sir George Barlow, bt, 
Governor of Madras. His death was ocea- 
siened by a fall from the mast-head of that 
Ship. He was buried at Cadiz with military 
honours, and his funeral attended by Adm. 
Sir Edw. Peilew, bart. and all the officess 
the Caledunia. 

At Trinidad, aged 47, Anne, widow of 
Capt. Thomas Withenbery, of Bristol, 





P. 681. a. The late Earl of Mussereene, 
Viscount Massereene, Baron of Lough- 
neagh, Governor of the City of Coik, and 
formerly Licut.-col. of the 2d Regt. of 
Horse, died June 13. He succeeded his 
brother Clotworthy, Earl of Massereene, 
in 1805, in the titles: and, after sume liti- 
gation, obtained possession of the fumily 
estates, which Earl Clotworthy had devised 
to his widow, Elizabeth Countess of Mas- 
sereene, under circumstances which finally 
occasioned the willto be set aside. Earl 
Henry was formerly Member for Belfast 
in the Irish Parliament, and deceasing un- 
married,,is succeeded by his only surviving 
brother the Hon. Chichester Skeffington, of 
Annadale, now fourth Earl, and seventa 
Viscount Massereene, &c. 
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Snanes, &c. in July’ 1811 (to the 25:h), at the Office of Mr. Scott, 28, New 
Bridge-street, London:—Trent and Mersey, or Grand ‘Trunk Canal, 11772. 105. ex- 
clusive of the last Half Yearly Dividend of 22/. 10s. per Share clear.—Oxford, 600/, 
t» 6101. Dividends and Bonus 29/. per Share. —Warwick and Birmingham‘ 285/. 
dividing 114—Grand Junetion, 2201. 2152. ex Dividend of 3/. Half Year. 2001. 
(1901. for 20 Shares) 195/—Kennett and Avon, 38/.—Wilts and Berks, 30/. to 
271. 10s.—Rochdale, 521. ex Dividend of 1/.—Ellesmere, 80/.—Grand Western, 19/. 
Discount.—Peak Forest, 80/. with Dividend of 2/1—Grand Unions, 122. 10s. discount, 
—Worcester and Birmingham Old Shares, 38/.-—Dudley, 53/. ex Dividend 14.— 
West India Dock Stock, 156/. ex Half Yearly Dividend 5/.—London Dock Scrip, 24. 
per Cent, Preminm.—Commereial Dock Old Shares, 1502 with New Share attached, 
—Rock, 15s. Premium.—East London Water-Works, 146/.—Grand Junction Water- 
Works, 12/. 12s. to 7. 7s.—Strand Bridge, 17/. Discount.—London Flour Company, 
104. 10s.-—Dover Street Ruad, 15/, Discount.—Basingstoke, 21/. 
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BILL OF MORTA LITY, from June 26, to July %$, 1811. 





Christened. Buried. Qaad 5 103) 50and 60 OF 
Males - 747 1403 | Males - 5842 soo, | ae) Sandi0 56| (Vani 70 6F 
Females 656 Females 410 ; | &( 10and20 49) Wand 30 6S 

Whereof have died under 2 years old 334 2 20 and 50) 88 | 80 aud 90 26 
Peck Loaf 4s. 5d. & 330 and 40 117] 90 and 100) 48 
Salt £1. per bushel; 44d. per pound. 40 and 50 =91) | 100 1 





AVERAGE PRICES of CORN, from the Returns ending July 20, 1511. 





Brecon 103 11]00 
Montgom. 90 4/90 
Radnor 93 "YO C399 4)31 2/00 0|| ‘farmarthl0O = =6©)00) 0 
Average of England and Wales, per quarter.||Glamorg.100 900 0 

87 445 898 1,27 743 1\|Gloucest. 92 5100 0/36 2100 O00 @ 
Somerset 97 6/00 O00 O}21 647 G&G 
Average of Scotland, per quarter: }}Monmo. 101 9/00 O41 TO OO & 
2 
0 





+9 6127 2100 ¢liCardigan 97 Q00 O00 O21 O}WO O 
38 =5}33 10)00 0); Pembroke 76 00 0/00 O18 810 0 
46 SU0O OVO @ 
19 0/28 olv0 oO 





INLAND COUNTIES. { MARITIME COUNTIES. 

Wheat | Rye | Barly| Oats = Wheat Rye Barly Oats Beaus 
s dis. djs ad.js. djs. s. djs. dys. djs. . & 
Middlesex 89 6/00 O1395 ‘7/28 4143 84 01/955 6/14 0129 ida 9 
Surrey 91 4142 0138 O31 41:3 6liKent 85 4100 O33 4)e6 s 
Hertford «81 «4/49 0136 3/27 8159 Ollsussex 81 4400 0100 O27 ston uv 
Bedford 76 5:00 O91 3126 G6H2 ee 80 3100 0133 9129 Y57 14 
Huntingd. 77 3)00 0/29 10/23 0/34 4||\Cambridge77 4]00 O)27 4118 57 % 
Northam. 76 4/40 0/50 6/22 6/41 SiiNorfolk 77 2134 O/31 1/26 1/8 1 
Ratland - 77 600 O51 6/25 0/38 oll. incola §=§0 3143 0)28 4/721 40 7 
Leicester 7 3/00 0/32 10)24 253 0: York 89 0/50 810 222 SKS 8 
Nottingham 83 640 6/34 6/25 6/45 0!|Durhom 82 700 O00 026 S00 6 
Derby 86 400 O140 6/26 10/46 6)|\Northumn. 77 2/50 5/354 0/25 10/52 0 
Stafford 87 200 0/59 S128 7146 OfCumberl. 83 0/50 Chi6 0/31 O00 Oo 
Salop #8 662 243 235, 5100 0) Westmor. 89 6148 0)58 4/51 700 0 
Hereford 90 10/51 2144 9131 10/48 8)! iL ancaster 90 11])00 ©}00 0/50 O56 8 
Wercester 90 5)00 O44 2/55 1)47 1{\Chester 83 81:00 O10 651 4400 0 
Warwick 87 10/00 0/44 9752 4/45) 8! Flint 96 0100 OCT 8/00 ovo 0 
Wilts 89 4/00 0/36 5129 0149 siiDenbigh 96 OO 6152 9/52 9/00 0 
Berks 2 °=910 01396 6/29 6/46 10!) jAnglesea 00 0100 0/00 Ol24 ooo 0 
Oxtord 86 7/00 O35 8127 g4e 8'lCarnarv. 85 4/00 O1)2 8123 Ooo 
Bucks 86 600 O34 6128 Ol4e 0! Merionet. 87 G00 O44 6/28 BOO O 
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68 4,56 033 922 957 11)|Devon 100 21:00 O41 232 OO O 
Aggregate Average Prices of the Twelve Ma-{|Cornwall 97 O|00 0|45 11/32 og @ 
ritime Districts of England and Wales, by||Dorset 89 6/00 0/37 (00 O52 & 











which Exportation and Bounty are to be||Hants 85 1/00 0136 728 Son @ 
regulated in Great Britaim....cc.scossecessssessreceesreeeseed? 1S 4197 26 445 3 


PRICES OF FLOUR, July 22: 
Fine per Sack 75s. to 80;. Secunds 70s. to 73s. Bran per Q. 13s. to 15s, Pollard 22%. to 25.. 
RETURN of WHEAT, in Mark-Lane, includimg only from July 8 to July 13: 
Total 6,207 Quarters. Average 85s, 34d.—1s. 10d. higher than last Return, 
OATMEAL, per Boll of 140lbs. Avoirdupois, July 20, 47s. 5d. 
AVERAGE PRICE of SUGAR, July 24, 33s. 9M. per Cwt. 


PRICE OF HOPS, IN THE BOROUGH MARKET, July 22: 
Kent Bags.........0...... 54. 15s. to 64 10s. | Kent Pockets.......000064. O05. to T/T. 
Sussex Ditto.........000...54. 10s, to Gl, Os. | Sussex Ditto.......c0000-.5l, 12s, to TL Us. 
Essex Ditto................5/. 15s. to 64. 10s. | Farnham Ditto .........124 Os.tol4. Os. 


AVERAGE PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, Jnly 22: 
$t. James's, Hay 6/. 17s. 6d. Straw 31. 16s. —-Whitechapel, Hay 71. Os. Clover Tl. 15s. 
straw 3/. 14s.—Smithiield, Clover 7/. 17s. 6d. Old Hay 84 2s. 6d, Straw 3/. 10s. 


SMITHFIELD, July 22. To sink the Offal—per Stone of 8lbs. 





Pi cstivstcceimcne GL tees. .Oe Lamb 6s. Od. to 7s. 6d. 
MUttOn..c.cocccres-coeseedse 40. t06s. Odd Head of Cattle at Market this Day: 
WEED acccccccccspeccece 0, 40 Sa: Dl Beasts about 1,928 Calves 180. 


eee ae ae) ae Sheep aud Lambs 20,000. Pigs 25U. 
COALS, July 22: Newcastle 47s. 9d. to 54s. 6d. Sunderland 49s. Qd. 

SOAP, Y-tlow 80s. Mottled 88s. Curd 92s. CANDLES, 11s.6/. per Doz. Moulds 125. 6d. 

TALLOW, per Stone, 8lb. St. James’s 3s. 8d. Clare Market 3s. od. Whitechape! 9.. 7h¢. 
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EACH DAY’S PRICE OF STOCKS IN JULY, 1811. ' 


































































































































































































£ | Rank India *SouthSea} Old New ) 3perCt | 3 per Ct. 5perCt./5 perCt SperCr} Long , Om- India |Excheqn. Irish ; Imp, | Imp. 
&j| Stock. | Stock. | Stock, Ann. Aun 5.Red. | Consols, | 1726. |Navy.}| 1797. ; Ann. | nium. Bonds. Bilis. j5perCt.) 3perC..] Ann, 
2°) Holiday | i 
SU) Sunday | 
}}- shut shut shut 625 4) shut | shut 163 | pid, jl6al%pri 2d par. : 
2) 2524 shat shut shut 628 4] shut shut 16th | 1p 43d. (5a l6pel2 dl par|——| 61g | 8 
3 shut shut shut 62} Z shut shut 164 i¢ ‘ au. jL7al8per.) 2d 1 ps.|; ——|-——- | -————- 
4) 259-3 shut shut shut 623 3 shut shut 16433) lg3d. [18 apr) 1d 2 prj——)] 61, [—— 
She 2$ 253} shut shut ———e——} shut 623 j shut | shut 163 \ 134d |2la19pr. I pro la ——|-—— 
& shut 67, |—————|_ shut 623 4 } 62 | shut 163 Ijgd. | 20 pr. 1d Ipr. : 
7 Sunday | 
8} 23: shut 67 623 § | shut $ 62! 16 | ad, 21a20pr.} 1d 1 prj—— |———]} 54 
Sy —— —_ ; 612 | $3 62! lossy 132A [20 pr. par 2p. |———|———}|_ 533 
I 2554 shut shut | shit | a 6 12 i | |——-—, elt 133 SF id. 18 pr. par. 2 p. P 
Mi] 2324 shut shut 614 +3 61g 2 logs shady {lalSpr} 2 a6 pr 95} ———j| 4 
1%} 293-4 1743; shut 623 ols asa 612 4 164 ah d. llal2pr.) 2a 6pr 
I. —| oi | shat | ————|/-—— $4 Giz 4 |— 163 Qid,  |ilal2pr.| 2 a6 pi 
14) Sunday i } 
i 2334 shut 67 aoe} 615 624 3 | 16} Qu d. 1lal@pr.} la6prj——}| 612 5} 
MY} 2535 sbut éid 623 ean — Qid. tfal2pr| 2a 6prj/———]| 61 513 
i 2344 5 shut |———— 624 |— oH 4 2 i—————| 9 163 2d, 1}al2pr.| 2a 6 pr }—— 6i; 
Im} 235) 54] 2752 623 2, 592 164 gd. |tlal2pr] 2a6 pe a=} 53 
19) 236 82 | shay 674 623 3 61s 62232 23| 163 18d, [tlalQpr.) 3a 7 pr.J|——} 6p | —— 
2/2593 40h) 175 j————-|} 63 623 622 4 ji 163 1d. I2pr. | 2aGpr| 939s | 615 |——- 
2i) Sunday | 
ae) 24u-) | shut 63) 6S} 6232 16 ud. 12pr. | Sa6 pi 61 
2 n41-942 | 175-6} 68f |———-| 623 | Gat 621 4 | 164 a fil a 19pr. ia6 Ss. : 
22) 241-2404 6323] 623 3h 16; iad. |italgpr.| 2a6 pr|——_|—___]_ 54 
2.) Holiday | | . 
BY] MO 241 | 1755 (———| 62 }—-——| 62 7! Gat; 163 1$3d. jilal@pr} 2a6 pr. 
gi} 241 175 62 | Gut | 63 623; |__| 16g} 143d. Ht tgpr} 
as Sunday | a , | t 
ao} aig | 175g 6341] 6233 |——— 163 ltd. |11a 32pr.tpar 6. pr. 
Priuted by N:cugts and Sox, Red Lion Passage, Fleet Street, London. : WILLIAM CARTER, <tock-Croker, No. 8, Charing Cross, 
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On Saturday the 10th Day of aieigitd 1811, 


WILL BE PUBLISHED, 
Price 644. 


THE NATIONAL ADVISER, 


Political and Literarp Register. 


A NEW PERIODICAL JOURNAL, 
To be continued every Wednesday and Saturday Evening. 


NotwitHsTaNnDING the great variety of Newspapers which issue 
from the Press of the Metropolis, there has not hitherto been any 
attempt to publish a Lonpon Eveninc Parer Twice A WEEK. It 
must frequently, however, have suggested itself to a numerous class of 
readers, that such an undertaking would be extremely desirable. The 
ayocations and pecuniary circumstances of a great majority of the 





\ community, who are now in the habit of attending with anxiety to the 


events which are passing before us, necessarily prevent them from 
having access to.a Daily Journal, the columns of which, for want of 
interesting intelligence, are too often filled with fruitless political 
discussions; while the confined limits of a Weekly Newspaper do not 
admit of its detailing all the articles of political and historical informa- 
tion with that minuteness, which the interest they occasionally excite 
seems to require. - 

The publication, therefore, of a Newspaper TWICE A WEEK, 
appears to be admirably calculated to meet the wants of the Public in 
this respect ; and a few literary Gentlemen of independent principles 
‘having formed the plan ‘of establishing a Newspaper of this descrip- 
tion, now respectfully solicit a share of the public patronage for theit 
undertaking. 

The Proprictors of Tut Nationat Apviser are anxious to 
assure the Public, that instead of giving way to political disquisitions, 
which too often have a tendency to excite party animosities, it will 
ever be their first and principal objcct,—their most earnest endeavour,— 
by the diffusion of useful knowledge, to enlighten the understanding, 
corrcet the judgment,-and promote the cause of pence and good ordcr. 
They nevertheless pledge themselves, that as often as circumstances 
shall call upon them to engage in any political discussions, they will be 
guided by Bririsu rrincipes; and as they will never, on the one 











2 


hand, suffer their publication to be a vehicle for disseminating the 
rancorous spirit of faction—so on the other, they hope they shall not 
afford cause for being accused of inculcating a base subserviency to 
the arm of power. | 

It will be their constant study to furnish at a cheap rate a well- 
arranged miscellany of «political and historical information. An 
impartial Digest of the various events in every quarter of the globe, 
will be found in each Number; and while the sources of Foreign 
Intelligence, which have been secured by the Proprietors, are such as 
will be found upon comparison to be in many respects superior to those 
of any other London Newspaper, Tue Nationat Apviser will also 
be distinguished for a minute attention to Domestic Events. The 
Debates in Parliament, and the Proceedings in the Courts of Law, will 
be faithfully detailed—the progress of the Drama, and of the Fine 
Arts—the improvements in Science, Manufactures, and Agriculture— 
will be ‘carefully attended to; and critical and analytical notices of 
New Publications will from time to time be given; thereby rendering 
Tue Nationa Apviser not only a Political, but a Literary Rezister, 
which may be referred to with satisfaction in the hour of leisure and 
relaxation. 

The Proprictors of Tut Nationan Apviser have also determined 
to co-operate with the exertions now making to extend the blessings of 


education among the poor, by furnishing them with a wholesome: » 


library of instruction and amusement, through the medium of their 
Journal. Country Gentlemen, Clergymen, and those who are in the 
habit of employing assistants in the humbler walks of life, will therefore 
find in Tue Nationa Apviser a suitable present for their poorer 
neighbours, to whom a selection in the materials on which to exercise, 
their judgment is of the highest importance. ' 
It is not the intention of the Proprictors to crowd their columns 
with Advertisements ; but they conceive that such as have a reference 
to Literature, to the Arts and Sciences, and to Sales of particular 
Descriptions of Property, being connected with the objects of their 
undertaking, may be admitted with advantage to their readers. 





Orders, Communications, and Advertisements for Tue Nationa Apviser, wil! be 
received by W. Huauns, Printer, No, 29, Maiden-lane, Covent-garden, London, The 
‘Paper will be regularly supplied by al) Beoksellers and Newsmen in the United King- 
dom, and by the Clerks of the Roads at the General Pest-office, through their Agents, 
the Country Poust-masters, 
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